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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





We beg leave to present our warmest acknowlédgempiats for the extreme kind- 
ness, and active co-operation of our numerous trien/ss, who have evinced such 
gratifying interest in our success. 


We have received several contributions in pre, which are not sufficient length 
to be made available for the purposes of our “dagagine. 


The Life of Governor Walker, Gelser, Colon, Alpha, M. N. have came 
to hand. any 


Sandhurst Sketches, the, Emigrants’ Apology, the White Knight, Tanthe, 
Mary Tracy, and the Moss Trooper, are in their present forms, inadmissible. 


A Letter for the, Author of the pamphlet on Political Economy, lies at our 
Publishers. , P 


We hope to hear shortly from Ormsby, R. W. N., An Idler, Rev. H. T. 
C. M. H. Sydney,. and L.. 8. 
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. THE PRESENT CRISIS. 


A Dialogue between Antony Poplar, Gent., and Doctor Neverout, touching the 
conduct proper to be pursued at the present juncture ; in which sundry and 
important matters are discussed, and Antony's views of Conservative policy 
explained. 


Neverout—Is it true that you are about to undertake the management of a 
periodical, to be conducted on Tory principles ? 

PorLar—It is. 

Neverout—Upon genuine Tory princples ? 

Portar—Even so. Upon genuine Tery principles. 

NEvERout—So I heard; and I scarcely believed it. But have you duly 
considered all the difficulties you will have to encounter, and the almost hope- 
less state of that prostrate party at present? For my part, I think you might as 
well attempt, single handed, to raise the Roval George, as to restore the Tory 

arty to the position which they occupied before the passing of the Reform 
Bill ; and anything short of that will be but \f little moment. It may retard, 
but it cannot avert the certain ruin that now impends over all our institutions. 

PorLtar—lI am fully aware of all our difficult.es. Matters have, indeed, come 
to a fearful pass. But, there is this of good in cur present position,—principle 
is brought, as it were, “ in discrimen rerum.” And I feel that within me which 
shrinks more from a suspicion of insincerity or cowardice, than from any losses 
or dangers that may await upon a course of fearless and virtuous consistency. 
Besides, when things come to the worst, they are sure to mend. It is impossible 
that the people of this great empire can long remain under this great delusion ; 
and although, when they do recover, they may not be able to remedy the evil 
that has been done, it is impossible that they should not distinguish their friends 
from their enemies. 

Neverout—Aye ; but until that change does take place, what is to become 
of such concerns as that which you are about to engage in? Think again, m 
dear friend. I advise youfor your good. Just veer a little from what you c 
the right course at present, if it were only for the purpose of gaining and keep- 
ing a certain command over public opinion, which by and by you may be able 
to use for the public advantage. Believe me, without a little spice of inconsis- 
tency, a periodical can never maintain its ground. 

Poptar—I would much rather lose ground by deserving to maintain it, than 
maintain, by deserving to lose it. I am, however, no vapourer, and desire to 
be judged by acts and not by professions. But I am not sure, that, even in an 
interested point of view, your advice is good. You are not wrong in supposing 
= those who can dexterously follow public opinion, must always profit more 
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than those who attempt to stem, or who aspire to lead it. But never could I 
hope to merit the praise of such ambi-dexterity as would qualify me for acting 
as bottle-holder to our revolutionary bravos. My principles are a part of myself; 
they have not been put on for one purpose, and therefore can not be put off for 
another. 

Neverout— Why you are as bad as old North. For him, too, I have a great 
regard, and would fain have him adopt my view of expediency ; but the crazy 
dotard would not hear reason. 

PopLtar—Nay, nay ; whatever you are pleased to say of myself, speak none 
but good words of old Christopher. I love him like a father: and it is inex- 
pressibly consolatory to me that he, also, perseveres in his devotion to the good 
old cause. Hopeless I no longer consider it ; for, with such an auxiliary, it were 
sinful to despair. What I, in my weakness, cannot accomplish, he, in his might, 
may ; and we will both, you may depend upon it, do more for the recussitation 
of genuine Tory principles, and the reconstruction of an efficient Tory party, 


than levellers have as yet accomplished for the extinction of the one, or apostates 
> 


for the destruction of the other. yr 

Neverout—Well, you will both yet rue the day, when you did not take my 
advice. I will have the melancholy consolation of witnessing your bitter but 
unavailing repentance. oa 

Poptar— There is this difference between good principles amid their opposite, 
that, even though ill success should attend the strenuous asgértion of the former, 
it is not accompanied by any consciousness of self- . You may, there- 
fore, set it down as a truth, that, however events up, I will be spared at 
least the bitterness of repentance. Z 

NEvERoutT—It is not, you well know, from ahy love to the whigs that I 
advise some little abatement of the hostility with which you have hitherto 
regarded them. But, it can, surely, be no di to imitate the conduct of the 
King and the nobility. If they have s » from consciousness of inability 
to resist the present power and violence of the ochlocracy, it is not for such as 
you to stand erect in such a contest. 

Portar—lI love the King. I respect the nobles : but I cannot very widely 
depart from that course which is most consistent with the dignity of the one, or 
the honour of the other, if I make t1e QUEEN my model at the present crisis. 
She has, I think, acted with as muc’: lofty priaisigle and wise moderation as ever 
distinguished a crowned head in :ircumstances of difficulty and danger. If, 
therefore, I follow her example, I'can hardly transgress as a subject, and I am 
sure I shall be right asa man. ’ 

Neverout—But you see the scorm she has brought about her ears. 

Poptar—I do. And I see,/also, how serenely she has risen above it. T 
mistake, greatly, if the truculeacy of her denouncers, have not already pro- 
duced a salutary effect upon the mind of the Sovereign, as I am sure it has upom 
many, who were, previously, but too favourable to revolution. We are fot yet, 
thank heaven, so utterly democratic—so hopelessly Frenchified, as not to feel 
horror-struck at regicide insinuations. And the reckless malignity of her 
unmanly persecutors may thus counteract their worst designs, and prove, in the 
end, the safety of the monarchy. 

Neverout—The safety of the monarchy, under the domination of a reformed 
parliament! Alas! my friend, if others are wicked, you are visionary. Who 
does not see that all the constitutional safeguards of our monarchy have passed 
away? Monarchy is, at this moment, tolerated rather than established amongst 
us. The king is either endured as a cipher, or made use of as a tool ; and when 
he ceases to be a stepping-stone, you will see how long he will be suffered to be 
a stumbling-block in the way of his revolutionary masters. No, Antony. If I 
saw the least hope, by a strenuous assertion of Conservative principle, to stay, or 
even to mitigate the present evils, I would be the last man in the world to advise 
you to abandon your old colours. But I cannot so far deceive myself. You 
might do much for the ancient institutions of the ccuntry, if you had only to 
contend against their natural enemies ; but, it is impossible to save them when 
their natural enemies are reinforced by those who ought to be their natural 
friends ;—when you have to contend not only with the whole tribe of infidels 
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and democrats, but, with the whole influence of the aristocracy and of the crown. 
Therefore, my good friend, be warned in time. Do not let your chivalry pre- 
vail against your common sense. You cannot pretend to be more devoted to 
the monarchy than the King ; or more ready to uphold the aristocracy, than the 
nobles ; and if they are willing to surrender at discretion to their implacable 
enemies, is it for you to deliver them out of their hands ? 

PopLar—lI have looked calmly upon the present posture of our affairs, and it 
is not without its bright as well as its dark side. The King has, as you say, un- 
fortunately, given all the aid in his power to the worst enemies of the monarchy; 
and if what he has done was done with a clear foresight of its natural conse- 
quences, our case were almost hopeless, But it was not so. He neither fore- 
saw the mischiefs of the course he was advised to pursue, nor rightly estimated 
the motives of his advisers. There is reason to believe that his eyes have, latterly, 
been opened, and that he is only held to his present policy by the tyrannous 
nature of the circumstances by which he is surrounded. 

Neverout—Aye ; ‘there’s the rub” He has taken the plunge down the 
presipice, and he cannot now, by merely wishing it, regain the vantage ground 
which he abandoned. Besides, the party on whom, if he were true to himself, 
he might have relied, has been eeu, They may be, literally, said to have 
“been scattered and Peeled ;” their rout commenced ‘in twentynine, and was 
completed by the passing of the reform bill. Upon what, therefore, can you 
calculate, when you express a hope that any effectual stand can now be made 
against the enemies of social order ? 

PopLar—Upon this, that the Conservative party, though defeated, have not 
been destroyed ; and their defeat has been owing, not so much to want of power, 
as to want of union. They were rendered supine by the very consciousness of 
their power, and by their too contemptuous conviction of the weakness and the 
worthlessness of their enemies. ‘Phe party still exists in unbroken strength, and 
it is to be hoped, has gained wisdom by experience. They are, in point of fact, 
the only body worthy the name of a great party in the empire. Leaders the 
wanted, that is certain. Had any — worthy the great cause in whic 
they are embarked, it would, ere now, have been eminently ek ca But, it 
is also certain that such a want cannot much longer be felt by such a party. The 
worth and the intellect of the country are on their side ; and if it be true that 
the crisis creates the man, the cause of truth and justice must soon be worthily 
championed. 

Nrverout—By the by, you, I think, approve of the conduct of the Duke on 
the late occasion, and disapprove of that of Sir R. Peel. Indeed I myself think 
it was somewhat ridiculous to hear the latter gentleman praise, as he did, the 
former fur his willingness to take office, and yet refuse to follow his example. 
I should have thought, that, what was sauce for the goose, was sauce for the 

ander. 
. Poptar—My opinion upon that subject remains unaltered. Had the Duke 
been seconded as he should have been, he would have saved the country. 

Neverout—What! By consenting to carry the reform bill? By becoming 
the mere cats-paw of the Whigs? By doing that very work for which he 
denounced his political opponents as traitors ? 

Poptar—No. If he was limited to the passing of precisely the present bill, 
and exactly in its present shape, without modification or addition, he should have 
eschewed a seat in the Cabinet with as much caution as he ever avoided a 

false position in the field. But I cannot believe that he would have been so 
hampered. The bill might have been essentially modified ; and additions might 
have been made to it by which its most vicious tendencies would be corrected. 

Neverout—But you forget how deeply the Duke was pledged against all 
reform ; how loudly he contended for the absolute perfection of the former 
system. 

Porptar—No, I donot. The Duke might have, consistently, maintained that 
no change was better than any change ; and yet, when change was inevitable, 
consented to, or even co-operated in that which was less, in order to prevent or 
to mitigate that which would be more dangerous. He might, indeed, have acted 

like Coriolanus ; and banished, from his regards, those who had banished him 
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from their councils ; suffering them to eat the bitter fruits of their own devices. 
But it was, surely, a nobler part, to be ready to stand between them and the de- 
structive consequences of their own measures, even by consenting, for a season, 
to bear a portion of that iniquitous responsibility which they had incurred by 
unsettling the ancient foundations of the constitution. 

Neverout—But I doubt, even if he were seconded as he desired, whether he 
could have accomplished all that he intended. Had he conceded some little 
reform when he was in power, and when the mania was in its infancy, he would 
not now have to deplore the sweeping changes, which must, eventually, overturn 
all our ancient institutions. 

Portar—There I differ from you. Had the Duke conceded what has been 
contemptuously designated “a bit by bit” reform, he would have conceded the 
whole principle of the question, and it would have been idle to dispute about the 
details. He would be compelled, thenceforth, to appear in the disereditable po- 
sition of one who pronounced sentence of condemnation against a certain system 
as corrupt, and yet, maintained it from motives of political apron y Mo3-"~ 
had he been seconded, as he ought to have been, in the stand which he aga 
against the beginnings of those evils, the fearful progress of which we have wit- 
nessed, they would, in all likelihood, have been averted. And seco he would 
have been, with all the might and main of the Conservative party, had he not 
alienated the best, although not the wisest portion of them, Sy his conduct in 
twentynine. But these are by-gones, to which it is either idle or mischievous 
now to allude, except for the purpose of allaying the heatt-burnings, and repro- 
ducing a cordial union amongst those, upon whose Gomeert depends the only 
chance of salvation for the country. Kn 

NeveroutT—But they will not be united ; they will not again act together— 
at least upon any system which would render $heir acting together important. 
They are divided into clubs and knots, @ach/of which has its own little object, 
which it — without any reference to the general interests of such a Conser- 

0 


vative policy as could alone take us of our present difficulties. Peel is 
wedded to his own peculiar view of the _e ; Sir R. Vivian, to his 
antipathy to the modern doctrine of free trade; Sadler to his ultra-anti-Malthu- 


sianism ; and Captain Gordon thinks that nothing will be done, until the measure 
of twentynine is rescinded, and the country blessed with what he calls a system 
of scriptural education. When a party is thus split into sects, each of which 
claims a oe influence for its own peculiar tenets, what good can it 
accomplish ? None whatever. . Therefore I would have you abandon it; or, at 
least, not so completely identify yourself with it, as that its errors, or its mispo- 
7 may prove your ruin. 

OPLAR—I am not insensible to the evil of divisions, such as still exist 
amongst the Conservative party ; but I have taken my position after due deli- 
beration, and am resolved to abide the issue. Undoubtedly, as yet, a 
unanimity of actuating principle is wanting; but that is all that is w to 
render the present opposition the most formidable, both in a moral and 
point of view, that ever appeared in Parliament. The misfortune is, that our 
able men are suspected not to be honest; and our honest men are known not 
to be able ; that is, to possess the ability requisite for managing the concerns 
of a great empire. The blight which has fallen upon the character of the one, 
has encouraged the other to aspire to a position which they are not naturally 
qualified to occupy ;—and thus, a struggle has arisen between the efforts of ho- 
nest incompetency to attain, and the reluctance of damaged worth and ability 
to relinquish, the leadership of a great party. One such mind as that of 
Burke or of Pitt would set all to rights. But where, alas! is it to be found ! 

NEvEROUT—Come, come, this is too bad. Burke was an eloquent writer, 
and I mean not now to dispute whether his peculiar views were right or wrong ; 
but surely you must allow that his authority is not very great at present. Look 
at any of the Journals which influence extensively public opinion, and see the 
contempt with which he is treated. 

PopLar—Aye. But there is a species of contempt which only ratifies the 
worth and the excellence of the party against whom it is directed. There are 
those in politics as well as in religion “who hate the light, and will not come 
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into the light, lest their deeds should be reproved.” You will scarcely deny 
that some of your leading journalists are of this class ; and, if that be so, it is 
not neni that they can neither speak nor write of Mr. Burke with temper. 
They inherit the spirit and the principles of their progenitors of the French 
school ; and Burke was the great providential instrument by whom the designs of 
these arch-innovators were first detected, and exposed to the gaze of indignant Eu- 
rope. He it was, by whom the delusions were dissipated, under the cover of which 
they had,not unreasonably, calculated that they might proceed successfully in their 
work of disorganization and demolition, until one stone was not left upon ano- 
ther in the edifice of civil society. He it was, whose comprehensive mind ex- 
posed the narrowness, whose extensive reading and enlarged experience demon- 
strated the empyricism, whose penetrating intellect detected the:sophistry, whose 
keen and cutting sarcasm, whose biting irony chastised and ridiculed the ribald 
insolence, the brutal ignorance, the gross and unredeemed vulgarity of that race 
of pseudo-patriots, who rode, for a season, so triumphantly, upon the passions 

& misguided and infuriate populace ; and whose lofty eloquence, (a voice 


aes shrine where reason and conscience maintained a joint supremacy ; 


penetrating and informing the other, and both becoming a living 


80 ed, “ with most miraculous organ,” the deep damnation of those 
por aL ial principles, which inflicted, successively, anarchy and des- 
potism on. apd more than half-accomplished the subjugation and the 
ruin of Js itjtherefore, any wonder, that the name of Edmund Burke 


should inspire with @read and hatred the reckless and the profligate, to the re- 
motest genérations? “They cannot forget the word of power, which they were 
constrained to obey; the, master spirit by whose might their weak devices were 
confounded ; the genius at whose zebuke they “fled howling ;"—and, while 
every year is adding to the homours of the mighty dead ; while the number of 
those who derive instruction from his life, and imbibe wisdom from his pages, 
is gradually increasing ; while time, by his sure though tardy influence, is soft- 
ening the bitterness of that party rameour, which obstructed, though it could 
not counteract, his usefulness, and wounded his peace, though it could not in- 
jure his reputation ; while such ape the trophies which encircle his venerable 
name, and are accumulating upon his honoured et there are not wanting 
occasional outbreaks of that fiendish malignity which he ever scorned to propi- 
tiate, by any tame or qualified reprobaliem of its practices, and which can as 
little forgive as forget the light that was let in upon its misdeeds, and the mighty 
overthrow which it experienced, when he\ rose the vindicator of outraged reli- 
gion and insulted reason. Yes. The old purveyors to the carcass butchers of 
France, the base panderers to the tyranny of Buonaparte, the enemies of religion, 
of order, of honour, and of good faith, may be permitted to utter curses even 
as loud as they are deep, against the great apostle of legitimate government, and 
Tegulated freedom ;—for they but enhance and perpetuate his triumph, by per- 


; ec coed something like a faint resemblance of the monster over whom it was 


d ; and give a deeper cordiality, and confer a kind of devotional thank- 
fulness upon the acclamations of the wise and good, by feelingly convincing 
them, and, as it were, bringing them within actual ken of the incurable folly, 
and the consummate wickedness of the faction, whose efforts would, at that 
time, have been as successful as they were diabolical, if the genius and virtue of 
the illustrious Irishman did not stand before them in the way ; and, like a hero 
in celestial panoply, sentinel our time-hallowed constitution. 

NeEverout— Your theme seems to have inspired you. But, eloquent Sir, to 
what purpose ? What revolution failed to accomplish then, reform is likely to 
effect now. We were preserved from the aggression of wickedness, only to fall 
victims to the prescriptions of ignorance. The most that Burke could do, was 
to stave off the destruction waichinaeatel in his day, and which, I fear, is now 
about to break upon us. 

PorLar—Do not be a prophet of evil. We may yet be saved. I see, as 
plainly as you do, the dangers which lie before us and around us ; and if others 
could see them as we do, all would be well. If there existed amongst us even 
one such mind as that of Burke, before three months you would see a party in 
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England by whom, even at this, the eleventh hour, the progress of revolution 
would be arrested. 

Neverout—lI confess I am more than sceptical as to that. Remember, he 
would now have to deal with a reformed House of Commons; a House of 
Commons, who may be truly described as “ having ears and hear not ;” so that 
there is but little chance of their giving heed to the voice of the charmer, 
“charm he never so wisely.” 

PorpLar—You state a difference which, unquestionably, gives rise to a diffi- 
culty, forthe removal of which I am not prepared. Any man who should at 
present undertake to champion a conservative policy, will have to contend 
against fearful odds, even supposing the crown and the nobility to be properly 
aroused to a sense of their danger. No doubt, it will be much more difficult 
to influence a House of Commons, in which the King and the Aristocracy have 
been deprived of the benefit which hitherto belonged to them, than it was when 
Burke and Pitt contended against the designs of revolutionary France. They 
had, as auditors, a different class of persons from those who are likely to con- 
stitute our future Parliaments : men whose education rendered them suscepi- 
ble of enlightened convictions, and whose position rendered them indepexident 
of the caprice of the mob. They could, therefore, afford to be honest without 
losing their seats ; and were able, in some measure, to guide that popular im- 
pulse, which so many must now be content to follow. But even then, a prodi- 
gious effect was produced out of doors by the genius and the eloquence of 
Burke, who succeeded in casting the evil spirit of Jacobinism out of the great 
bulk of the people, so that those who had been, previously, under its most 
savage influence, and who could not be bound, no, not by ites were found 
“ sitting and clothed, and in their right mind.” It :nust, however, be admitted, 
that if active Jacobinism was more ripe in those days, passive Jacobinism is more 
prevailing at present ;—and for this I will never cease to blame the supineness 
of the Conservative party ; who were satisfied with merely defeating present 
hostility, without making any sufficient provision against its recurrence in a 
worse form, and at a period when they were less prepared. Our institutions 
were then endangered by violence ; they are now iduaen through indiffer- 
ence. The violence of the Jacobins, which was defeated, has been renewed. 
It was the natural product of ignorance and malignity, which at all times and 
in all countries, engenders a spirit o reckless resistance to constituted autho- 
rity, aud established order. On the contrary, its opposite, the conservative 
principle, is the product of knowlege and virtue ; qualities which are not of 
spontaneous growth, but which require care and culture ;—and this care and 
culture not having been bestowed upon them, all sound notions of government, 
and all reverence for social institutions which have stood the test of ages, seem 
to have perished from amongst the people. Nothing short of this can possibly 
account for the appalling apathy with which the late changes were received by 
the great bulk of the nation ; who are still fain to believe that they love the old 
constitution of England, at the very moment that they are consenting that it 
shall for ever pass away. This, I say, making all due allowances for the great 
delusion that was practised by Ministers at the late dissolution, for the wicked 
use that was made of the name of the King, for the senseless prejudice which 
was excited against what were called rotten boroughs ; for the shameless falsifi- 

cation of history, which represented that ancient part of the constitution as a 
modern innovation, and disguised the real nature of the question at issue, which 
was simply this, whether the Lords should continue to maintain an influence in 
the Commons, which was incapable of being employed for any other purpose 
than that of preventing abrupt collision; or whether the Commons should be- 
come possessed of such a degree of authority, as should thenceforth render 
them omnipotent in all national deliberations ; and, to all intents and purposes, 
annihilate the authority of the Lords; making all just allowance, I say, for 
these and sundry other delusions, ope | could have made the people of this 
great empire, the victims of the present reforming ministry, but a species of pas- 
sive jacobinism, or an ignorance of the value of their ancient form of govern- 
ment, for which those are deeply chargeable who neglected to avail themselves 
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of the opportunities which were abundantly in their power, of moulding and 
fashioning to wise and to good purposes, that spirit which has now been trained 
to sedition, and which is only powerful for evil. But they suffered others to 
sow the wind, and they are now reaping the whirlwind. 

. Neverout—What you say is unquestionable truth. Both the moral and 
political education of the people has been neglected. Our rulers forgot that 
although one generation seldom fails to leave its errors, its vices, or its follies, as 
an inheritance to those who are to follow ; there is no certainty that its virtues, 
or its wisdom will be transmitted with equal fidelity. The one, as you justly 
observe, are the spontaneous product of a soil naturally rank and unweeded, the 
other as a species of garden fruit, which requires a nice and difficult training, and 
which speedily degenerates, if not cultivated with the utmost care. But, in truth, 
our government, if ministers had minds to see their importance, was far too de- 
moeratical, even before the passing of the reform bill, to be able to attend to 
those things. Their measures were all necessarily shaped with reference to the 


. my ition they expected to encounter ; and they were much more solicitous to 
a plausible show of retrenchment and economy in the eyes of their adver- 
saries, to devise measures for their own prospective security, by making 
ision for the moral improvement of the people. But if this was the case 
under the former government, what must be expected from future administra- 
tions? What Tories could not accomplish, when the house of commons was 
less democratieal, Whigs, assuredly, will not accomplish, now that it is more so ; 
and therefore it is that Psee no hope of bettering our condition, until fatal ex- 
perience shalthave warned our sanguine politicians of the errors of their present 
courses; and that ‘1 would have you, while there is yet time, make a cautious 
retreat from a position, am obstinate maintenance of which can only bring ruin 
upon yourself, without ing any advantage for your country. 
PorLar— You have well gaid @ll that you have said respecting the supineness 
of former governments, and also the difficulty in which they were placed res- 
pecting the carrying into effect any wise views, (supposing them to have enter- 


tained them,) having for their et the more general diffusion, amongst the 
mass of the people, of sound and political instruction. But had they, in 


° the zenith of Tory rule, been as firmly persuaded as we are of the importance of 
making the hseutaie of the people keep pace with their power, of giving them 
principle in proportion as they had obtained influence, I cannot believe that they 
would have found it impossible to proctire the assent of peclioment to’ measures 
for that purpose. Nor do I now despair of seeing much which may remedy 
former neglect, provided those, whose espécial provinee it is to preside over 

uch concerns, be but earnest and judicious in the prosecution of their object. 
With such a persuasion, can I prove false to my trust, or a renegade to that 
cause which i only desire to live as long as I can be instrumental in sustaining ? 
Here, however, we must begin. We must endeavour to dispossess our country- 
men of the demon of Jacobinism ; and that can only be done by supplying the 
congo! that half knowledge which more than any thing else has contri- 
buted to lead them astray. Our adversaries have never been wanting to their 
cause in supplying in abundance all that was calculated to engender discontent 
and sedition, and thus to pave the way for revolution. If we are only as true 
to our cause, we shall find that they have been only doing our business ; for we will 
only have to add to what they have done in order to turn their own engines 
against themselves. “The school-master is abroad” has become, through our 
supineness, the watchword in the march of audacious ignorance. If we employ 
our energies, it may become the watchword in the march of enlightened reason, 
and serve in future, to strengthen and consolidate, as much as it has as yet served 
to weaken and destroy those institutions which have proved the ‘ decus’ and the 
* tutamen’ of our liberties, and which have made the constitution of England the 
envy and the admiration of the world. 

Neverout—You rave, old man, or you mock us! Envy and admiration! 
We have now become a by-word amongst surrounding nations! Never will 
England again retain the rank which she has so insanely relinquished. Our 
po will henceforth resemble dogs with kettles tied to their tails. 

f the members are not mad, they must seem to be mad, or they will not be 
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trusted. No; our day has'gone by ; we have taken a sudden plunge from a 
height of glory and prosperity unparalleled in the history of the world, and 
will not find our level until we reach the opposite point-of misery and humilia- 
tion. It is maddening to think of this. In the case of France, the madness of 
the people forced revolution upon the King ; in our case the contrary has taken 
place, and revolution has been forced, by those high in authority, upon an 
astonished and reluctant people. But the thing is done; it has been done 
despite our efforts ; and we can as little remedy as we could prevent it. For 
my part, my resolution is taken: I have sacrificed much: I will sacrifice no 
more. Public affairs I feel to be beyond my controul, and I will even betake 
myself to courses in which I may find my private advantage. 

PorLar.—Feeling as you do, resentment and indignation at what has been 
done, your language is natural ; but I have better hopes of the ultimate destiny 
of my country. England will yet rise superior both to the treachery of her pre- 
tended friends, and the violence of her open enemies. The Tory party deserved 
much of what they at present suffer. Had the reform bill never passed, they. 
were proceeding in a course which must have undermined the constitykt6n. 
Their own interests as a party were scandalously neglected. The ‘ait’ press 
was almost entirely in the hands of the Whigs. The able men, wkio honestly 
and laboriously, and with great sacrifices, advocated their cause fr years, were 
suffered to remain in penury and obscurity ; while those who had no other 
claims than that of relationship to men in office, were revelling in luxury at the 
expense of the public. Look at the case of Robert Scathey. See that great 
man devoting all the energies of his powerful mind to the good of that cause 
which our late rulers acknowledged was identified with the fame and happiness 
of the country. See him enriching every department of our literature by his 
genius, while he has yet found time for those essays, replete with original thought, 
and sound and lofty principles, which have given its chief value to that noble 
pa the Quarterly Review. One would think that any ministry would 

ave been proud of patronizing such a man. And yet, what has been his 
reward? A hard struggle for existence. Mr. Southey is this moment indebted 
to his daily exertions for his daily bread. And although he is, perhaps, the last 
man in the world to complain of this, yet, it is impossible for me not to think, 
and to feel of it as of a national grievance, which reflects especial disgrace upon 
those who had, for such a length of time, the disposal of the patronage of go- 
vernment, and who neglected to employ it ina manner that would have reflected 
lasting honour upon themselves. Look, again, tothe manner in which the nomi- 
nation boroughs were, in most instances, filled. I do not mean to say that many 
valuable members were not thus introduced into the house of commons. But 
is it possible to see such men as Lockhart, and others who might be easily 
named, without seats in that house, while striplings and nincompoops, who never 


attempted to digest any stronger intellectual food than the confectionery of the . 


circulating library, wrote themselves M. P., and took their places amongst “ the 
collective wisdom.” No, my friend. These were crying offences. They were 
sins against good sense and sound principle, for which the Tories can now 
scarcely find a place for repentance, though they may seek it diligently, and 
with tears. Beside, the church was neglected. The high places were not pro- 
perly filled. Although the Duke of Wellington was not a profligate or a careless, 
e was yet an incompetent dispenser of church patronage ; and the consequence 
was, that appointments made with the best intentions, have reflected but little 
credit upon those by whom they were advised. I might easily illustrate this 
ee of the subject by a reference to some of the deaneries both in England and 
reland. When Whigs abuse church patronage, it is all fair. They are but work- 
ing in their vocation. They are only consistent in doing all that in them lies to 
bring into contempt, by their acts, a system which they have never omitted an 
opportunity of disparaging by their speeches and writings. But when Tories 
abuse their power, it is felt “as the unkindest cut of all.” They were the 
champions to whose chivalry the honour and the interests of our venerable 
spiritual mother, were, an especial manner. entrusted ; and when they prove 
recreant knights, her condition is ho ly deplorable. 
Neverout—The church is, cert , how, “hors de combat.” In this 
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country it is absolutely overthrown. I do not believe any one entertains the 
hope of setting it up here again. ‘Our friends at the other side of the channel may, 
therefore, say, “ proximus ardet.” When the Irish establishment is done away, 
they will have lost the best out-work of the Church of England. 

orpLaR—aAssuredly, their establishment will not long survive that of Ireland. 
The connection between them is like that of the Siamese youths ; the death of 
the one will be soon followed by the death of the other. But, both may yet be 
preserved. 

Neverovt—I should like to hear your recipe for the resuscitation of the 
Church of Ireland. 

Portar—lIt is very simple. Good government, and a more adequate repre- 
sentation of its interests in parliament. Let the government only resolve, ho- 
nestly, to. carry into effect the laws of the land, and tithe will be collected with as 
much ease as éver; and let the church possess those who are qualified to protect 
it against the vituperation with which it is constantly assailed, and I would stake 
my existence that, before three sessions have elapsed, it would become as po- 
pular.as it has been rendered odious. The church has suffered much more from 
the lukewarmness or the incompetency of its friends, than from the power or the 
violence of its‘enemies. No institution, no body of men, no character however 
immaculate, ever was, or ever can be, proof against persevering and reiterated 
obloquy. But, let a defender appear whe is able and willing to undertake the 
cause of outraged ‘and insulted virtue, and I entertain far too good an opinion of 
my fellow men not 'to believe that he would meet with sympathy and encourage- 
ment even in a reformed parliament. 

NEvERoutT—But is not the éxpense of the Irish church a great grievance? 

Portar—No: unless it is a great grievance that a portion of the rental of 
the country is retained and spent among the people. 

Neverout—Has not Ricardo demonstrated that tithe does not fall upon the 
landlord, but upon the consumer ? 

Portar—No. He has attempted to draw an inference of that kind from his 
theory of rent; a theory which may now. be considered as absolutely without 
any sound foundation. See the late edition of Say’s great work on Political 
Economy, and, “ The True’ Theory of Rent,” by Mr. Peronet Thomson, of 
Cambridge. I will take another opportunity of dwelling more fully on that sub- 
ject s suffice it to say; at present, that Ricardo’s theory is built altogether upon 
the fallacy of “ non causa pro causa.” Had he been a more liberally educated 
man, it is impossible that he could have fallen into such an error. 

NerveroutT—Error or no, it is at present very prevalent amongst those who 
take the lead in the house of commons upon all questions of political economy. 
Heard you not how O’Connell lately trumpeted it forth ? 

Portar—Yes ; and it was most amusing. It reminded me of a scene which 
i witnessed when I was a young man. There were two women selling cockles. 
The one had excellent cockles, but a very bad voice; the other had very bad 
cockles, but a very good voice. The former, therefore, got into the immediate 
neighbourhood of the latter, and continued to draw to herself all the customers 
who were’ attracted by the stentorian lungs of her rival. Just such a mouth- 
piece has O’Connell been made by the political economists: with the difference, 
that, im his case, there is a “ quid pro quo.” He supports their theory of tithes, 
upon condition of their supporting him in his antipathy to the church establish- 
ment. Indeed, in so far complying with his wishes, they are doing no violence 
to their own inclimations. Ricardo’s inference was hailed with delight, much 
more because it was expected to act as a lever for the overthrow of the church, 
than for‘any other important consequences that could have resulted from it. 
And, long after it is defunct as a matter of science, it will be maintained by the 
same purpose. “It reminds me of the doctrine of transubstantiation, which was 
first) invented in accordance with the Aristotelic distinction of substance and ac- 
cident, and when that was exploded, was still maintained because it added to the 
the influence of the Romish priesthood, by whom the distinction was maintained 
for the sake of the doctrine, simply because the doctrine could not be maintained 
without the distinction. It has been, accordingly, remarked, that whatever he 
Vor. 1. c 
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its other demerits, transubstantiation cannot be denied to exhibit, in this respect, 
a remarkable instance of filial piety, by supporting its parents in their old age. 

Neverout—If Ricardo’s doctrine respecting tithes, be but half as successful 
as the Romish doctrine of transubstantiation, it will do more for the subversion 
of the Church of England, than the other has effected for the support of the 
Church of Rome. 

PorLar—But it will not be so far successful. It has already been found out. 
And although O’Connell has been made a mouth-piece to trumpet it, he too, 
will soon learn that there can be no credit in dressing in cast-off clothes, Besides, 
there is no man more ready at a retractation. 

Neverout—He, certainly, has no occasion for subtle inferences, in order to 
accomplish the destruction of the Church of Ireland. That has been done to 
his hand, I think the government have even gone before him; they have actu- 
ally been his pioneers, in all that relates to the extinction of tithes. 

ae Stanley is, I believe, well disposed to support the church. His 
measures, however, are but ill seconded by the other members of the adminis- 
tration, who rather give him his way than cordially co-operate with him. He 
will find out, by and by, the purposes to which his fine talents have been made 
subservient. The bills of w ‘ich he lately gave notice would do much towards 
remedying the defects and providing for the stability of the church estab! shment 
in nied, But they have been deferred, as the price of the support wich the 
Irish members gave to government in the famous case of the Russian Dutch 
loan ;—and who does not see that it will be impossible to carry them in a re- 
formed parliament ? 

Neverout—One of these bills is, I think, for the purpose of creating corpo- 
rations for the management of church property, which would then be assimilated 
to the property of universities. It is founded, as I learn, upon a suggestion of the 
Archbishop of Dublin, and does afford a prospect of securing the possessions of 
the church, while it separates the clergyman from all disagreeable collision with 
his parishioners respecting pecuniary matters,or,the mammon of unrighteousness, 
which has, indeed, in their instance, proved “the root of all evil.” I trust that 
bill at least, will be carried. 

Portar—Do you not know that O’Connell cries out louder against that, than 
against any other part of the proposed system of commutation. It is downright 
amusing to see the facility with which he can take opposite grounds for the 
accomplishment?of the same object. He first objects to the Irish Church, because 
of the grinding exactions of the Protestant Clergyman, and the odious nature 
of a tax, where the people of one denomination pay the religious teachers of 
those of another. Well, a change is about to be made which does away with at 
least, one part of this objection, by removing the clergy from all contact with 
those who pay the tithes. He then cries out, “ Oh! you unmerciful wretches, 
what are you about todo? Are you about to take the people out of the hands 
of the kind and indulgent Protestant Clergyman, and to bring them within the 
fangs of a heartless corporation? This is a change for which we do not thank 

ou. Unless the church is destroyed root and branch, there shall be no peace 
in Ireland.” Such is the present language of this audacious demagogue ; and it 
will not be the fault of our precious rulers if it do not prove more destructive to 
our institutions, even than it is disgraceful to himself. When the wolf was de- 
termined to devour the lamb, he was not more solicitous about finding a plausi- 
ble excuse for his ravening appetite, than O’Connell for the destruction of the 
Church of Ireland. 

Neverout—The church has certainly had to stand black, as the school-boys 
say, for assaults of almost every description, She resembles the cocks on Shrove- 
Tuesday, which are tied to stakes for the amusement of the ruffian multitude, 
who sling their bludgeon missiles at them with a cowardly barbarity, which is 
only to be equalled by the bravery with which the big-hearted little birds clap 
their wings, and exultingly meet the impending danger. 

Portar—lIf the bird were a hen instead of a cock, the cowardly atrocity of 
the ruffians in the legislature would be more strongly exemplified. But, in that 
case, I verily believe, the ruffians of the cock-pit would be half divested of their 
ferocity, and find it impossible to strike the timid and cowering creatures, whose 
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very helplessness should have excited sympathy, and procured for them protee- 
tion. But, Hume and O’Connell are only so much the more encouraged to manifest 
all their truculence, when the object upon which they would wreak their malice 
is feeble, unresisting, and defenceless. If the church is to be maintained, it 
must, unquestionably, have other defenders than those who at present espouse its 
cause in parliament. 

Neveroutr—And what other can it have, 

PorLar—lIts interests should be looked to by some of its own members. 

NevERout— What! would you have the clergy become politicians ? 

PorLar— Unquestionably; if the good of the country requires it ; as, I verily 
believe, it does. It never was intended that our clergy should be wholly di- 
vested of a political character, even as it never was intended that politics should 
be wholly divested of a religious character, or, pursued without reference to the 
great end, which should be held in view by nations as well as individuals, in all 
those things which concern the moral and the social well-being of the commu- 
nity. ‘“ Vane leges sine moribus ;” and, if laws be divorced from morality im 
their origin, they can scarcely be conducive to it in their operation. Now, is it 
possible to designate, by any less strong epithet, the positive exclusion of the 
authorised teachers of morality, from the house of commons? In that assembly, 
questions are prey occurring which relate, not only to the interests of the 
chureh, but, vitally affect the morality of the people ; and the only individuals 
who are prohibited, by legislative enactment, from taking any part in the dis- 
cussion of such questions, are those who, from the nature of their property, are 
a, interested in the questions at issue, and from their professional know- 
edge, most capable of bringing learning and ability to bear upon them with 
advantage. What would be thought, if any of the other professions were thus 
treated ?—If lawyers were excluded, by reason of their profession, when ques- 
tions relating to the law or to the army were discussed before parliament? But, 
when Hume attacks the army, he has to encounter Sir Henry Hardinge ; and, if 
he ventured to attack the law, he would presently find that he only brought a 
nest of Hornets about his ears. But the poor, proscribed, defenceless church, 
may be persecuted and pillaged with all impunity. Why? Simply because 
she has no professional defenders. She has no one who may meet her enemies 
in the gate. 

Neverout —What you say is very true; there are few, in parliament, who 
venture to stand up for the church ; and, amongst them, there is a lack both of 
the requisite zeal and ability. Still 1 am not reconciled to a measure which 
would identify the clergy, as a body, with the heat and exasperation of party 
politics, They ought to stand aloof from the political discussions of the day ; 
or, only appear as mediators, by whom conflicting differences might be reconciled, 
and peace and good will promoted. But, you well know how difficult it would 
be for them to sustain that character, if they were eligible to seats in par- 
liament. 

Poptar—The clergy in America are eligible to seats in Congress; and I 
have never heard that they lost professional weight, by gaining political impor- 
tance. I do not propose that the church, as such, should be represented ; only, 
that the people should be permitted to choose a clergyman, if they should pre- 
fer him to any other, for the purpose of representing them, I have examined 
the question calmly and closely, and have not been able to discover a single 
good reason why churchmen should be exempted from the duty of serving their 
country in parliament. They constitute the class, who, from their leisure and edu- 
cation, may be supposed to possess the most ample knowledge of the abstract 
principles of legislation ; and there never was a time when their presence and 
their influence might have had a more beneficial influence upon our parliamen- 
tary debates, than it would have at present ; and that, not merely upon profes- 
sional questions, but upon every question requiring the exercise of contempla- 
tive sagacity, and a philosophical acquaintance with the nature of man. 

Neverout—I have not hitherto regarded the clergy in the light in which 
you have now presented them. I have always respected them for their profes- 
sional knowledge, and the general purity of their lives, but any thing further, I 
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have not given tliem credit for. If your statement be correct, I have certainly 
done them injustice. 

Portar—lI will only ask of you to take up that first report of the British 
Association for the advancement of science, and see the proportion which the 
elergy who are engaged in philosophical pursuits, bear to the other members. 
Sir, the clergy are almost as exclusively the depositaries and the pioneers of 
learning at the present day, as they were in the darker ages ; and, 1 demand, 
is the legislature the only place into which ability sueh as they exhibit, shall not 
obtain admission? May all other professional men, who are so loaded by bu- 
sifiess as to be incapable of devoting any portion of their time to the advance- 
ment of any science, yet be invited to take a full share in all parliamentary pro- 
¢eedings, and shall the body, whose members contribute to the promotion of 
every science, be forbidden to interfere in the making of our laws? Do our 
legislators so abound in wisdom and knowledge, that they can afford to dispense 
with the services of that class, amongst whom wisdom and knowledge are chiefly 
to be found? Or, are they desirous of exemplifying the famous’ saying of the 
profligate Pope, by shewing “ quam parva sapientia regatur mundus?” Alas! 
alas! Let the reform bill answer these questions. 

Neverout—It is, | allow, somewhat anomalous that the clergy should be ex- 
cluded from the House of Commons ; and I never could advocate such exclu- 
sion, except from a persuasion that their professional character would suffer 
more from their conneetion with ——- than the country could gain by their 
presence in Parliament. Only think of a clergyman engaged in all the dirty 
work of a contested election. 

PorLark— You well know that the dirty work of a contested election is never 
done by the principals. They, generally, keep aloof from the turmoil and bus- 
tle, and suffer others to promote the violence, or to practice the cajolery, neces- 
sary or useful for securing their return. Now; there is nothing which at pre- 
sent prevents the clergy from engaging in agencies of this kind, except that 
sensé of professional decorum, which is, generally speaking, found sufficient to 
keep them out of such scenes, and which would not, assuredly, be less effectual 
were they 'to engage as principals in an election contest. For then, any indeco- 
rous intermeddling would be decidedly injurious to them. They must know, 
that they would defeat their own ends by any compromise of their professional 
character ;—-s0 that, instead of being exposed to an additional incentive to a 
departure from the strictest propriety, they would be guarded, by an additional 
sariction, against any such laxity of conduct, or latitude of behaviour, as might, 
hy possibility, give an advantage to watchful and active enemies. 

Neverour—But if they should be returned, what is to become of their spiri- 
tual charge ? 

PopLtar—That is a matter for the consideration of the bishop. No clergy- 
man should be suffered to hold a benefice, and, at the same time, to possess a 
seat in the House of Commons, without the most ample provision having been 
made that the parish did not suffer by his absence. This could be very easily 
done. There are many sinecures which might be held by those who became 
responsible for parliamentary duties, and for which they might easily exchange 
their preferments. But, what I chiefly rely upon is this, that a class of 
= would be trained and educated with a peculiar reference to their legis- 

ive duties ; that'a kind of division of offices would take place amongst the 
clergy, and that the very emergency itself would create the means by which it 
was to be supplied, without subtracting a single useful labourer from the vine- 
yard of the Lord. Thus, you see, it is easy to answer honest objections. 

NEverout—lI am quite ready to admit the force of much of what you have 
said. There is nothing in the mere profession of a clergyman which should dis- 
qualify him from being a legislator. If there were, the bishops should not be 
permitted to sit in the House of Lords. What you have said, also, respecting 
the extent of their scientific knowledge, and the degree in which it is appropri- 
able to every purpose, but the service of the state, has, I confess, made’a strong 
impression upon me; and it does, I acknowledge, seem monstrous, that the 
clergy may be mathematicians, metaphysicians, astronomers, geologists—that 
their minds may be given to every thing, in short, except alone that which con- 
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cerns the political well-being of the empire. It would.be idle to contend that 
they might not contribute to that, quite as much as they have contri- 
buted to the advancement of learning, and the cultivation of philosophy. But 
I have another objection, which, I trust, you will judge to be an honest one, and 
which is not, I think, so easily answered. Is there not a certain degree of sym- 
pathy excited, and protection procured for the clergy, as being, so far, ddiesiochees; 
as long as they are excluded from the House of Commons, which would cease, as 
soon as they might be present to defend themselves? And would not one in- 
temperate and injudicious advocate, if a churchman, do them-more mischief, 
than any ten judicious ones could do them good? That consideration it was, 
which reconciled me to the practical extinction of the convocation. These are not 
times in which the pretensions of high churchmen, as they are called, would be 
endured ; and, if the clergy were brought together in a political character, there 
is too much reason to fear, that such pretensions would be absurdly and offensively 
put forward. Now, if this should be the case, I think you will allow, that the expe- 
riment which you suggest could not be made without exposing them to. serious 
injury ;—and, it is for you to judge, whether, upon the whole, more might not 
be lost by the: destruction of the church, than could be gained by engaging 
churchmen in the service of their country in Parliament. 

PopLar—Your objection is well put ; and is, in point of fact, the strongest 
that could be alleged against my proposal. I have often revolved it in my mind 
with all the attention that its importance deserves ; and the result has been, not 
that it possesses no weight, but, that it is not sufficient to justify the positive 
exclusion of the clergy from the house of commons. In the first place their 
helplessness no longer ensures them protection. The age of chivalry has gone by; 
and, not that merely but common honesty seems scarcely to be respected. What 
Burke thought impossible, is now about to come to pass ; parliament are about 
to assert, not an authority for regulation and controul, but, for use and dominion, 
over the fixed estates of the clergy. Their property is thus openly, coring. 
and powerfully assailed, while it is feebly, timidly, and inefficiently defended : 
and, all this, BECAUSE they are not .adequately and professionally represented. 
No, I can never believe that the absence of those, by whom the sophists might 
be exposed, and the spoliators rebuked, can benefit the church in these times : 
or that the tender mercies of Hume and O'Connell are more than an equiva- 
lent for that competent and principled advocacy, by which the stupid malignity 
of the one might be chastised, and the reckless violence of the other resisted. 

Neverout—Recollect that I do not object to competent and well princpled 
advocacy ; such I consider most desirable; but only to such advocacy as 
might do harm rather than good; and such, I fear, might be the advocacy of 
some churchmen. 

PorLar—But I do not think the probability is in favour of the selection of 
foarage of that description, Besides, the question is not, now, as between 

igh church men and low church men. It may be truly said, “de toto corpore 
Ecclesiz certatur!” It is not whether the church of England is to enjoy or to 
relinquish this or that privilege ; but, simply whether it is to stand or fall. And, 
in such a case, is it or is it not to have competent defenders? Believe me, it 
is a case which requires what Lord Bacon calls a whole man. A lawyer ora 
soldier, men whose time and thoughts are very fully engrossed by other concerns, 
can never undertake its cause either with the spirit, the energy, the knowledge, 
or the perseverance, which might be expected from those who are trained aud 
educated for its service: and, nothing short of ad/ the devotion and ail the 
ability which may thus be brought to its aid, can save it from the fieree hostility 
of ruthless, unscrupulous, and implacable enemies. A feeble defence, in such a 
case, is worse than no defence at all. It is that, and not intemperate advocacy, 
by which the church is, at present, endangered. Shall we, therefore, proscribe 
the only class of men from amongst whom advocates might be selected, upon 
whose knowledge and ability a reliance might be placed, simply because that 
elass contains those also whose zeal may possibly exceed their discretion? That 
would be, to abandon:a cause to certain destruction, from the fear of an érrar 
of judgment in the choice of those by whom it might be maintained. It would 
be something like the cowardice of the soldier, who shot himself before a battle, 
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for fear of being killed. But, I do not fear the error of which you are appre- 
hensive. If the clergy were eligible to seats in the house of commons, I have no 
doubt that men of moderation and wisdom would find their way into that assem- 
bly, who would be, upon all vital constitutional questions, woadrwy avragsos wrrwr, 
and make up, in worth and weight, what they wanted in numbers. The church 
is, truly, in hard case. Intemperance cou/d not make its condition worse ; and, 
one intrepid and well appointed champion might yet give it a chance of 
victory. 

Neverout—But, you forget that the Bishops have seats in the House of 
Lords. 

PorpLar—And what is the House of Lords at present? It has passed under 
the yoke; and although I am far from condemning the prudence which preferred 
disgrace to destruction, yet, for all Conservative purposes, that assembly has be- 
come almost as complete a non-entity as the two houses of Convocation. No. 
It is in the commons the battle must be fought; and there, if anywhere, a stand 
must be made in defence of the establishment. I wish not to undervalue the 
assistance which the Bishops may give, if seconded in the lower house, by men 
of their own order. But, without such support, in that assembly, which is now 
predominant in the legislature, they will be either intimidated into a compliance 
with the measures of the spoliators, or, provoked into a feeble and ineffective 
resistance, which will only precipitate their doom, by exposing their weakness and 
decrepitude. 

Neverout—But, softly, good Sir. Would not the Roman Catholic Priests 
get into parliament if your proposal was adopted? 

PopLar—lI very much fear they would not. 

Neverout—What? Fear! Do you not dread such a result ? 

PorLar—By no means. They conth, by possibility, be no where, where they 
could do less harm. A popish priest, in a British House of Commons, preach- 
ing sedition! Why it might produce a salutary effect even upon Joseph 
Hume, and make him ashamed of his. vocation. No, no. If you want to blind 
an owl, be sure to bring him into day-light. But are you not aware that dis- 
senting ministers are, at present, eligible ? 

Neverout—No. I am not. 

PorLar—They are, however. All who pass under the denomination of _ 
description of dissenters, not being in communion with the Church of Scotland, 
and whose orders are not recognised by the united Churches of England and 
Ireland, may, as things stand at present, be returned to serve in the Imperial 
Parliament? Is it, then, unreasonable to expect that our clergy should possess 
a similar indulgence ? 

Neverout—No, certainly ; especially as the convocation has been so long 
practically extinct. I was not at all aware that the dissenting clergy could be 
elected. Have you any thing else to propose, by which the progress of revo- 
jution might be arrested ? 

PorLtar—Much: but I have not time, just now, to detail it. Something must 
be done respecting the press: I will not say to shackle, but to purify. At some 
future time I will explain myself more at large. 

Nreverout—But if you should fail to convince the government of the expedi- 
ency, nay the necessity of the measure which you have proposed—if the Con- 
servative party should still continue supine, or, waste their energies in defending 
a false position ; if they should be divided amongst themselves, and waste those 
powers in contending against each other, which ought to be united against the 
common enemy ; in that case 

PorLar—lIn that case, I will have done my duty. Revolution must take its 
course. It will be some consolation, not to have aided or abetted the pernicious 
and profligate mispolicy which was big with the ruin of England. And I can 
only say, that, when all my efforts to serve the country shall have failed, Ulysses 
did not more eagerly avail himself of an opportunity to escape from the hospita- 
lities of Polyphemus, than I shall to get beyond the reach of “ the tender mer- 
cies” of a reformed parliament. 
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Poetry. 


LINES, 


WRITTEN ON THE LAST DAY OF DECEMBER. 





A few short hours will quickly close 
The old and hoary year ; 

It’s head is charg’d with winter snows, 
Dissolv’d in many a tear. 


Even this its last expiring day, 
Must soon for ever flee ; 

The cheerful sun’s returning ray, 
It never more must see ; 


Yet brightly now his parting beams 
Sad winter's gloom dispel ; 

And of the dying year he seems 
To take a kind farewell. 


Those beams in happier seasons felt, 
Recal the summer fled, 

And cause the chilling snows to melt, 
In tears to memory shed. 


By. such sweet kindness mov’d, the frost 
Of age dissolves away ; 

The ancient year in rapture lost, 
Smiles out its last short day. 


Such was to contemplation’s eyes, 
The tale that nature told ; 

What heart shall not its moral prize 
And its effect unfold! 


THE WANDERER. 
I. 

There is no lip to greet thee, 
Thou home-bound wanderer, 
There is no smile to meet thee, 
No—not a smile from her 
On whom thy boyhood doted, 
Ere the feeling found a name, 
To whose loveliness devoted, 
Manhood sought the field of fame. 

Il. 
On thy shield thou wearest glory, 
On thy casque the laurel-wreath, 
Thine is the hero’s story, 
That survives the wreck of death ; 
But the bosom thou hast panted 
To renew thy kisses on, 
By a golden spell enchanted, 
Play'd thee false and—she is gone. 

Il. 
Once again the sword unsheathing, 
On the plain where triumph smil’d, 
While the trumpet-note is breathing, 
Thou'lt forget thou wert beguil’d. 
Back, where the clarions call thee, 
And the banners proudly wave, 
Where the worst that can befall thee, 
Is to find a warrior’s grave. 
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SONG. 


* Rest thee here!” 


Whene’er the dreams that. now illume 
Each moment, change their hue— 
When Fancy chill’d, hath lost in gloom 

Her borrow’d lustre, too ; 
Whene’er the cup thou’rt quaffing now 
So deep, forgets to cheer, 
Nor hectic passion lights thy brow, 
Come, lov’d’one, ‘rest thee here ! 


I know the magic notes that swell 
From Pleasure’s syren song, 

I know the wildering charms that dwell 
Thy fairy paths along ; 

Yet should’st thou ever cease to deem 
These thornless haunts so dear, 

Or fly from out the withering beam 
They bask in—rest thee here! 


When life’s no more a bower entwin’d 
By Circe’s wanton skill ; 

When wasted smiles, and mirth declin’d; 
Yield to a sadder thrill; 

When Love's and Friendship’s faded wreaths 
Proclaim their closing year, 

And the fragrancy their spring-day breathes, 
Is vanish’d, rest thee here ! 


Come rest thee here, when hopes decay, 
And leave thy heart a waste ; 

When pride and power, as false as they, 
No more are sweet to taste ; 

If sick of joy that never knew 
The dewing of a tear, 

Thou seek’st a calmer peace that grew 
In sorrow, rest thee here! 


Go revel in each soft desire, 
Nor leave one sweet untried, 

Till pall’d delight’s extinguish’d fire 
Leaves not life’s darker side. 

And then, if aching memory, fain 
Would shun a world so drear, 

And fly to scenes, which falsehood’s stain 
Ne’er sullied, rest thee here ! 
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By Samuet Lover, Esq. R.H.A. Author of “ Legends and Stories of Ireland.” 
** Well, he went farther and farther than I can tell.”—Nursery Tae. 


A very striking characteristic of an 
Irishman is his unwillingness to be out- 
done, Some have asserted that this 
arises from vanity, but I have ever been 
unwilling to attribute an unamiable mo- 
tive to my countrymen where a better 
may be found, and one equally tending to 
produce a similar result, and I consider 
a deep-seated spirit of emulation to 
originate this peculiarity. Phreno- 
logists might resolve it by supposing 
the organ of the love of approbation to 
predominate in our Irish craniums, and 
it may be so ; but as I am not in the 
least a metaphysician and very little of 
a phrenologist, I leave those who 
choose, to settle the point in question, 
quite content with the knowledge of 

e fact with which I started, viz :—the 
unwillingness of an Irishman to be out- 
done. This spirit, it is likely, may 
sometimes lead men into ridiculous 
positions; but it is equally probable, 
that the desire of surpassing one another 
has given birth to many of the noblest 
actions and some of the most valuable 
inventions ; let us, therefore, not fall 
out with it. 

Now, having vindicated the motive 
of my countrymen, I will prove the 
total absence of national prejudice in so 
doing, by giving an illustration of the 
ridiculous consequences attendant upon 
this Hibernian peculiarity. 

Barny O’Reirdon was a fisherman of 
Kinsale, and a heartier fellow never 
hauled a net nor cast a line into deep 
water: indeed Barny, independently of 
being a merry boy among his com- 
panions, a lover of good fun and good 
whiskey, was looked up to, rather, by his 

rother-fishermen, as an intelligent fel- 
low, and few boats brought more fish 
to market than Barny O’Reirdon’s ; his 
opinion on certain points in thecraft was 
considered law, and in short, in his own 
little community, Barny was what is 
commonly called a leading man. Now, 
your leading man is always jealous in 
an inverse ratio to the sphere of his 
influence, and the leader of a nation is 
less incensed at a rival’s triumph, than 
the great man of a village. If we 
pursue this descending scale, what a 
a ad jealous person the oracle of 

on. I, 


oyster-dredgers and cockle-women must 
Such was Barny O’ Reirdon. 

Seated one night at a public house, 
the common resort of Barny and 
other marine curiosities, our hero got 
entangled in debate with what he 
called a strange sail—that is to say, a 
man he had never met before, and 
whom he was inclined to treat rather 
magisterially upon nautical subjects, at 
the same time that the stranger was 
equally inclined to assume the high 
hand over him, till at last the new- 
comer made a regular out-break by 
exclaiming, “ Ah tare-an-ouns, lave 
aff your balderdash, Mr. O’Reirdon, by 
the powdhers o’ war its enough, so it 
is, to make a dog bate his father, to hear 
you goin an as if you wor Curlumberus 
or Sir Crustyphiz Wran, whin ivery one 
knows the divil a farther you iver wor, 
nor ketchin’ crabs or drudgin’ oysters.” 

“ Who towld you that, my Wather- 
ford wondher ?” rejoined Barny, “ what 
the dickens do you know about say- 
farin’ farther nor fishin’ for sprats in a 
bow! with your grandmother ” 

* Oh, baithershin,” says the stranger: 

“ And who made you so bowld with 
my name ¢” demanded O’Reirdon. 

“No matther for that,” said the 
stranger, “but if you'd like for to know, 
shure its your cousin Molly Mallins 
knows me well, and maybe I don’t 
konw you and your’s as well as the 
mother that bore you, aye, in throth ; 
and shure I know the very thoughts o! 
you as well as if I was inside o’ you, 
Barny O’Reirdon.” 

“ By my sowl thin you know better 
thoughts than your own, Mr. Whipper- 
snapper, if that’s the name you go by.” 

“ No its not the name I go by ; I’ve 
as good a name as. your own, Mr. 
O’ Reirdon, for want of a betther, and 
that’s O'Sullivan. 

“ Throth there’s more than there’s 
good o’ them,” said Barny. 

“ Good or bad, I’m a cousin o’ your 
own twice removed by the mother’s side.” 

“ And is it the Widda O’Sullivan’s 
boy you'd be that’s left this, come Can- 
dlemas four years ?” 

“ The same.” 

“ Throth thin you might know bet- 
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ther manners to your eldhers, though 
I’m glad to see you, anyhow, agin ; but 
a little thravellin’ puts us beyant our- 
selves sometimes,” said Barny, rather 
contemptuously. 

“ Throth I niver bragged out 0’ my- 
self yit, and its what 1 say that a man 
that’s only a fishin’ aff the land all his 
life has no business to compare in the 
regard o’ thracthericks wid a man that 
has sailed to Fingal.” 

This silenced any further argument 
on Barny’s part. Where Fingal lay 
was all Greek to him ; but unwilling to 
admit his ignorance, he covered his 
retreat with the usual address of his 
countrymen, and turned the bitterness 
of debate into the cordial flow of con- 
gratulation at seeing his cousin again. 

The liquor was freely circulated, and 
the conversation began to take a dif- 
ferent turn, in order to lead from that 
which had nearly ended in quarrel 
between O’Reirdon and his relation. 

The state of the crops, county cess, 
road jobs, &c. became topics, and 
various strictures as to the utility of the 
latter were indulged in, while the merits 
of the neighbouring farmers were can- 
vassed. 

“ Why thin,” said one, “ that field 
@ whate o’ Michael Coghlan, is the 
finest field o’ whate mortial eyes was 
ever set upon—divil the likes iv it my- 
self ever seen far or near.” 

“ Throth thin sure enough,” said 
another, “ it promises to be a fine crap 
anyhow, and myself cant help thinkin’ 
it quare, that Mickee Coghlan, that’s a 
plain spoken, quite (quiet) man, and 
simple like, should have finer craps than 
Pether Kelly o’ the big farm beyant, 
that knows all about the great saycrets 
0’ the airth, and is knowledgeable, to a 
degree, and has all the hard words that 
iver was coined at his finger’s ends.” 

“ Faith he has a power o’ blasthogue 
about him sure enough,” said the former 
speaker, “ ifthat could do him any good, 
but he isn’t fit to howld a candle to Mi- 
chael Coghlan in the regard o’ farmin’.” 

“ Why, blur an agers” rejoined the 
upholder of science, “ sure he met the 
Scotch steward that the Lord beyant 
has, one day, that I hear is a wondher- 
ful edicated man, and was brought over 
here to show us all a patthern—well, 
Pether Kelly met him one day, and by 
gor he discoorsed him to that degree 
that the Scotch chap hadn't a word left 
in his jaw.” 


“ Well and what was he the betther 
o’ having more prate than a Scotch- 
man ?” asked the other. 

“ Why,” answered Kelly’s friend, “I 
think it stands to rayson that the man 
that done out the Scotch steward ought 
to know somethin’ more about farmin’ 
than Mickee Coghlan.” 

“ Augh! don’t talk to me about 
knowing,” said the other, rather con- 
temptuously, “ Sure I gev in to you 
that he has a power o’ prate, and the 
gift o’ the gab, and all to that. I own 
to you that he has the the-o-ry and the 
che-mis-thery, but he has not the craps. 
Now the man that has the craps, is the 
man for my money.” 

“ You're right, my boy” said O’Reir- 
don, with an approving thump of his 
brawny fist on the table, “ its a little 
talk goes far—doin’ is the thing.” 

“ Ah, yiz may run down larnin’ if yiz 
like,” said the undismayed stickler for 
theory versus practice, “ but larnin’ is 
a fine thing, and sure where would the 
world be at all only for it, sure where 
would the staymers (steam boats) be, 
only for larnin’ ¢” 

* Well,” said O’Reirdon, “ and the 
divil may care if we never seen them, 
I'd rather dipind an wind and canvass 
any day than the likeso’ them. What 
are they good for, but to turn good 
sailors into kitchen maids, all as one, 
bilin’ a big pot o’ wather and oilin’ their 
fire-irons, and throwin’ coals an the fire. 
Augh! thim staymers is a disgrace to 
the say ; they’re for all the world like 
ould fogies, smokin’ from mornin’ till 
night and doin’ no good.” 

“ Do you call it doing no good to go 
fasther uor ships iver wint before?” 

“ Pooh! sure Solomon, queen o’ Sheba 
said there was time enough forall things.” 

“ Thrue for you,” said O'Sullivan, 
“ fair and aisy goes far in a day,” is a 
good ould sayin’.” 

“ Well maybe you'll own to the im- 
provemint they’re makin’ in the harbour 
o’ Howth, beyant in Dublin, is some 
good.” 

“ We'll see whether it ‘ill be an im- 
provement first,’ said the obdurate 
O’Reirdon. 

“ Why man alive sure you'll own 
it’s the greatest 0’ good, it is takin’ up 
the big rocks out o’ the bottom o’ the 
harbour.” 

“ Well, an’ where’s the wondher o° 
that ? sure we done the same here.” 

“ Oh yis, but it was whin ‘the tide 
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was out apd the rocks was bare ; but 
up in Howth, they cut away the big 
rocks from undher the say intirely.” 

“Oh, be aisy ; why how could they 
do that ?” 

“ Aye, there’s the matther, that’s 
what larnin’ can do ; and wondherful it 
is intirely! and the way it is, is this, as 
I hear it, for I never seen it, but hard 
it described by the lord to some gin- 
tlemin and ladies one day in his garden 
where I was helpin’ the gardener to 
land some salary (celery). You see the 
ingineer goes down undher the wather 
iutirely, and can stay there as long as 
he plazes.” 

“ Whoo! and what o’ that? Sure I 
heerd the long sailor say, that come 
from the Aysthern Ingees, that the In- 
gineers there can a’most live undher 
wather ; and goes down lookin’ for 
dimonds, and has a sledge hammer in 
their hand brakein’ the dimonds when 
they’re too big to take them up whole, 
all as one as men brakein’ stones an the 
road.” 

“ Well, I don’t want to go beyant 
that, but the way the lord’s ingineer 
goes down is, he has a little bell wid 
him, and while he has that little bell to 
ring, hurt nor harm cant come to him.” 

“ Arrah be aisy.” 

“ Divil a lie in it.” 

“ Maybe its a blessed bell,” said 
O’Reirdon, crossing himself.* 

«“ No, it is not a blessed bell.” 

“ Why thin now do you think me 
sitch a born nat'hral as to give in to 
that ; as if the ringin’ iv a bell, barrin’ 
it was a blessed bell, could do the like. 
I tell you its unpossible.” 

« Ah, nothin’s unpossible to God.” 

“ Sure I was’nt denyin’ that ; but I 
say the bell is unpossible.” 

“* Why,” said O'Sullivan, “ you see 
he’s not altogether complate in the de- 
monstheration o’ the mashine ; it is not 
by the ringin’ o” the bell it is done, but 
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“ But what?” broke in O’Reirdon 
impatiently, “do you mane for to say 
there is a bell in it at all at all” 

“ Yes I do,” said O'Sullivan. 

“I towld you so,” said the promul- 
gator of the story. 

“ Aye,” said O'Sullivan, “ but it is 
not by the ringin’ iv the bell it is done.” 

“ Well, how is it done then ?” said 
the other, with a half offended half su- 
percilious air. 

“ It-is done.” said O’Sullivan, as he 
returned the look, with interest, “ it is 
done intirely by jommethry.” 

“ Oh! I undherstan’ it now,” said 
O’Reirdon, with an inimitable affect- 
ation of comprehension in the Oh!— 
“ but to talk of the ringin’ iv a bell doin’ 
the like is beyant the beyants intirely, 
barrin’, as I said before, it was a blessed 
bell, glory be to God!” 

“ And so you tell me, sir, it is jomme- 
thry,” said the twice discomfited man of 
science. 

“ Yes, sir,” said O’Sullivan, with an 
air of triumph, which rose in proportion 
as he saw he carried the listeners along 
with himn—* jommethry.” 

“ Well have it your own way. There’s 
them what wont hear rayson sometimes, 
nor have belief in larnin’ ; and you may 
say its jommethry if you plaze ; but ‘T 
heerd them that knows betther than 
iver you knew say es 

“ Whisht, whisht! and bad cess to 
you both,” said O’Reirdon, “ what the 
dickens are yiz goin’ to fight about now, 
and sitch good liquor before yiz. Hilo! 
there, Mrs. Quigly, bring uz another 
quart i’ you plaze ; aye, that’s the chat, 
another quart. Augh! yiz may talk 
till youre black in the face about your 
invintions, and your staymers, and bell 
ringin’, and gash, and rail roads ; but 
here’s long life and suceess to the man’ 
that invinted the impairil (imperial) 
quart ;+ that was the rail beautiful in- 
vintion,”—and he took a long pull at 
the replenished vessel, which strongly 








* There isa relic in the possession of the Macnamara family, in the county Clare, 
called the “ blessed bell of the Macnamara’s,” sometimes used to swear upon in cases 
of extreme urgency, in preference to the testament: for a violation of truth, when 
sworn upon the blessed bell, is looked upon by the peasantry as a sacrilege, placing 


the offender beyond the pale of salvation. 


+ Until the assimilation of currency, weights avd measures between England and 


Ireland, the Irish quart was a much smaller measure than the English. 


This part 


of the assimilation pleased Pat exceedingly, and he has no anxiety to have that 


repealed. 
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indicated that the increase of its dimen- 
sions was a very agreeable measure to 
such as Barny. 

After the introduction of this and 
other quarts, it would not be an easy 
matter to pursue the conversation that 
followed. Let us therefore transfer our 
story to the succeeding morning, when 
Barny O’Reirdon strolled forth from 
his cottage, rather later than usual, with 
his eyes bearing eye-witness to the 
carouse of the preceding night. He 
had not a head-ache, however; whether 
it was that Barny was too experienced 
a campaigner under the banners of 
Bacchus, or that Mrs. Quigley’s boast 
was a just one, namely, that of all the 
drink in her house, “ there wasn’t a 
head-ache in a hogshead of it” we 
cannot determine, but we rather in- 
cline to the strength of Barny’s head. 

The above-quoted declaration of 
Mrs. Quigley is the favourite induce- 
ment held out by every born companion 
in Ireland at the head of his own table. 
“ Don’t be afraid of it, my boys! it’s the 
right sort. There’s not a head-ache in 
a hogshead of it.” 

This sentiment has been very seduc- 
tively rendered by Moore, with the most 
perfect unconsciousness on his part of 
the likeness he was instituting. Who 
does not remember— 

“ Friend of my soul this goblet sip, 

*T will chase the pensive tear ; 

’Tis not so sweet as woman’s lip, 

But oh, ’tis more sincere. 
Like her delusive beam, 
*Twill steal away the mind, 
But, like affection’s dream, 
It leaves no sting behind.” 
Is not this very elegantly saying “there’s 
not a Seas in a hogshead of it?” 
But we are forgetting our story all this 
time. 

Barny sauntered about in the sun, at 
which he often looked up, under the 
shelter of compressed bushy brows and 
long-lashed eyelids and a shadowing 
hand across his forehead, to see “ what 
time o’ day” it was, and from the fre- 

uency of this action it was evident the 
te was hanging heavily with Barny. 
He retired at last to a sunny nook ina 
neighbouring field, and stretching him- 
sel at full length, he basked in the sun, 
and began “ to chew the cud of sweet 
and bitter thought.” He first reflected 
on his own undoubted weight in his 
little community, but still he could not 
get over the annoyance of the preced- 


[Jan. 


ing night, arising from his being silenced 
by O'Sullivan, “a chap,” as he said 
himself “ that lift the place four years 
agon, a brat iv a boy, and to think iv 
his comin’ back and outdoin’ his elders, 
that saw him runnin’ about the place, a 
gassoon, that one could tache a few 
months before ;” *twas too bad. Barn 
saw his reputation was in a ticklish 
position, and began to consider how his 
disgrace could be retrieved. The very 
name of Fingal was hateful to him ; it 
was a plague spot on his peace that 
festered there incurably. He first 
thought of leaving Kinsale altogether ; 
but flight implied so much of defeat, 
that he did not long indulge in that 
notion. No; he would stay “ in spite 
of all the O’Sullivan’s, kith and kin, 
breed, seed, and generation.” But.at 
the same time he knew he should never 
hear the end of that hateful place, 
Fingal; and if Barny had had the 
power, he would have enacted a pe- 
nal statute making it death to name 
the accursed spot, wherever it was ; 
but not being gifted with such legisla- 
tive authority, he felt Kinsale was no 
place for him, if he would not submit to 
be flouted every hour out of the four- 
and-twenty, by man, woman and child 
that wished to annoy him. What was 
to be done ? He was in the perplexing 
situation, to use his own anole “ of the 
cat in the thripe shop,” he did’nt know 
which way to choose. At last, after 
turning himself over in the sun several 
times, a new idea struck him. Could’nt 
he go to Fingal himself? and then he’d 
be equal to that upstart, O'Sullivan. 
No sooner was the thought engendered 
than Barny sprang to his feet a new 
man ; his eye brightened, his step be- 
came once more elustic, he walked erect 
and felt himself to be all over Barny 
O’Reirdon once more. “ Richard was 
himself again.” 

But where was Fingal ?—there was 
the rub. That was a profound mystery 
to Barny, which, until discovered, must 
hold him in the vile bondage of inferi- 
ority. The plain-dealing reader will 
say, “couldn’t he ask?” No, no; 
that would never do for Barny—that 
would be an open admission of igno- 
rance his soul was above, and, conse- 
=: Barny set his brains to work, to 

evise measures of coming at the hidden 
knowledge by some circuitous route, 
that would not betray the end he was 
working for. To this purpose, fifty 
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stratagems were raised and demolished 
in half as many minutes, in the fertile 
brain of Barny, as he strided along the 
shore, and as he was working hard at 
the fifty-first, it was knocked all to 
pieces by his jostling against some one 
whom he never perceived was approach- 
ing him, so immersed was he in his 
speculations, and on looking up, who 
should it prove to be but his friend “ the 
long sailor from the Aysthern Injees.” 
This was quite a god-send to Barny, 
and much beyond what he could have 


hoped for. Of all the men under the 
sun, the long sailor was the man in a 
million for ny’s net at that minute, 


and accordingly he made a haul of him, 
and thought it the greatest catch he 
ever made in his life. 

Barny and the long sailor were in 
close companionship for the remainder 
of the day, which was closed, as the 
preceding one, in a carouse ; but on this 
occasion, there was only a duet per- 
formance in honor of the jolly god, and 
the treat was at Barny’s expense. What 
the nature of their conversation during 
the period was, we will not dilate on— 
we will keep it as profound a secret as 
Barny himself did, and content our- 
selves with saying, that Barny looked 
a mnch happier man the next day. 
Instead of wearing his hat slouched 
and casting his eyes on the ground, he 
walked about with his usual unconcern, 
and gave his nod and passing word of 
“ civilitude” to every friend he met; he 
rolled his quid of tobacco about in his 
jaw with an air of superior enjoyment, 
and if disturbed in his narcotic amuse- 
ment by a question, he took his own 
good time to eject “ the leperous distil- 
ment,” before he answered the querist, 
with a happy composure, that bespoke 
a man quite at ease with himself. It 
was in this agreeable spirit that Barny 
bent his course to the house of Peter 
Kelly, the owner of the “big farm 
beyant” before alluded to, in order to 
put in practice a plan he had formed for 
the fulfilment of his determination of 
rivalling O’Sullivan. 

He thought it probable that Peter 
Kelly, being one of the “snuggest” men 
in the neighbourhood, would be a likely 
person to join him in a “ spec” as he 
called it, (a favourite abbreviation of his 
for the word speculation,) and accord- 
ingly, when he reached the “ big farm- 
house” he accosted its owner with the 
usual “ God save you.” “ God save 
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~~ kindly, Barny,” returned Peter 
elly, “ an’ what is it brings you here 
Barny,” asked Peter, “this fine day, 
instead o’ bein’ out in the boat?” “ Oh, 
Fil be out in the boat soon enough, and 
it’s far enough too I'll be in her; an’ 
indeed it’s partly that same is bringin’ 
me here to yourself.” 

“ Why, do you want me to go along 
wid you, Barny ?” 

“ Throth ont don’t, Mr. Kelly. You're 
a knowledgeable man an land, but I’m 
afeard it’s a bad bargain you'd be at 


say. 

“ And what wor you talking about 
me and your boat for?” 

“ Why you see, sir, ‘it was in the 
regard of a little bit o’ business, an’ if 
you'd come wid me and take a turn in 
the praty field, I'll be behouldin to you, 
and may be you'll hear somethin’ that 
won’t be displazing’ to you.” 

“An welkim, Barny,” said Peter 
Kelly. 

When Barny and Peter were in tae 
¢ praty field” Barry opened the trenches 
(1 don’t mean the potato trenches) but, 
in military parlance, he opened the 
trenches and laid siege to Peter Kelly, 
setting forth the extensive profits that 
had been realized by various “ specs” 
that had been made by his neighbours 
in exporting potatoes, “ and sure,” said 
Barney, “ why shouldn’t you do the 
same, and they here y to your 
hand,” as much as-to say why don’t 

ou profit me, Pether Kelly? and 
the oor aoe therein the 5 Aer 
and I'll say this much, the divil a bet- 
ther boat is betune this and herself.” 

“ Indeed I bilieve so, Barny,” said 
Peter, “for considhering where we 
stand, at this present, there’s no boat at 
all at all betune us,” and Peter laughed 
with infinite pleasure at his own hit. 

“ Oh! well, you know what I mane, 
any how, an’ as I said hefore, the boat 
is a darlint boat, and as for him that 
commands her—I b’lieve I need say 
nothin’ about that,” and Barny gave a 
toss of his head and a sweep of his 
open hand, more than doubling the 
laudatory nature of his comment on 
himself. 

But, as the Irish saying is, “ to make 
a long story short,” Barny prevailed on 
Peter Kelly to make an export, but in the 
nature of the venture they did not agree. 
Barny had proposed potatoes; Peter 
said there were enough of them already 
where he was going, and Barny rejoined 
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that “ praties were so good in them- 
selves there never could be too much 
o’ thim any where.” But Peter being 
“a knowledgeable man, and up to all 
the saycrets o’ the airth, and under- 
standing the the-o-ry and the che-mis- 
thery,” overruled Barny’s proposition, 
and determined upon a cargo of scal- 
peens, (which name they give to pickled 
mackarel) as a preferable merchandize, 
quite forgetting that Dublin bay herrings 
were a much better and as cheap a 
commodity, at the command of the 
Fingalians. But by many similar mis- 
takes, the ingenious Mr. Kelly has been 
paralleled, by other speculators, But 
that is neither here nor there, and it 
was all one to Barny whether his boat 
was freighted with potatoes or scalpeens, 
so long as he had the honor and glory 
of becoming a navigator and being as 
good as O'Sullivan. 

Accordingly the boat was laden and 
all got in readiness for putting to sea, 
and nothing was now wanting but 
Barny’s orders to haul up the gaff and 
shake out the jib of his hooker. 

But this order Barny refrained to 
give, and for the first time in his life 
exhibited a disinclination to leave the 
shore. One of his fellow-boatmen, at 
last, said to him, “ Why thin Barny 
O’Reirdon, what the divil is come over 
you, at all at all? What's the maynin’ 
of your loitherin’ about here, and the 


boat ready and a lovely fine breeze aff 


o’ the land ?” 

* Oh never you mind; I bilieve I 
know my own business any how, an’ 
its hard, so it is, if a man can’t ordher 
his own boat to sail, when he plazes.” 

* Oh, I was only thinkin’ it quare— 
and a pity more betoken, as I said be- 
fore, to lose the beautiful breeze, and 

” 





“ Well, just keep your thouglits to 
yourself, i’ you plaze, and stay in the 
boat as I bid you, and don’t be out of 
her, on your apperl, by no manner o’ 
manes for one minit, for you see I don’t 
know when it may be plazin’ to me to 
go aboord an’ set sail.” 

“ Well, all I can say is, I never seen 
you afeard to go to say before.” 

“ Who says I’m afeard ?” said O’ Reir- 
don ; “ you'd betther not say that agin, 
or in throth I'll give you a leatherin 
that won’t be for the good o’ your health 
—throth for three sthraws this minit 
I'd lave you that your own mother 
would’nt know you with the lickin’ I'd 
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give you ; but I scorn your dirty insi- 
niuation; no man ever seen Barny 
O'Reirdon afeard yet, anyhow. Howld 
your prate I tell you, and look up to 
your betthers. What do you know iv 
navigation—may be you think it’s as 
aizy for to sail an a voyage as to goa 
start fishin,” and Barny turned on his 
heel and left the shore. 

The next day passed, without the 
hooker sailing, and Barny gave a most 
sufficient reason for the delay by declar- 
ing that he had a warnin’ given him in 
adhrame, (glory be to God,) and that 
it was given to him to undherstand, 
(undher Heaven) that it wouldn’t be 
looky, that day. 

Well, the next day was Friday ; and 
Barny, of course, would not sail any 
more than any other sailor who could 
help it, on this unpropitious day. On 
Saturday, however, he came, running 
in a great hurry down to the shore and 
jumping aboard, he gave orders to 
make all sail, and taking the helm of 
the hooker, he turned her head to the 
sea, and soon the boat was cleaving the 
blue waters with a velocity seldom wit- 
nessed in so small a craft, and scarcely 
conceivable to those who have not seen 
the speed of a Kinsale hooker. 

“ Why thin you tuk the notion 
mighty suddint, Barny,” said the fisher- 
man next in authority to O'Reirdon, a 
soon as the bustle of getting the boat 
under way had subsided. 

“ Well, I hope its plazin’ to you at 
last,” said Barny, “ throth one ’ud think 
you were never at say’ before you wor 
in sitch a hurry to be off; as newfan- 
gled a’most as a child with a play-toy.” 

“ Well,” said the other of Barny’s 
companions, for there were but two 
with him in the boat, “I was thinkin’ 
myself, as well as Jimmy, that we lost 
two fine days for nothin’, and we'd be 
there a’most, may be, now, if we sail’d 
three days agon.” 

“ Don't bilieve it,” said Barny, 
emphatically. “ Now don’t you know 
yourself that there is some days that 
the fish won’t come near the lines at 
all, and that we might as well be castin’ 
our nets an the dhry land as in the say, 
for all we'll catch, if we start an an 
unlooky day, and sure I towld you 
I was waitin’ only till I had it given 
to me to undherstan’ that it was 
looky to sail, and I go bail we'll be 
there sooner than if we started th-ee 
days agon, for if you don’t start, with 
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good look before you, faix may be it’s 
never at all to the end o’ your thrip 
you'll come.” 

“ Well there’s no use in talkin’ about 
it now, anyhow, but when do you expec’ 
to be there ?” 

“ Why you see we must wait antil 
we see Lt the wind is like to howld 
an, before 1 can make up my mind to 
that.” 

“ But you're sure now, Barny, that 
you're up to the coorse you have to 
run.” 

“ See now, lay me alone and don’t 
be crass-questionin’ me—tare an ouns 
do you think me sitch a bladdherang as 
for to go shuperinscribe a thing I wasn’t 
aiquil to ?” 

“ No; I was only goin’ to ax you 
what coorse you wor goin’ to steer ?” 

“ You'll find out soon enough when 
we get there—and so I bid you agin’ 
lay me alone—just keep your toe in 
your pump. Sure I’m here at the 

1elim, and a woight an my mind, and its 

fitter for you, Jim, to mind your own 
business and lay me to mind: mine ; 
away wid you there and be handy, haul 
taught that foresheet there, we must run 
close an the wind; be handy boys ; 
make every thing dhraw.” 

These orders were obeyed, and the 
hooker soon passed to windward of a 
ship that left the harbour before her, 
but could not hold on a wind with the 
same tenacity as the hooker, whose 

ualities in this peeuliarity, render 
an particularly suitable for the pur- 
poses to which they are applied, namely, 
pilot and fishing boats. 

We have said a ship left the harbour 
before the hooker had set sail, and it is 
now fitting to inform the reader that 
Barny had contrived, in the course of 
his last meeting with the “long sailor,” 
to ascertain that this ship, then lying 
in the harbour, was going to the 
very place Barny wanted to reach.— 
Barny’s plan of action was decided upon 
in a moment: he had now nothing to 
do but to watch the sailing of the ship 
and follow in her course. Here was, 
at once, a new mode of navigation dis- 
covered. . 

The stars, twinkling in mysterious 
brightness, through the silent gloom 
of night, were the first encouraging, 
because visible guides to the adven- 
turous mariners of antiquity. Since 
then, the sailor, encouraged by a bolder 
science, relies on the unseen agency of 
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nature, depending on the fidelity of an 
atom of iron to the mystic law that 
claims its homage in the north. This 
is one refinement of science upon 
another. But the beautiful simplicity 
of Barny O’Reirdon’s philosophy can- 
not be too much admired. To follow 
the ship that is going to the same place. 
Is not this navigation made easy ? 

But Barny, like many a great man 
before him, seemed not to be aware of 
how much credit he was entitled to for 
his invention, for he did not divulge to 
his companions the originality of his 
yroceeding ; he wished them to believe 

e was only proceeding in the com- 
monplace manner, and had no ambition 
to be distinguished as the happy pro- 
jector of so simple a practice. 

For this purpose he went to wind- 
ward of the ship and then fell off again, 
allowing her to pass him, as he did not 
wish even those on board the ship to 
suppose he was following in their wake, 
for Barny, like all people that are quite 
full of one scheme, and fancy every body 
is watching them, dreaded lest any one 
should fathom his motives. . All that 
day Barny held on the same course as 
his leader, keeping at a respectful dis- 
tance, however, “ for fear ’twould look 
like dodging her,” as he said to himself, 
but as night-closed in, so closed in 
Barny with the ship, and kept a sharp 
look-out that she should not give hin 
the slip in the dark. The next morning 
dawned, and found the hooker and ship 
companions still; and thus matters 
proceeded for four days, during the 
entire of which time they had not seen 
land since their first losing sight of it, 
although the weather was clear. 

“ By my sowl,” thought Barny, 
“the channel must be mighty wide 
in these parts, and for the last day 
or so we've been goin’ purty free 
with a flowin’ sheet, and I wondher we 
are’nt closin’ in wid the shore by this 
time ; or may be it’s farther off than I 
thought it was.” His companions, too, 
began to question Barny on the sub- 
ject, but to their queries he presented 
an impenetrable front of composure, 
and said, “ it was always the best plan 
to keep a good bowld offi.” In two 
days more, however, the weather began 
to be sensibly warmer, and Barny and 
his companions remarked that it was 
“goin’ to be the finest sayson—God 
bless it—that ever kem out o’ the skies 
for many a long year, and maybe it’s 
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the whate wouldn't be beautiful, and a 
great plenty of it.” It was at the end 
of a week that the ship which Barny 
had hitherto kept a-head of him, shewed 
symptoms of bearing down upon him, 
as he thought, and, sure enough, she 
did, and Barny began to conjecture 
what the deuce the ship could want 
with him, and commenced inventing 
answers to the questions he thought it 
possible might be put to him in case 
the ship spoke him, He was soon put 
out of suspense by being hailed and 
ordered to run under her lee, and the 
Captain, looking over the quarter, 
asked Barny where he was going ? 

“ Faith then I’m goin’ an my busi- 
ness,” said Barny. 

“ But where ?” said the Captain. 

“ Why sure an it’s no matther where 
a poor man like me id be goin,” said 


Barny. 

* Only I’m curious to know what the 
deuce youve been following my ship 
for, for the last week ?” 

“ Follyin’ your ship!—Why thin, 
blur an agers, do you think it’s follyin’ 
yiz Lam?” 

“ It’s very like it,” said the Captain. 

“ Why, did two people niver thravel 
the same road before ” 

“ I don’t say they did’nt ; but there’s 
a great difference between a ship of 
700 tons and a hooker.” 

* Oh as for that matther,” said Barny, 
“the same high road sarves a coach 
and four and a low-back car ; the thra- 
vellin’ tinker an’ a lord a’ horseback.” 

“ That's very true,” said the Captain, 
“ but the cases are not the same, Paddy, 
and I can’t conceive what the devil 
brings you here. 

“ And who ax’d you to consayve any 
thing about it ’” asked Barny somewhat 
sturdily. 

* D—n me if I can imagine what 
you're about, my fine fellow,” said the 
Captain, “and my own notion is, that 
you don’t know where the d—! you're 
going yourself. 

“O baithershin!” said Barny with 
a laugh of derision. ‘ 

“ Why then do you object to tell ?” 
said the Captain. 

“ Arrah sure, Captain, an’ don’t you 
know that sometimes vessels is bound 
to sail undher saycret ordhers ?” said 
Barny, endeavouring to foil the ques- 
tion by badinage. 

There was a universal laugh from the 
deck of the ship at the idea of a fishing 
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boat sailing under secret orders ; for, 
by this time, the whole broadside of the 
vessel was crowded with grinning 
mouths and wondering eyes at Barny 
and his boat. 

“ Oh, its a thrifle makes fools laugh,” 
said Barny. 

“ Take care, my fine fellow, that 
you don’t be laughing at the wrong side 
of your mouth before long, for I’ve a 
notion that you're cursedly in the 
wrong box, as cunning a fellow as you 
think yourself. _D—n your stupid head 
can’t a tell what brings you here? 

“ Why thin, by gor one id think the 
whole say belonged to you, you’re so 
mighty bowld in axin questions an it. 
Why tarean ouns, sure I’ve as much right 
to be here as you, though I haven’t 
as big a ship nor as fine a coat—but 
maybe I can take as good sailin’ out o” 
the one and has as bowld a heart 
under th’ other.” 

“ Very well,” said the Captain, “ I 
see there’s no use in talking to you, so 
goto the d—l your own way.” And 
away bore the ship, leaving Barny in 
indignation and his companions in 
wonder. 

“ An why wouldn’t you tell him?” 
said they to Barny. 

“ Why, don’t you see,” said Barny, 
whose object was now to blind them, 
“don’t you see, how do I know but 
maybe he might be goin’ to the same 
place himself, and maybe has a cargo 
of scalpeens as well as uz, and wants to 
get before us there.” 

“ Thrue for you, Barny,” said they. 
“ By dad you're right.” And their 
enquiries being satisfied, the day passed 
as former ones had done, in pursuing 
the course of the ship. 

In four days more, however, the pro- 
visions in the hooker began to fail, and 
they were obliged to have recourse to 
the scalpeens for sustenance, and Barny 
then got seriously uneasy at the length 
of the voyage, and the still likely greater 
length, for anything he could see to the 
contrary, and urged at last by his own 
alarms and those of his companions, he 
was enabled, as the wind was light, to 
gain on the ship, and when he found 
himself denmiin. he demanded a par- 
ley with the Captain. 

The Captain, on hearing that the 
“ hardy hooker,” as she got christened, 
was under his lee, came on deck, and as 
soon as he appeared Barny cried out— 

“* Why thin, blur an agers, Captain 
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dear, do you expec’ to be there soon ?” 

“ Where ?” said the Captain. 

“ Oh, you know yourself,” said 
Barny. 

“It’s well for me I do,” said the 
Captain. 

“ Thrue for you indeed, your honor,” 
said Barny,in his most insinuating tone. 
“but whin will you be at the ind o’ 
your voyage, Captain jewel ?” 

“ I dare say in about three months,” 
said the Captain. 

“Oh, Holy Mother!” ejaculated 
Barny, “three months—arrah_ it’s 
jokin’ you are Captain dear, and only 
want to freken me.” 

“ How should I frighten you ” asked 
the Captain, 
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“ ‘Why, thin, your honor, to tell God’s 
thruth, | heerd you wor goin’ there, an 
as I wanted to go there'too, I thought 
I couldn’t do better nor to folly a 
knowledgable gintleman like yourself, 
and saye myself the throuble iv findin’ 
it out,” 

“ And where do you think I am 
going ?” said the Captain. 

“ Why, thin,” said Barny, “ Isn’t it 
to. Fingal ?” 

“ No,” said the Captain, “ ’tis to 
Bengal.” 

“ Oh! Gog’s blakey!” said Barny, 
“ What'll I do now at all at all ?” 


(End of Chap. I.) 


A LEGEND OF PERU. 
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The Indians report that the Inca Viracocha was the author of the prophecy 
which foretold the invasion of the Spaniards, and was preserved among the 


archives of the Kings of Peru. 


In effect it would appear to have been accom- 


plished, at the close of the reign of one of his descendants, supposed to have 
obtained illegal possession of the throne, in the conquest of the Peruvian empire, 
the destruction of its idolatry, and finally, its total subversion by the Spanish army 


under Picarro. 


“ Why amid scenes where desolation reigns, 
Has thus my fancy chosen to abide ? 
Oh! not that brighter visions it disdains, 
At whose departure it so oft has sigh’d ; 
Nor yet that in the stores of memory 
It cannot find some dear remember’d joys, 
Whose sweetness, transient howsoe’er it be, 
Leaves a faint trace oblivion ne’er destroys. 
I fear me that the shade which sorrow flings 
Around each thought and feeling of my breast, 
And the disquietude of heart that springs 
From losing all with which its hopes were blest ; 
*Tis this which colours with such sombre guise, 
As clouds the spirit in its night of care, 
The images that to my fancy rise, 
And tints my strain with the sad hues they wear. 


How beautiful the mild and pearly light 
That robes at moon-rise the autumnal sky, 
Softer than sumnier’s noon, yet scarce less bright, 


And fraught with sweet, 


0’ pensive reverie. 





Morning is grand, when the unclouded sun 

Spans the CS arch of Heav’n with golden ray, 
But night is lovely, when her lamp has won 

The wide dominions, of declining day. 


For then, beneath the star-enamell’d sphere, 
There reigns around a stillness of repose 

That calms the troubled soul, and checks the tear, 
When with the tide of grief the heart o’erflows. 


And o’er the hills and valley of Yukay,* 
Moonlight is spreading now a silvery veil, 

While the sweet warble of her Saledaler 
Betrays the wooing of the nightingale. 


The gentle airs, how balmily they breathe, 
Rifling their odours from the fragrant flowers, 
Whose opening buds their mingled incense wreathe 
Around the loveliest of Indian bowers. 


The marble grot, the ever-verdant grove, 
The winding river, and the sparkling rill— 

What fair domains for the abode of love, 
Ev’n in their ruin how enchanting still. 


Yet some there are o’er whom such spells 
Can exercise no influence ; 
Those in whose inmost soul there dwells 
Some latent anguish, so intense, 
That beauties of the earth and air, 
However rich the dyes they wear, 
Are either pass’d unheeded by, 
Or if regarded, with a sigh, 
Waking the chords of memory, 
To breathe in mournful unison, 
With strains of joy for ever gone. 
Ev’n thus was all the magic thrown 
Around this fair romantic spot, 
Lost upon one—and such alone 
Had seen ‘its charms, and felt them not. 
But lightly as we prize the gold, 
From whence unseen the jewel fell, 
And sadly rather we behold 
What minds us of our loss too well ; 
So from the valley of Yuka 
When once its ‘ pride’ was borne away, 
Lightly reck’d_ Aza then, if all 
Its moonlit groves, and rill and river, 
Were shrouded in the gloomy pall 
That hides his heart from hope for ever. 
Twas here, amid its blooming bowers, 
That Aza first his Zilia met ; 
Oh! far beyond all after hours, 
And one we cannot e’er forget, 


* « The valley of Yukay is the most delightful spot in all Peru; having for that 
reason been chosen by all the kings from the time of Manco Capac, (the first Inca,) 
as their place of recreation, to which they retired often to divert themselves, by a 
temporary relief, from the toils and fatigues of government.”—Rycaut. 
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When first young Beauty’s artless tone 

Falters responsive to our own ; 

When in the eyes we read canfess’d 

The tender tumult of the breast, 

When by the oft-repeated sigh, 

The words that in the effort die, 
Affection’s voice too weak appears 

To check each wild emotion’s rush, 
And feeling speaks by symbol-tears, 

And its mute oracle, a blush. 

They met—could Aza’s glances fail 

To pierce the texture of her veil, 

That scarce conceal’d, so finely wove, 
Her mild blue eyes that beam’d with love. 
Fair Zilia, well thy witching form 

The bosom’s fondest hopes could warm ; 
For never had thy Deity 

A lovelier worshipper than thee, 

The soul of grace and symmetry. 

Nor ever yet more faultless gem 

Were gather’d from its native mine, 
To deck an Inca’s diadem, 

Than Zilia was each thought of thine. 
Alas! that fate should seldom bless 
Those hearts that cannot love the less, 

Tho’ doom’d to be divided here, 

And wander thro’ life’s wilderness 

Perchance for many a weary year; 
Consign’d to that sad solitude 

Which the despairing ever feel, 
Whose grief is every hour renew’d, 

Beyond the flight of time to heal, 
Who oft upon his rapid wings 
The balm of consolation brings. 

In sooth it is a deadly blow, 

And mourn’d with many a shade of woe, 
When first the young and ardent breast 
With one dear object is impress’d, 

And when its cherish’d hopes are wreck’d 
By cold unkindness and neglect ; 

But deeper and more deadly far, 
Comes destiny’s rude shock to sever 

Two love-link’d spirits, and to mar 
Their peace and happiness for ever. 

Thus bright and brief was Aza’s dream 
Of transport in his love requited, 

Transient as the electric beam 
That dies upon the gloom it lighted. 

The glance of an unhallowed eye, 

Practis’d in wiliest treachery, 

Saw but to covet this fair flower 

Blooming within its native. bower ; 
And now thro’ her deserted home, 

For Zilia dwells no longer there, 

In vain, alas! may Aza roam, 

He seeks for hope, and meets despair. 
Oh! that the breast should e’er be steel’d 

Against another’s agony, 

Or keep the fount offeeling seal’d, 

Lest aught its flow should profit by ; 
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That there aré hearts, o’er which the dews 
Of pity ever vainly fall, 

Whose cold unkindness can refuse 
To hear the voice of sorrow’s call. 

The tender tear, the swelling sigh 

Awake in such no sympathy ; 
Nay, it has ever been the pride 

Of those whose barren souls within 
Love never liv’d, or early died, 

To thwart the bliss they cannot win; 
And thus the dark Huascar bore 

Afar from all her heart held dear, 
The maiden in whose eyes he wore 

A form of loathing and of fear. 


Now in the Temple of the Sun, 
As priestess of its splendid shrine, 
Dwells Zilia—but how dimly on 
Her spirit’s gloom its glories shine’; 
In sooth they could but ill accord 
With her distracted feelings now, 
Woo’d by a tyrant she abhorr’d, 
And urged to break her first fond vow. 
And must she to such bidding yield? 
Will not her Idol’s altar shield 
Its fairest virgin-worshipper ? 
Alas! its laws have destin’d her, 
Chief of her train, and none beside, 
*To be the reigning Inca’s bride. 
As the bright bird of Paradise, 
If once upon the earth it light. 
Can ne’er again have power to rise, 
And wing to Heaven its airy flight, 
Thus Zilia, can thy hopes no more 
Beyond thy gorgeous dungeon soar ; 
Huascar claims thee for his own, 
And never yet on +Cozco’s throne 
A sovereign of its region sate, 
In vice and crime so obdurate, 
Ere justly, tho’ too late, he fell 
By one who track’d his purpose well. 


The loud { Haylli had ceased—no more 
In measured interval, 
Upon the temple’s marble floor 
The sylph-like footsteps fall. 
Both song and dance are o’er, till night 
Come to demand the vesper rite. 


* According to the Peruvian code of laws respecting their religious rights and 
ceremonies, the Inca had the appointment of the Chief Priestess of the temple, who 
was obliged to become also the Inca’s wife. 

+ Cozco was the imperial city of Peru, in the midst of which upon a lofty emi- 
nence was built the celebrated Temple of the Sun, commanding an extensive prospect 
of the adjacent country. 

¢ All their songs were panegyrics in praise of the Sun, and called Haylli, i.e. 
triumph, with these they intermixed the quick and acute sayings of discreet lovers, 
commencing and concluding every stanza with the word Haylli— Rycaut. 
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A Legend of Peru. 


There was in a gilded portico, 
Where many a sparkling fountain play’d, 

Cooling the sultry mid-day glow, 

And lending freshness to the shade ; 
Where round each polish’d shaft entwin’d, 
The sweetest flowers their balm combin’d, 
And shed thro’ the ambrosial air 
Such volum’d fragrance, and so rare, 
That the enchanted soul and sense 
Both spell-bound by its influence, 

And wrapt in a delicious dream 

Of present joys, might almost deem 

The lovely scene no earthly sphere, 

But a celestial blooming here. 

Vallies and hills the gazer’s eye 

Sees chequer’d with their varied hues, 

The glen, the rock’s rude canopy, 

The river, which the Heay’n imbues 
Deep with its sapphire tints—all blend 
To bless the sight, ’till it extend 
To that high cliff, whose summit first 
Catches the morning’s rosy burst, 
Illumin’d as if showers of gold 
Over its rugged sides were roll’d ; 

Now in the noon-tide’s calm repose, 

Its aerial peak no longer glows, 

But terminates the distant view 

With softest dyes of mountain blue. 
Here lowly now at Zilia’s feet 

Is suppliant Huascar kneeling ; 

Nor can she thus his glances meet 
Without a chill thro’ every feeling; 

And while her hand is in his grasp, 

Such horror thro’ her senses crept, 

As when one wakens, whom the asp 
Had stung and poison’d as she slept, 

Wakens to die-—The Inca still 

Swerved not from his unholy will. 


“ Dear Zilia, if my tongue could dare 
Essay to tell thee all I feel 
In my fond heart—but buried there 
Must lie, what words. can ne’er reveal. 
Love is too trite—too cold a name, 
And far too feeble to express 
The vestal nature of the flame, 
Kindled by youth and loveliness. 
Believe me, mine is not a soul 
That, like the wind-harp’s fitful strain, 
As each wild gush may o’er it roll, 
Sighs, and is silent soon again. 
No—since thy voice’s gentle tone 
Fell first on my delighted ear, 
I heard but this, and this alone 
Was all I ever long’d to hear. 
Now by this altar* of the star 


* Round the Temple of the Sun were five chambers or cloisters, one of which 
was dedicated to the Star Venus, called Chasca; it was named, also, the Page of the 
Sun, because it appeared to attend the rising and setting of their deity; the walls of 






















































































































































































A Legend of Peru. 


That waits upon our deity, 
And heralds his approach afar, 
I swear me ever true to thee ; 
I'll share with thee my kingdom’s throne ; 
Affection’s sway is all thine own. 
Oh! let me prove how dear I prize 
The spells that sparkle in those eyes, 
And speak thee to my raptur’d view 
The brightest jewel of Peru.” 


“ Huascar, were thy realms so wide 

That all were thine ’neath India’s sun, 
And were my heart all hope denied 

Of meeting whom it dotes upon, 

I would not be a murderer's bride ; 

Start not—thy will was never done. 
Tho’ mad ambition, leagued with hate, 
Doom’d Aza to an early fate ; 

And a false Inca seized the throne 

He hoped that bloodshed made his own— 
Usurper! Aza lives. I see 

The darkening of thy frown on me ; 

It cannot shake my constancy. 

Could’st thou then deem a woman’s love, 
(Oh! few there are who love like her,) 

As frail and perishably wove 
As webs of filmy gossamer ? 

Or that ’tis like the fragile flower 

That blooms and dies within an hour ? 
No—'is a fond fidelity, 

That bids us still more firmly cling 
To those we love, when grief may be 

At hand, and hope is on the wing. 

*Tis in the season of despair, 
When all around appears to wear 

The shadows of the spirits gloom, 
Oh! it is then that woman’s love 

Glows like a sun-ray, to illume 
The darkest clouds it beams above, 

And change them from the hues of night 

To dyes of gold and rosy light. 

It is the Haleyon’s magic wing, 

That waving o’er life’s troubled deep, 
Calms the wild billow’s stormy spring, 

And lulls its restlessness to sleep. 

Then cease to think that thrones could buy 
The feeling that can death defy, 

Nay, court its worst of horrors ere 

The stain of falsehood it would wear.” 


“ What! mock me thts,” Huascar cried, 
“ Since vainly was thy pity tried, 

I shall essay what power can do 

With thee, and with thy minion too. 


this chamber were plated with silver, and the roof painted like a starry sky; the 
remaining were consecrated to the Moon, the Rainbow, &c. and furnished with ap- 
propriate decorations. 





A Legend of Peru. 


Thou art already mine. 


For him, 


Ere in the west the day grow dim, 


So strict a search 


The threat was vain ; 
By Aza’s hand the tyrant falls, 
And the true Inca holds his reign 
Once more within his father’s halls ; 
And now at length was Zilia blest ? 


Alas! she was not doom’d for rest. 
. * * * 


Where once the sun’s great temple stood, 


Its ruins cover man 


The shatter’d arch, 


a rood; 


the prostrate shaft, 


Bear tokens of a long decay ; 
The balm its aw used to waft, 


The freshness o 


its fountains’* play, 


All, all, long since have pass’d away. 
And he who wanders o’er the wreck 
Thus wrought by violence and time, 
Can scarce the tears of pity check 
For an enslaved yet lovely clime. 
Legends rehearse the havoc made 
By the revengeful Spanish blade. 
And ages shall record the story 
Of the last Inca and his bride ; 
Scarce wedded, ere their temple’s. glory 
Sank to the ruin, where they died. 


WRITERS ON IRISH CHARACTER.+ 


Tue subject of Irish wit, to use the 
words of one of its happiest illustrators, 
is one “ which dilates the heart of every 
true Briton, which relaxes his muscles, 
however rigid, to a smile ; which opens 
his lips, however closed, to conversa- 
tion ; which ‘frets another’s spleen to 
cure our own,’ and makes even the 
angelic part of creation laugh them- 
selves mortal ;” and yet, we know not 
any species of composition in which a 
greater number of writers have failed, 
than in that of delineating the Irish 
character. It has proved the Acroce- 
raunian promontory to many a daring 
humourist, who has made shipwreck of 
his fame in his attempts to double it ; 


and the number of adventurers in this 
species of writing has been proportion- 
ally great, as there is no people whose 
peculiarities are more entertaining, or 
whose humour, though frequently deli- 
cate and refined, yet is often of that 
broad and intelligible cast, which pleases 
the polished and the witty, and at the 
same time, “shakes with loud laugh the 
rude and dull.” Yet the numerous fail- 
ures in this extensive field may be easil 

traced to the erroneous estimate, which 
writers are apt to form of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of districts or pro- 
vinces ; they seem to imagine, that the 
sole distinctions of these portions of man- 
kind arise from the pronunciation of par- 


* Among the most splendid ornaments of the temple were five fountains, which 


ran through pipes of gold. 


Garcilasso da Vega, author of the Royal Commentaries 


of Peru, says, that in his time but one of these fountains was remaining, which 
served the garden of a convent with water; an unavailing search had been made for 


the rest. 


+ Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry—Second Series, 3 vols.,— Wakeman, 


Dublin, 1833. 
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ticular words, or the use of certain idiom- 
atic expressions, and they suppose, that 
this may be easily marked by the mode 
of spelling or transforming the English 
language—the Scotch or Welshman is 
thought to be sufficiently distinguished, 
the former, if his conversation be embel- 
lished with “ hout awa mon,” “ deil tak 
me,” or “dinna fash your thumb ;” and 
the latter, if he make suchatransposition 
of letters as shall cause his language to 
appear ridiculous, and enrich his con- 
versation by quotations from his genea- 
logical tree, tracing his pedigree through 
the Ap-Jones or Ap-Shenkins, to some 
period before the deluge ; but such are 
not adequate marks of the varieties of 
our countrymen, nor are provincial 
barbarisms the only modes of desig- 
nating the differences between one 
province and another; there are cha- 
racteristics which are no less mark- 
ed, and far more conclusive; it is the 
moulding of the thoughts, the spirit, 
not the letter of the conversation, 
which distinguishes districts and marks 
the peculiarities of different clans, Yet 
though this be true, how seldom has it 
been observed in the attempts to deli- 
neate Irish character, in which the 
difference is more strikingly marked 
and the outline more distinctly traced, 
than in any other race of seal The 
generality of writers suppose that an 
Irishman is adequately represented, if 
he be named Pat, if his conversation be 
overloaded with those figures of speech 
commonly called Irish Bulls, and en- 
riched by the Doric embellishments, 
“ arrah my jewel, by my shoul and St. 
Patrick, or ‘ by the holy poker.” Such 
is the Irishman, as represented by 
English writers, and we do really aver, 
that it would be as true to nature, if 
Paddy was figured with a long tail and 
pair of wings. 

We grant that an Englishman may 
suppose such to be an Irishman, and we 
consequently doubt not that Colman’s 
stupid jokes are highly esteemed in 
England, when he has, gipsey-like, dis- 
guised them with a “purpureus pannus,” 
from Paddy’s coat of many colours : his 
Irish bulls are merely the blunders of 
stupidity, unlike that of the young stu- 
dent who, when asked of his progress, 
said, “ I shall soon be qualified to prac- 
tice as a physician, for I can already 






* Vid. Dauny-Lane Hustines, a new halfpenny ballad. Rejected Addresses, p. 81. 
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eure a child ;” they contain no point, no 
humour, and are mere commonplace 
blunders. When he has attempted to 
be witty, in his Irish characters, without 
the assistance of English blunders, he has 
completely failed, and yet his success 
has not been the less in England ; for 
Englishmen cannot appreciate, in con- 
sequence of not understanding, true 
Irish humour, which depends niore on 
the drollery of a turn in the expression, 
the readiness of the repartee, or the mis- 
take as much designed as accidental, 
which constitutes the peculiar excel- 
lence of the wit of our countrymen. 
Yet we forgive him, for if not witty 
himself, he has been the cause of wit in 
others, and the parody in the “ Rejected 
Addresses” has almost for this reason 
made us excuse the dullness of its arch- 
one And yet the Irish bull is not a 
“ beast” of peculiarly Irish origin, as 
Miss Edgeworth has shewn in her ad- 
mirable essay, nor are our countrymen 
to be distinguished by its exclusive use. 
John Bull has had himself a numerous 
progeny, but like the elder branches 
of most families, they are pardoned, 
while their Irish cousins are obliged to 
be the scape-goats (or rather calves), 
and bear the sins and consequent fla- 
gellation, of their more fortunate rela- 
tives. What we have said above 
of the “ Pic Nic poet” applies equally 
to all his countrymen, from the causes 
we have stated, and we do assert 
that no English writer has pourtrayed, 
or can pourtray Irish character; they 
have tried it frequently, and their 
repeated failures should have been a 
sufficient warning to them to abstain 
from the trial: it is to a fellow- 
countrywoman we owe the first truly 
Irish sketches—to the pen of Miss 
Edgeworth may be attributed the first 
successful pourtraiture of our nation’s 
peculiarities ; but it is only its harmless 
wit or amiable foibles she has attempted 
to represent ; she describes her country- 
men as seen only under circumstances 
calculated to develope the good points 
in their characters ; and though the 
outlines of the picture are most true to 
nature, yet by omitting the dark shad- 
ing, she has left it imperfect, and re- 
signed to others the task of putting in 
the gloomy back ground, which though 
sombre in itself, yet serves to throw 
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out the brighter tints in the picture, 
and make it more faithful and correct. 
In the same way the author of Hyacinth 
O’Gara and Honor Delany, has most 
correctly represented the manners of 
our countrymen ; the former of these 
is in its way perfect; without any of the 
broad and extravagant humour, gene- 
rally considered essential to the perfec- 
tion of an lrish sketch, he has by 
delicate strokes of wit, by allusions to 
particular habits, only to be recognised 
by one intimate with his private life, 
succeeded in placing before the mind’s 
eye the humble Irish C ottager telling 
his simple story, like “ _Thady i in Castle 
Rackrent out of face,” without having 
recourse to the usual straining at vulgar 
wit, but with the true inbred humour 
which so strikingly characterizes the 
lower orders of Ireland. 

The style of each of these writers is 
altogether different from that of Mr. 
Lover, to whose sketches we give the 
greatest praise, as he has succeeded in 
the more hacknied and consequently 
the more difficult task of sketching the 
broad intelligible humour of our coun- 
try, and succeeded, without having re- 
course to coarse vulgarity or worn-out 
provincialisms, which constitute the only 
title of the generality of Irish sketches 
—his object has been to draw. carica- 
tures, and though in his sketch the fea- 
tures be more prominent, or the outline 
more strongly marked, yet he has suc- 
ceeded in preserving enough of the 
likeness to enable us at once to identify 
the original. 

We must pass over many other suc- 
cessful writers on this subject, and pro- 
ceed to a consideration of the book, 
which forms the subject of this article, 
and to the author of which we would 
wish to introduce our readers, if they 
have not the pleasure of being previ- 
ously acquainted with him, through the 
medium of the first series of Traits and 
Stories. 

Mr. Carleton combines in himself all 
the requisites for this species of writing, 
he has lived in the country, the man- 
ners of whose people he undertakes to 
describe, until he has completely iden- 
tified himself with their feelings and 
language ; a close observer, of keen and 
discriminating judgment, he has most 
happily seized on the peculiarities, and 
given personality to the genius of the 
people he describes, his stories are in- 
tensely Irish, and combine all the ex- 


Vou. I. 
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cellencies of the best writers on Irish 
character—he has not sought to give a 
general sketch of a whole nation, but 
has pourtrayed the characters of a par- 
ticular province. His opportunities 
have been peculiarly favourable, and 
afforded him facilities for observing the 
various features of character in the most 
truly Irish portion of the country, and 
he has been successful in representing 
his fellow-coutrymen in all the circum- 
stances best adapted for developing their 
peculiarities either as the unwary dupes 
of a powerful superstition, or the 
thoughtless associates of the midnight 
lawgiver ; in this he has effected what 
Miss Edgeworth omitted, her object 
was, without perverting truth, to put 
forward all the amiable and excellent 
points in the Irish character, but Mr. 
Carleton has not only faithfully repre- 
sented them under the most favourable 
aspects, but also shewn to us what they 
have become from oppression, from 
habits of insubordination, unchecked, 
if not encouraged, and from their being 
so often obliged to become the submis- 
sive engines of deep-laid conspiracy. 
In representing them under the last of 
these characters, he has been most suc- 
cessful, he seems to have felt with them, 
and for them; and to have entered as 
fully into their feelings, as it was possi- 
ble a mere spectator could do. Yet in 
this portion of his task he has still 
shewn himself zealous for his country’s 
honor, and without compromising truth, 
extenuated their crimes, by shewing 
that they are the results of feelings 
wrought to the perpetration of crime 
by the priest or demagogue, or of igno- 
rance worked on by the undue influence 
of both, to seek for vengeance on those 
whom they suppose to be ¢heir enemies, 
or the opponents of their own legis- 
lation. In fact no one can read his 
books without being satisfied that the 
great want in Lreland is education, and 
so much proselytism as will render its 
people more independent of a 
and political prejudice, to which all their 
errors may ultimately be traced. 

The first story in this series may 
seem partly to contradict what is here 
laid down, respecting the primary 
causes of the misdemeanours of the 
misguided peasantry, but it must be 
recollected that of the two principal 
actors, although they are not both un- 
der similar influence, yet the one is the 
passive instrument of his religious ad- 
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visers, and the other has been in the 
first instance the dupe of a whiteboy 
vatty, of whose proceedings the priest 
is cognizant. We would gladly give 
an analysis of this story, but we prefer 
referring our readers to the book it- 
self rather than mar their pleasure by 
an unsatisfactory abstract. We will, 
however, make one quotation, from the 
similarity between it and the scene in 
the “ Fair Maid of Perth,” where a sup- 
posed murderer is obliged to undergo 
the ordeal of touching the body of his 
suspected victim ;* and we do this, 
not for the purpose of invidious com- 
parison, but to shew the power of our 
author, even when matched against the 
Corypheeus of romantic fiction; no ac- 
eusation of plagiarism can be brought 
against Mr. Carleton, as we know of 
cases in Ireland, where an appeal to this 
ordeal has been had recourse to. We 
will preface our quotation by merely 
observing that Frank M‘Kenna is the 
individual suspected of having murdered 
Reillaghan. 

“ Now, neighbours,” said Darby, 
“hould your tongues, ’till I ask Frank 
M‘Kenna a question or two. Frank 
M‘Kenna, as you hope to meet God at 
judgment, did you take his life that’s 
lying a corpse before us ?” 

“ I did not,” replied M‘Kenna ; “ I 
could clear myself on all the books in 
Europe, that he met his death as I tould 
yees ; an’ more than that,” he added, 
dropping upon his knees, and uncover- 
ing his head, “ may I die widout priest 
or prayer—widout help, hope, or happi- 
ness, UPON THE SPOT WHERE HE’S NOW 
STRETCHED, if I murdered or shot him.” 

“ I say amin to that,” replied Darby, 
“oxis doxis gloriovis!—so far that’s 
right, if the blood of him’s not on you, 
But there’s one thing more to be done : 


will you walk over undher the eye of 


God, aN’ TOUCH THE CoRPSE. Hould 
back neighbours, an’ let him come over 
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alone: I an’ Owen Reillaghan will 
stand here wid the lights to see if the 
corpse bleeds.” 

“ Give me a light,” said M‘Kenna’s 
father, “my son must get fair play, 
any way: | must be a witness myself 
to it, an’ will too.” 

“It’s but rasonable,” said Owen Reil- 
laghan ; “come over beside Darby and 
myself ; I’m willin’ that your son should 
stand or fall by what will happen.” 

Frank’s father with a taper in his 
hand, immediately went, with a pale 
face and trembling steps, to the place 
appointed for him beside the corpse, 
where he took his stand. 

When young M‘Kenna heard Dar- 
by’s last question, he seemed as if 
seized by an inward spasm : the start 
which he gave, and his gaspings for 
breath were visible to all present. Had 
he seen the spirit of the murdered man 
before him, his horror could not have 
been greater ; for this ceremony had 
been considered a most decided test in 
cases of suspicion of murder—an or- 
deal, indeed, to which few murderers 
wished to submit themselves. In ad- 
dition to this we may observe, that 
Darby’s knowledge of the young man’s 
character was correct: with all his 
crimes he was weak-minded and super- 
stitious. He stood silent for some 
time after the ordeal had been proposed 
to him ; his hair became literally erect 
with the dread of this formidable scru- 
tiny ; his cheeks turned white, and the 
cold perspiration flowed from him in 
large drops. All his strength appeared 
to have departed from him; he stood 
as if hesitating, and even the energy 
necessary to stand, seemed to be the re- 
sult of an effort. 

“Remember,” said Darby, pulling 
out the large crucifix which was at- 
tached to his beads, “ that the eye of 
God is upon you. If you’ve commit- 
ted the murder, thrimble ; if not, Frank, 





* Our readers wil] at once recognise the bier-right, to which allusion is made in 


the Death-song, 


When the form thou shalt espy, 
That darkened on thy closing eye, 
When the footsteps thou shalt hear 
That thrilled upon thy dying ear. 


Then strange sympathies shall wake, 
The flesh shall thrill, the nerves shall shake, 
The wounds renew their clotterred flood, 


And every drop cry, blood for blood. 
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you've little to fear in touchin’ the 
corpse.” 

Frank had not yet uttered a word ; 
but leaning on the gun, he looked wild- 
ly round him, cast his eyes up to the 
stormy sky, then turned them with a 
dead glare upon the cross and the cru- 
cifix. 

“ Do you confess the murdher,” said 
Darby. 

“ Murdher,” rejoined Frank ; “ no ; 
I confess no murdher: you villain do 
you want to make me guilty ?—do you 
want to make me guilty, you deep vil- 
lain ?” 

It seemed as if the current of his 
thoughts and feelings had taken a new 
direction, though it is probable that the 
excitement, which appeared to be rising 
within him, was only the courage of 
fear. 

“ You all wish to find me guilty,” he 
added ; “ but I’ll shew yees that I’m 
not guilty.” 

He immediately walked towards the 
corpse, and stoo ping down, touched the 
body with one ook holding the gun 
in the other. The interest of the mo- 
ment was intense, and all eyes were 
strained towards the spot. Behind the 
corpse, at each shoulder—for the body 
lay against a small snow-wreath in a 
recumbent posture—stood the father of 
the deceased, and the father of the ac- 
cused, each wound by feelings of a di- 
rectly opposite character, to a pitch of 
dreadful excitement. Over them, in 
his fantastic dress and white beard, 
stood the tall mendicant, who held up 
his crucifix to Frank, with an awful me- 
nace upon his strongly-marked coun- 
tenance. At a little distance to the 
left of the body, stood the other men 
who were assembled, having their 
torches held aloft in their hands, and 
their forms bent towards the corpse, 
their faces indicating expectation, dread, 
and horror. The female relatives of 
the deceased stood nearest his remains, 
their torches extended in the same di- 
rection, their visages exhibiting the 
passions of despair and grief in their 
wildest characters, but as if arrested by 
some supernatural object immediately 
before their eyes, that produced a new 
and more awful feeling than grief.— 
When the body was touched, Frank 
stood as if himself bound by a spell to 
the spot. At length he turned his eyes 
to the mendicant, who stood silent and 
motionless, with the crucifix extended 
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in his hand, 
said he. 

“ That’s wanst,” said the pilgrim : 
“ you’re to touch it three times.” 

Frank hesitated a moment, but im- 
mediately stooped again, and touched 
it twice in succession : but it remained 
still unchanged as before. His father 
broke the silenee by a fervent ejacula- 
tion of thawksgiving to God, for the 
vindication of his son’s character which 
he had just witnessed. 

“ Now!” exclaimed M‘Kenna, in a 
loud exulting tone, “ you all see that I 
did not murdher him !” 

“ You bib,” said a voice, which was 
immediately recognized as the voice of 
the deceased. 

* * * * * 

We wish we were able to extract the 
description of a snow storm in the 
mountains from this story, which for 
accuracy of conception and vigor of 
description is unequalled by any thing 
we recollect to have read ; but we must 
hasten on, and passing over the “ Don- 
agh” and “ Pig driver,” proceed to the 
two concluding sketches in this volume, 
which are so connected together, that 
the “ Geography of an Irish oath” may 
be considered merely as an illustration 
of the preceding “ Essay on Swearing,” 
in which is given a complete exposé of 
the talent of an Irishman for oath- 
taking, especially the department in 
which he is unrivalled and unapproach- 
able, namely, in . swearing an alibi. 
Our author in this essay contrasts the 
English, Scotch, and Irish systems of 
swearing, and of course establishes a 
triumphant case for Paddy, proving 
his superiority in that polite accom- 
plishment ; “in fact he is an improvi- 
satore in oath-taking, with this differ- 
ence, that his extempore oaths possess 
all the ease and correctness of labor 
and design.” We regret that our limits 
prevent our giving the whole of the 
“ Geography of an Irish Oath,” which 
may be considered as a supplement to 
the “ Essay ;” we shall lay before the 
reader that portion which gives the 
name to the sketch, and an outline of 
so much as is required to make our 
extract intelligible. 

Peter Connell first began the world as 
the keeper of a Sheebeen house, about 
four miles from the town of Ballypo- 
reen ; by active exertion he gradually 
advances in the world, and at last ar- 
rives at the dignity of a squireen, at 
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least so far as to be able to keep an 
horse and car, and to farm an extensive 
tract of land. This advance in the 
world is to be mainly attributed to the 
good sense and activity of his wife Ellish, 
whose industry and steadiness have 
been the means of correcting Peter’s 
unsettled and intemperate habits, and 
of almost weaning him from Poteen. 
Unfortunately for poor Peter, at this 
period, his wife is carried off by a 
fever, and he is left without the ballast 
which enabled him to stand the storms 
and tempests of life; his grief at the 
loss is so poignant and bitter, that he 
flies for relief from his agony of mind 
to the bottle, the usual resource of our 
fellow-countrymen, and even of less 
volatile and better educated men, when 
in difficulties more easily overcome than 
Peter’s ; this is chiefly owing to his 
kind friends having encouraged him to 
drown care by a little sup, when he 
found his grief coming on him. 

“ Peter literally fulfilled his promise 
of taking a jorum in future. He was 
now his own master ; and as he felt the 
loss of his wife deeply, he unhappily 
had recourse to the bottle to bury the 
recollection of a woman, whose death 
left a chasm in his heart, which he 
thought nothing but the whiskey could 
fill up.” 

Peter proceeds on in this manner, 
having become an habitual drunkard, 
his health rapidly declining, under the 
artificial excitement, which “ often kills 
but never cures ;” his family and his 
landlord remonstrating with him, 
but in vain ; as a “dernier resort” the 
priest is applied to, whose remon- 
strances would have been as ineffectual, 
had he not threatened to stop the 
masses for the soul of Mrs. Ellish Con- 
nell, and to return the money Peter 
had given him for saying them—the 
latter part of the threat is that which 
would probably have never been exe- 
cuted. In consequence of the priest’s 
interference, Peter at last promises to 
swear against more than a “rasonable 
share,” and that evening goes to the 
house of the village school-master to 
get the oath drawn up. 

“ Misther O'Flaherty,” said Peter, 
“ I’m comin’ to ax a requist of you, an’ 
hope you'll grant it to me. I brought 
down a sup in the flask, an’ while we're 
takin’ it, we can talk over what I want.” 

“If it be any thing widin the cir- 
cumference of my power, set it down 
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Misther Connell, as already operated 
ae I'd dip a pen to no man at 
keepin’ books by double entry, which 
is the Italian method invinted by Pope 
Gregory the Great. The three sets 
bear a theological ratio to the three 
states of a thrue Christian. ‘The 
Waste-book,’ says Pope Gregory, ‘is 
this world, the Journal is purgatory, 
an’ the Ledger is heaven.’ ‘ Or it may 


be compared,’ he says, in the preface of 


the work, ‘to the three states of the 
Catholic church—the church militant, 
the church suffering, and the church 
triumphant.’ The larnin’ of that man 
was beyant the reach of credibility.” 

“ Arrah, have youa small glass, mas- 
ther? Yuu see, Misther O’Flaherty, 
it’s consarnin’ purgatory, this that I 
want to talk to you about.” 

“ Nancy get us a glass—oh, here it 
is! Thin if it be, it’s a wrong enthry 
in the journal.” 

“ Here’s your health, masther !—not 
forgettin’ you, Mrs. O'Flaherty. No, 
indeed thin, it’s not in the journal, but 
an oath I’m going to take aginst li- 
quor.” 

“ Nothing is asier to post than it is. 
We must enter it undher the head of— 
let me see—it must go in the spirit ac- 
count, under the head of Profit an’ 
Loss. Your good health, Mr. Con- 
nell !—Nancy, I dhrink to your im- 
provement in imperturbavility ! Yes, it 
must be enthered under the— 

“ Faix, under the rose, I think,” ob- 
served Peter, “don’t you know the 
smack of it? You see since I tuck to 
it, I like the smell of what I used to 
squeeze out o’ the barley myself, long 
ago. Misther O’Flaherty, I only want 
you to draw up an oath against liquor 
for me ; but it’s not for the books, good 
or bad. I promised to Father Mul- 
cahy that I'd do it. It’s regardin’ my 
poor Ellish’s sowl that’s in purgatory.” 

“ Nancy, hand me a slate and cut- 
ter. Faith, that same’s a provident re- 
solution ; but how is it an’ purgatory 
concatenated ?” 

“ The priest, you see, won’t go on 
wid the masses for her ’till I take the 
oath.” 

“ That’s but wake logic, if you ped 
him for them.” 

“ Faix, an’ I did—an’ well too: but 
about the cath? Have you the pen- 
cil ” 

“T have ; jist lave the thing to me.” 

“ Asy, masther—you don’t under- 
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stand it yit. Put down two tumblers 
for me at home.” 

“ How is that, Masther Connell ?— 
It’s mysterious, if you’re about to sware 
aginst liquor !” 


“Lam. Put down as I said, two 
tumblers for me at home. Are they 
down ? 


“ They are down ; but—” 

“ Asy !—very good! Put down two 
more for me at Dan’s. Let me see ! 
—two more behind the garden. Well! 
put down one at Father Mulcahy’s ;— 
two more at Frank Carroll’s of Kil- 
clay. How many’s that?” 

“ Nine!!!” 

“Very good. Now put down one 
wid ould Bartle Gorman of Nurchasy ; 
an’ two over wid Michael Morris, of 
Cargah. How many have you now ?” 

“Twelve in all!!!! But, Misther 
Connell, there’s a demonstration badly 
wanted here . I must confiss I was al- 
ways bright, but at present as dark as 
Nox. I'd thank you for a taste of ex- 
planation.” 

“ Asy, man alive! 
in all ?” 

“ Twelve in all: I’ve calculated it.” 

“Well, we'll hould to that. Och, 
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och!—-I’m sure, avourneen, afore I’d 
let you suffer one minute’s pain, I’d not 
scruple to take an oath aginst liquor, 
any way. He may an wid the masses 
now for you, as soon as he likes. Mr. 
O’Flaherty will you put it down on pa- 
per, an’ I'll swear to it, wid a blessin’, 
to-morrow.” 

“ But what object do you wish to ef- 
fectuate by this ?” 

* You see, masther, I dhrink one day 
wid another from a score to two dozen 
tumblers, an’ I want to swear to no 
more nor twelve in the twenty-four 
hours.” 

“ Why there’s intelligibility in that! 
—wid great pleasure, Mr. Connell, I'll 
indite it. Katty tare me a lafe out o’ 
Brian Murphy’s copy there.” 

“ You see, masther, it’s for Ellish’s 
sake I’m doin’ this. State that in the 
oath.” 

“I know it; an’ well she desarved 
that specimen of abstinence from 
you, Misther Connell. Thank you, 
your health agin! an’ God grant you 
grace and fortitude to go through wid 
the same oath! An’ so he will, or I’m 
grievously mistaken in you.” 


ST LIQUOR, 


hilomath, on behalf of Misther Peter 
on one part, and of the soul of Mrs. 


Ellish O'Connell, now in purgatory, merchantress, on the other— 


I solemnly, and meritoriously, and so 


berly swear, that a single tumbler of 


whiskey punch shall not cross my lips, during the twenty-four hours of the day, 


barring twelve, the locality of which is as 


followeth :-— 


Imprimis—Two tumblers at home, ; . 5 2 
Secundo—Two more ditto at my son Dan’s, é : 2 
Tertio—Two more ditto behind my own garden, é 2 
Quarto—One ditto at the Rev. Father Mulcahy’s, . l 
Quinto—Two more ditto at Frank Carroll’s, of Kilelay, 2 
Sexto—Two ditto wid ould Bartle Gorman, of Nurchasy, 2 
Septimo—Two more ditto wid Michael Morris, of Cargah, 2 
12 


N.B.—I except in case any Docther « 


of Physic might think it right and me- 


dical to ordher more for my health ; or in case I might get Father Mulcahy to 
take the oath off for a start, at a wedding, or a christening, or at any other 


meeting of friends, where there’s drink. 


Witness present, 
Cornelius O'Flaherty, Philomath. 
June the 4th, 1lS—, 


his 
PETER 3 CONNELL. 


mark. 


aa I certify that I have made and calculated this oath for Misther O’Con- 
nell, merchant, and that it is strictly and arithmetically proper and correct. 


CORNELIUS O’FLAHERTY, Philomath. 


Dated this fourth of June, 18—. 
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In spite of this oath to which Peter 
swears obedience, after adding Octavo 
—one more tumbler out of respect for 
dacent Andy Cavanagh—l. He is 
still constantly drunk, and after some 
time obliged again to have recourse to 
Mr. O'Flaherty. 

“ Masther,” said he, “we must thry 
and make the oath 3omethin’ plainer. 
You see, when I get confused, I’m not 
able to rimimber things as I ought. 
Sometimes, instid of one tumbler I take 
two at the wrong place ; an’ sarra bit 0’ 
me but call’d in and had three wid one 
Jack Rogers, that isn’t in it at all ; so 
I'd thank you to dhraw it clearer, if you 
can, nor it was.” 

“see,” Mr. Connell,” I compre- 
hend, wid the greatest ase in life, the 
— plan forit. We must reduce the 
oath to Geography, for I’m at home 
there, being a surveyor myself. Til lay 
down a map of the parish, an’ draw the 
houses of your friends at their places, 
so that you'll never be out of your lati- 

tude at all.” 

“Faix I doubt that, Masther—ha, 
ha, ha!” replied Peter, “ I’m afeard I 
will of an odd time, for I’m not able to 
carry what I used to do: but no mat- 
ther ; thry what you can do for me this 
time, any how. I think I could beara 
long dozen still, if I don’t make mis- 
takes.” 

O’Flaherty accordingly set himself 
to work ; and as his knowledge, not 
only of the parish, but of every person 
and house in it, was accurate, he soon 


had a tolerably correct skeleton map of 


it drawn for Peter’s use. 

“ Now, see this dot—that’s your own 
house.” 

“ Put a crass there,” said Peter, “an’ 
thin I’ll know its the Crass-roads.” 

“ Upon my reputation, you’re right, 
an’ that’s what I call a good specimen 
ofingenuity. I'll take the hint from 
that, and we'll make it a Hieroglyphical 
as well as a Geographical oath. Well, 
there’s a crass, wid two tumblers—is 
that clear ?” 

“It is, itis! Goan.” 

“ Now, here we dhraw a line to your 
son Dan’s. Let me see: He keeps a 
mill an’ sell’s cloth. Very good. I'll 
dhraw a mill-wheel and a yard-wand. 
There’s two tumblers. Will you know 
that ?” 

“I see it—go an, nothin’ can be 
clearer. So far I can’t go asthray.” 

“ Well, what next ? two behind your 


»” 





own garden, What metaphor for a gar- 
den ? Let me see!—let me cogitate ! 
A dragon—the Hesperides! That’s 
beyant you, A bit of a hedge will do 
an’ a gate.” 

“ Don’t put a gate in ; its not lucky. 
You know when a man takes to dhrink 
they say he’s goin’ a grey gate, ora 
black gate, or a bad gate. Put that, 
out, an’ make the hedge longer, an’ it'll 
do—wid the two tumblers, though.” 

“ They’re down ; one at the Reve- 
rend Father Mulcahy’s. How will we 
translate the priest ?” 

“ Faix I doubt it will be a difficquilt 
business.” 

“Upon my reputation I agree with 
you in that, especially whin he repates 
‘Latin. However, we'll see. He writes 
P.P. afther his name ; pee-pee is what 
we call the turkeys wid. What’ud you 
think of two turkeys ?” 

“ The priest wud like them roasted, 
but I could’nt undherstand that. No ; 
put down the sign of the horsewhip, 
or the cudgel, for he’s handy and argues 
well wid both. 

“ Good! I'll put down the horsewhip 
first, an the cudgel alongside of it ; 
then the tumbler, and there’ill be the 
sign of the priest. ” 

“ Ay, do, Masther, and faix the priest 
ill be complete ; there can be no mis- 
takin’ him thin. ’ Divil a one but that’s 
a good thought !” 

“ There it isin black an white. Who 
comes nixt ? Frank Carroll. He’s a 
farmer. I'll putdown a spade and har- 
row. Well that’s done. Two tumblers, 

“T won’t mistake that aither ; its 
clear enough.” 

“ Bartle Gorman of Nurchasy. Bar- 
tle’s a little lame, an uses a staff wid a 
cross on the end that he holds in his 
hand. I'll put down a staff wid a cross 
on it.” 

“ Wud there be no danger of me 
mistakin that for the priest’s cudgel ?” 

“ Not the slightest. I'll pledge my 
knowledge of Geography, they're two 
very different ey om 

“ Well, put it down, I'll know it.” 

“ Michael Morris, of Cargah. What 
for him ? Michael's a pig driver—I'll 
put down a pig. You'll comprehend 
that ?” 

“T ought ; for many a pig I sould 
him in my day. Put down the pig ; 
an if you could puttwo black spots upon 
his back, I’d know it to be one I sould 
him about four years agone—the fattest 
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ever was in the country ; it had to be 
brought home on acar, forit wasn’t able 
to walk wid fat.” 

“The spots are on it. The last is 
Andy Cavanagh, of Lisbuy. Now do 
you see, I’ve dhrawn a line from place 
to place, so that you’ve nothing to do 
only to keep to it as you go. What 
for Andy ? 

- Andy ! let us see. Andy! Pooh! 
—What’s come over me that I’ve no- 
thin for Andy? Aye! I have it.— 
He’s a horse-jockey. Put down a 
grey mare I sould him about five years 
agone.” 

“ T’'ll put down a horse; but I can’t 
make a grey mare wid black ink.” 

“ Well, make a mare of her, any 
way.” 

“Faith, that puzzles me. Stop, I 
have it! I'll put a foal along wid 
her.” 

“ As good as the bank. God bless 
you, Misther O’ Flaherty ; I think this 
ill keep me from mistakes. An’ now, 
if you'h slip up to me afther dark, I'll 
send you down a couple of bottles and 
a flitch, Sure you desarve it, afther 
the trouble you tuck.” 

We feel convinced that after this ex- 
tract, our readers will agree with us in 
our commendations of Mr. Carleton’s 
powers as a writer: we should men- 
tion, that the above is not without 
foundation, according to our author, 
and it certainly affords an additional 
reason for believing “ truth to be strang- 
er than fiction.” In any of his sketches, 
where schoolmasters are introduced, 
Mr. Carleton shews great ability ; 
he has evinced the most consummate 
skill in displaying their pedantry and 
supercilious ignorance. In the former 
series, however, he was more successful 
than in the present, in which he seems 
to have almost exhausted his materials 
on this subject, and been therefore ob- 
liged to have recourse to the over- 
strained and unnatural hyper-iriscisms 
which disfigure the composition of 
most of our writers, and yom which 
we had supposed Mr. Carleton en- 
tirely free, until we came to the 
sketch of the schoolmaster, in the 
“ Poor Scholar,” which is quite unwor- 
thy of Mr. Carleton’s pen, and of the 
admirable story in which it occurs ; 
let any one read the speech in p. 160. 
vol. ii, and we are confident they will 
agree with us in our observations ; we 
are at the same time ready to acknow- 
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ledge, that it is almost the only defec- 
tive writing in the book ; it is also re- 
deemed by the preceding sketch, in 
the same story, of Mr. Corcoran, 
which is redolent of humour, and in 
our author's best style. For the bene- 
fit of our College readers, we will give, 
in Mr. Corcoran’s own words, the ac- 
count of the prowess of his pupil, Tim 
Kearney, who “ bate” them all in that 
* overgrown hedge-school called Thri- 
nity College.” 

“ Arrah, how was that, Masther?” 

“Tim, you see, wint in to his En- 
thrance Examinayshuns, and one of the 
Fellows came to examin him, but divil 
a long it was ’till Tim sacked (puzzled) 
him.” 

“ Go back agin,” says Tim, “ and 
sind some one that’s ab/e to tache me, 
for you're not.” 

“So another greater Scholar agin 
came to thry Tim, and did thry him, 
and Tim made a hare of him, before all 
that was in the place—five or six thou- 
sand ladies and gintlemin, at least !” 

“ The great larned Fellows thin be- 
gan to look odd enough; so they picked 
out the best scholar among thim, but 
one, and slipped him at Tim: but well 
becomes Tim, the never a long it was 
till he had him, too, as dumb as a post. 
The Fellow went back.” 

“ Gintlemin,” says he to the rest, 
“we'll be disgraced all out,” says he, 
“for except the Prowost sacks that 
Munsther Spalpeen, he'll bate us all, 
an’ we'll never be able to hold up our 
heads afther.” 

“ Accordingly, the Prowost attacks 
Tim, and such a meetin’ as they had, 
never was seenin Trinity College since 
its establishment. At length when they 
had been nine hours and a half at 
it, the Prowost put one word to him 
that he couldn’t expound, so he lost it 
by one word. For the last two hours 
the Prowost carried on an examinay- 
shun in Hebrew, thinking, you see that 
he had Tim there ; but he was mis- 
taken, for Tim answered him in good 
Munster Irish, and so it happened that 
they understood each other, for the two 
languages are first cousins, or, at all 
events, close blood relations. Tim was 
thin pronounced to be the best scholar 
in Ireland except the Prowost; though 
among ourselves, they might have 
thought of the man that taught him. 
That, however, wasn’t all. A young 
lady fell in love with Tim, and is to 
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make him a present of herself and her 
great fortune (three estates) the moment 
he becomes a counsellor: and in the 
mean time she allows him thirty pounds 
a year to bear his expenses and live like 
a gentleman.” 

We must now hasten to conclude, 
and shall therefore pass on, to the third 
volume, which contains two sketches, 
“ Denis O'Shaughnessy,” and “ Phelim 
O’Toole’s courtship.” We will not at- 
tempt any outline of these stories, hav- 
ing trespassed too long already on our 
readers’ patience, and wishing not to 
lessen their interest in the perusal. 
We cannot, however, resist the temp- 
tation of giving the following specimen 
of a prayer at a Pattern, which excels 
even Mrs. Malaprop’s orthodoxy. 

“ Queen o’ Patriots pray for us! St. 
Abraham—go to the divil you bos- 
thoon ; is it crushin’ my sore leg you 
are ?—St. Abraham, pray for us! St. 
Isinglass, pray for us! St. Jonathan 
pray for us! Holy Niniveh, look down 
upon us wid compression an’ resolution 
this day; Blessed Jerooslim, throw 
down compuncture an’ meditation upon 
us Christyeens assembled here before 
you to offer up our sins!) Oh! grant 


us, blessed Catastrophy, the holy vir- 


tues of timtation an’ solitude, through 
the improvemint an’ accommodation of 
St. Columbkill! To him I offer up this 
button, a bit o’ the waistband o’ my 
breeches, an’ a taste o’ my wife’s petti- 
coat, in rimimbrance of us havin’ made 
this holy station ; an’ may they rise up 
in glory to prove it for us at the last 
day! Amin.” 

We must also for the instruction of 
any of our readers about to enter the 
bands of Holy Matrimony, give the 
following extract, containing the most 
valuable advice for the arranging of 
marriage articles, and assisting them in 
the almost incomprehensible business of 
settling entails, or bona fide property in 
stock, which ‘ parvis componere magna, 
is most expeditiously and satisfactorily 
decided, without either the interference 
of the lawyer or his jackall, in the cabin 
of the Irish peasant ; it is merely neces- 
sary to premise that Phelim is heir at 
law to a fee simple estate of “ half an 
acre,” on which account his father is 
anxious he should marry and have an 
heir to keep up the family of the 
O’Tooles. 

« When Phelim had reached his twen- 
ty-fifth year, his father thought it was 
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high time for himto marry. The good 
man had, of-course, his own motives 
for this. In the first place, Phelim, with 
all his gallantry and cleverness, had 
never contributed a shilling, either 
towards his own support, or that of 
the family. In the second place, he 
was never likely to do so. In the 
third place, the father found him a bad 
companion ; for in good truth he had 
corrupted this good-man’s morals so 
evidently, that his character was now 
little better than that of his son. In 
the fourth place, he never thought of 
Phelim that he did not see a gallows 
in the distance; and matrimony, he 
thought, might save him from hanging, 
as one poison neutralises another. In 
the fifth place, the “half acre” was but 
a shabby patch to meet the exigencies 
of the family, since Phelim grew up. 
“ Bouncing Phelim,”—as he was called, 
for more reasons than one,—had the gift 
of good digestion, along with his other 
accomplishments ; and with such ener- 
gy wasit exercised, that the “half acre” 
was frequently in hazard of leaving the 
family altogether. The father, there- 
fore, felt quite willing, if Phelim 
married, to leave him the inheritance, 
and seek a new settlement for himself. 
Or if Phelim preferred leaving him, he 
agreed to give him one-half of it, to- 
gether with an equal division of all 
his earthly goods; to wit: two goats, 
of which Phelim was to get one; six 
hens, and a cock, of which Phelim was 
to get three hens, and the chance of a 
toss-up for the cock; four stools, of 
which Phelim was to get two; two 
pots—a large one and a small one— 
the former to go with Phelim; three 
horn-spoons, of which Phelim was to 
get one, and the chance of a toss-up for 
the third. Phelim was to bring his own 
bed, provided he did not prefer getting 
a bottle of fresh straw as a connubial 
luxury. The blanket was a_ tender 
subject ; being fourteen years in em- 
nloyment, it entangled the father and 
Phelim, touching the propriety of the 
latter’s claiming it at all. The son was 
at length compelled to give it up, at 
least in the character of an appendage 
tohis marriage property. He feared 
that the wife, should he not be able to 
replace it by a new one, or should she 
herself not be able to bring him one, 
as part of her dowry, would find the 
honeymoon rather ‘lively. Phelim’s 
bedstead admitted of no disputes, the 
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floor of the cabin having served him in 
that capacity ever since he began to 
sleep in a separate bed. His pillow 
was his small-clothes, and his quilt his 
own coat, under which he slept snugly 
enough.” 

This is the last extract we are able 
to give from this most amusing and in- 
structive book—instructive, as it ac- 
quaints us with the manners and feel- 
ings of a people but imperfectly under- 
stood and unduly appreciated; and 
though we have frequent occasion to 
laugh at their foibles or ridicule their 
errors, yet we should never forget the 
circumstances which have mainly con- 
tributed to keep them permanently in 
this state of degradation; which it 
seems the policy of their present rulers 
to perpetuate, by affording additional 
facilities to their greatest enemies for 
keeping them under the dominion of 
error and fanaticism, instead of endea- 
vouring to repress violence and encou- 
rage education ; still we have hopes, 
that the night of ignorance is Tenet 
to a close, and that ere long the Britis 
Cabinet will see their real interests in 
legislating rather on principle than ex- 
enw. The story entitled “ Tubber 

erg,” which we have been obliged to 
omit any notice of, also conveys a les- 
son to the landlord, as it clearly demon- 
strates, that something more than | 
authority is required, to make this 
country what it ought to be, and proves 
that the interest of the owners of the 
soil is intimately connected with what 
we conceive to be their duty, namely, 
their personal attention to the necessi- 
ties and wants of their tenantry. Whe- 
ther any exertion on their part be not 
now too late is a question of a different 
nature, as we fear that the die is cast 
and the fate of Irish landlords almost 
decided ; and unless some measures are 
had recourse to ere long, which will 
restore their legitimate powers to the 
landed proprietors in this country, we 
me that the situation of keeper 
of their accounts, as far as the credit 
side of the book is concerned, will be a 
sinecure. But a truce to gloomy 
politics, and let-us return to the author 
of “ Traits and Stories,” to whom we 
give our most sincere thanks, for the 
relief we obtained by his stories from 
* peony exciting discussions of 

oL. I. 
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public affairs. We are fully aware of 
our inability sufficiently to praise these 
volumes, but were we to express what 
we feel on the subject, our praise might 
appear extravagant to those who have 
not read them, while to those who have 
it would be superfluous, as we are con- 
vinced that no one possessing the 
slightest knowledge of our country can 
fail to consider them as the best traits 
and stories connected with our native 
land that have ever issued from the 
press. We sincerely hope that Mr. 
Carleton may continue to work this 
valuable mine, in which he has disco- 
vered and partially wrought, a new and 
rich vein. As literary co-patriots, we 
trust that he will receive such encou- 
ragement at home as will obviate the 
necessity of our advocating the repeal 
of that literary union, which unlike the 
‘ legislative, draws from our shores our 
brothers of the quill, without giving 
their equivalent or allowing us a draw- 
back on the export. 
We cannot conclude our review of 

these admirable volumes without ex- 

ressing the gratification we feel at be- 
ing able, in the first number of a new 
literary enterprize, to bring before our 
readers a book, not merely meriting 
notice as the work of a fellow-country- 
man, but worthy of taking a high place 
in the literature of any nation; and 
we trust that it is an augury of success 
for ourselves, to find publishers not un- 
willing to risk capital in promotin 
literary exertion in this country, an 
purchasers ready to sanction the risk. 
Time was, when such an undertaking 
would be looked My a8 a speculation, 
only to [be paralleled in absurdity by 
the “ South Sea Stock,” or “ Peruvian 
Bonds”—and though we cannot say, 
“nous avons changé tout cela ;” yet, 
that such a change has taken place is 
undeniable ; and books are published 
and publishing in Dublin, which, in our 
youthfal days, could only have found 
purchasers and publishers at the other 
side of the channel: so that we trust 
ere long we will be able to say, with 
truth, what was said many years since 
without foundation in fact, but we hope 
in a prophetic spirit: “Les Irlandois, 
ne le cédent plus aux Anglois, ni en in 
dustrie, ni en lumiéres.” 





Hylas. 


HYLAS. 


THEOCRITUS, IDYLLIUM XIII. 


** Multum quesitus Hylas urnamque secutus.”—Jvv, Sat. I. 


I. 
Reader—I have to tell a feeling tale, 

I trust for sentiment you're ‘i’ the vein, 
If so—my classic fable cannot fail 

To wake within your breast an echoing strain ; 
Then swell, ye Muses, my poetic sail, 
For Fancy’s bark, without your aid she gain, 
Were idly launch’d upon the tide of rhyme ; 


—More of the metaphor another time. 


il. 
*Twas the enchanting season of the year, 
When nature wakes her from her wintry sleep, 
When on the boughs the op’ning buds appear, 
And the blue violet begins to peep 


Forth from its green cell, glist’ning with the tear 
That early April-dawns are wont to weep ; 
When, as my author says, the beauteous Pleiad 
Rises with the umbrella-loving Hyad. 


Ill, 

I must confess, that the last epithet 

Does not appear in the original Greek, 

But the translator never should forget 

To help the author when the phrase is weak ; 
Adjectives, buttress-like, are wisely set 

To prop such substantives as tottering creak, 
Therefore I use them, being very eager, 
That to no ear Theocritus read meagre. 


IV. 
Well, as I said before, it was in spring, 
That the brave Argonauts stood out to sea, 
While the good ship, unfolding every wing, 
Before the fav’ring breeze rode fearlessly, 
And skilfully the wary pilots bring 
The gallant bark thro’ the Cyanee ; 
Where they sustain’d no damage incommodious, 
But that rehears’d by Apollonius Rhodius. 


Vv. 
Which was, that the ship’s rudder staid behind !— 
And how at Colchis she arriv’d without it, 
I leave to abler mariners to find, 
Nor wish to give my private thoughts about it. 
Some think the Constitution need not mind 
Having a steady steerage, and some doubt it ; 
At all events tis certain that the Argo, 
Safely arrived at Phasis with her cargo. 





Hylas. 


vi. 
This was a half-way harbour, I suppose, 
Where the wise navy stopp’d to lay in store. 
What sea-born appetites can do, he knows 
Who lives upon the waves a year or more ; 
His is a hunger that with feeding grows, 
Not a soon-surfeited, like those ashore. 
Seamen, in short, tho’ generally thinner, 
Could eat a landsman with a landsman’s dinner. 


Vil. 
Hylas and Hercules were of the crew, 
And ‘went one day ashore upon a party, 
With pleasure only as they thought in view, 
And so both gentlemen got rather hearty ; 
Then to a cooling shade they both withdrew, 
Sat down, and played some rubbers at ‘ecarte’, 
Till either Argonaut became as dry 
As ahy bogwood you could wish to buy. 


Vill. 
They had some ‘ genuine’—of water, none ; 
But recollecting that the one-oared boat 
They had to scull aboard in still, was one 
Which scarce, if both were drunk, could keep afloat ; 
Further, that Captain Jason were undone 
In losing two such officers of note, 
Friends too, that rivall’d Sancho and Don Quixote,— 
They judged, on all hands, it were best to mix it. 


Ix. 
Hylas, of course, obedient to the will 
Of him, whom the fair Omphale enslav’d, 
Whose every nerve and sense were wont to thrill, 
As round his ears her Turkey slippers wav’d ; 
Oh, woman! ‘potent to lead captive still, 
With silken chains, those who all else had brav’d— 
Not to digress,—to seek some neighbouring ditch or 
Mill-pond, poor Hylas travell’d with his pitcher. 


xX. 
Chance led his footsteps to a limpid well. 
Would [ had liv’d in that delightful time, 
‘ When their peculiar nymphs so lov’d to dwell 
In mountains, groves, and brooks, when every clime 
Was rich in goddesses ; when every dell 
Was wont with fairy mirth and song to chime. 
In short, when all men had their family tree, 
And found in every tree a family. 


xI. 
Those were the fine aristocratic days, 
Romance is gone, reality is going ! 
But what of Hylas? Still as he delays, 
More hot and thirsty Heroules is growing, 
With wrath and drought the hero’s in a blaze, 
And out of breath with hollowing and blowing ; 
Nay, if he had him now, he’d surely dub 
Hylas knight-errant with his knotted club. 
















































Hylas. 


xil. 
And here I would remark, how very idle 
Is the indulgence of unmeaning rage ; 
When out of it, ashamed, we wish to sidle, 
We meet contempt, not pity, from the sage ; 
Thus Hercules being never known to bridle 
His, was nicknam’d the Furens of his age ; 
And now for Hylas storm’d—alas! poor youth, 
He plump’d into the well—did he find truth ? 


XII. 
He found three women—whether one might call 
Three women truth, were rather hard to tell ; 
They certainly abode where wise men all 
Say truth lives, in the bottom of a well; 
of this anon—a youth so fair and tall, 
They fain among themselves would have to dwell ; 
So when his piteher kneeling down he dipp’d, 
They broke away the bank, and in he slipp’d. 


XIV, 
Hot love is seldom in cold water found— 
I'll moralize a little, and conclude ; 
But woman, were the snows of Jura wound 
About the heart with which she is endued, 
The fervor of its feelings would abound 
The more, for ever glowing and renew’d, 
She is not like the stars that we behold, 
Distant tho’ bright, tho’ beautiful yet cold. 


xv. 
Her form, so finely wrought and delicate, 
Bends like a pliant willow to the blast, 
Yet springs in elastic from the weight, 
When sorrow’s heaviness has o’er it past. 
She lives, to solace all the ills of fate, 
And loves, to bind the links of ion fast ; 
She is the dearest hope, the fondest guide 
Of man, for whom earth has no charm beside. 


XVI. 
Lo! Hylas now is in a coral cave 
With Malis, Eunica, and fair Nychea, 
(The nymphs who took him captive,) looking grave, 
And having rather a confus’d idea 
Of his descending thro’ the crystal wave. 
But love, thro’ life a magic panacea, 
Prov’d that the compliment was not a mockery, 
Shewing they fancied him, and not his crockery. 


xvul. 
Evening came on—and Hercules wen frantie, 
How could he face the Argonauts alone ? 
His feelings for his friend were so romantic, 
That thro’ the woods he made a piteous moan ; 
Rush’d to and fro, with gestures very antic, 
And now and then breath’d an heroic groan. 
And yet for all his grief, he was not richer, 
Either by finding Hylas or the pitcher. 
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Hylas. 


XVIII. 





At length he lighted on the very spot. 

A clear, deep well, wreath’d o’er with celandine 

And adiant—hard by, a shady grot, 

Where glittering spars, and blooming flowers eutwine 
To deck the roof and floor—he entered not— 

I should have search’d it had the case been mine— 
But while upon the threshold’s verge he stood, 

A voice seemed rising from the glassy flood. 


xIx. 
“Son of Alemena—Hylas bids farewell 
To thee and glory—won by beauty’s charms, 
Henceforth among the Naiads shall he dwell, 
Remote from battle, and its wild alarms, 
The warrior’s peean, and the trumpet’s swell, 
And strange to all,—except to woman’s—arms.” 
Alcides then returned and told the crew, 
Who mourned for Hylas—and the pitcher too. 





THE IRISH BAR, AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS. 


The legal profession in this country 
has changed surprisingly, but so has 
the country itself, and it would be 
strange that a profession which exists 
7 the feelings, wrongs and passions 
of the people should remain unmoved, 
while the social and political system 
underwent rapid and fearful alterations. 
Whether the Irish Bar has changed for 
the better is another question, and 
which would be solved according to 
the different opinions, and perhaps po- 
litics, ofeach individual. But it must 
strike every person acquainted with the 
history of freland for the last forty 
renmh that the politieal temper of the 

rish Bar has been as wonderfully 
changed as the style and method of 
their transaction of professional busi- 
ness “ What a glorious thing,” ex- 
claims a young and ambitious spirit, 
“ must it not Sale been to have lived 
in the days of Yelverton and Burgh, 
in the brilliant times of Curran, or of 
those now sobered spirits, Burrowes, 
Bushe andPlunket, but who then moved 
with rhe mae in the political firma- 
ment, shining brightly therein, and ga- 
thering triumphant laurels; what a 
soul-stirring spectacle to have witnessed 
the trial of Hamiltun Rowan, or the 
Sheares’, or Wolfe Tone, or the young 
Emmet,”—those were the fine times for 
the lawyers and for the fame of their 
profession, when the larger the subject 
the greater to be the talents 
of the advocate, when the more des- 
perate the case, the mightier the effort 





to save, when life and death, liberty 
and honour were the fearful topics, 
handled with unmatched energies, with 
a courage that nothing could shake, 
and an eloquence at once sublime and 
terrible. The impassioned student may 
dwell with rapture over these impe- 
rishable abet of Irish oratory, which 
owe their origin to the fearfully misdi- 
rected politics of the time, till his very 
soul is fired with emulation, and he 
thirsts to rush forward in defence of no 
person in panes but of the rights 
of the whole human race. Yet, when 
reason assumes her ascendancy, and the 
effervescence of youth has cooled and 
settled, he will read the history of the 
legal profession of the period alluded 
to with pride indeed, at the manifesta- 
tion of the highest intellect and spirit, 
but also with mingled sensations of 
gtief, pity and terror—grief for the 
deep wounds inflicted on his country 
by her impious sons, for the havoc of 
human life, perpetrated by furious bi- 
gotry and the wildest revenge—pity 
or the noblest talents misapplied, for 
genius perverted to the purposes of 
evil, for the ignominious fate of the 
young, the gallant, and the brave, who 
died the death of rebels, but might have 
lived the lives of patriots—and with a 
well-founded terror lest the artifices of 
unprincipled and wicked men might 
bring down upon his country a recur- 
rence of the frightful calamities with 
which, at no remote time, she was 
scourged and afflicted. 
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The eventful period of our melancholy 
history, alluded to above, required the 
exertions, not of the reasoning faculty 
to demonstrate difficult propositions, or 
unfold hidden stores of learning, hived 
up by years of laborious application, 
but it demanded, and the supply was 
equal to the demand, the highest order 
of imaginative eloquence, that could 
melt the toughest heart, awaken the 
sleeping sympathies of the soul and 
bend them to the desired purpose—that 
could stir up indignation or cause tears 
to flow, subdue the reason through the 
influence of the affections, or when all 
else failed, confound and terrify those 
who were insensible to softer emotions. 
The grand qualities of the soul, compe- 
tent to produce effects so great, are no 
longer required; Demosthenic elo- 
— is not wanted every day, and 
therefore does not now exist to the 
same extent as formerly in the learned 
profession. This is no doubt true ; but 
it may fairly be asked, if the occasion 
required, would the mighty orator 
arise ? Werather think not ; at least 
amongst the seniors of the bar who daily 
appear before the public, and with whose 
talents and powers, as far as they go, 
we are familiar—learning and research 
they undoubtedly display—consummate 
skill with the most gentlemanly address 
—but the mighty attributes of the ora- 
tor are not to be found amongst them. 
Now, there is nothing presumptuous in 
this assertion ; if nature’s brightest gift, 
perfected by art, were possessed by them, 
it would occasionally appear in a single 
sentence or a word, betraying the mas- 
terspirit, as grains of gold, washed down 
by the stream, tell of the rich mine that 
constitutes their more distant source, 
Legal subtleties, technicalities, and 
facts could not always chain down to 
their vulgar level the more divine qua- 
lities of the soul; they would escape 
from the contagion of dullness, exhi- 
biting their godlike nature in bright 
pictures, which genius alone can draw ; 
or if a due regard for propriety and the 
first object ofa cor pack speaker, to deli- 
ver himselfsuitably to the subject, would 
prevent them soaring, on ordinar 
occasions, to the height to which 
the broad wings of their imagina- 
tion might rise them, they would, at 
least, lift che subject, be it ever so 
humble, and dignify it by chaste and 
elegant expression. For the attain- 
ment of justice, or the faithful per- 
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formance of professional duty, this 
might not be necessary ; but if it did 
not, and it could not, interfere with 
either, a display of eloquence, on suita- 
ble occasions, could not fail to be as 
laudable as attractive. Neither has the 
want of this winning faculty been 
compensated by a closer logic, or a 
greater conciseness of expression ; for 
those who are in the habit of attend- 
ing the courts at the more lively and 
bustling periods, when the “twelve 
good men, and true, stand together to 
hear the evidence,” will not complain 
of a want of diffusiveness in the 
speakers. 

What demonstrates the unpleasant 
truth, that first-rate genius is a scarce 
commodity, at the present time, with 
the legal profession, is the somewhat 
indifferent figure that several experi- 
enced members of the Irish bar es 
made of late years in the house. of 
commons. Surely, without any fear 
of losing character, they might in- 
dulge on so glorious a stage in the hap- 
piest flights of oratory, and prove, if 
they could, their mental excellence ; 
but with the exception of a few, (some 
of whom we almost regret having va- 
cated their seats in the zenith of their 
fame, although they were called to 
high and honorable preferment,) they 
have seldom ventured to soar above 
mediocrity. If the reader were to 
turn over the pages of the Irish debates 
of thirty-five years ago, and compare 
the lawyers of that day, as speakers, 
with those of the present day, humi- 
liating to the latter would be the con- 
trast. But may not genius and culti- 
vated eloquence exist amongst the ju- 
niors of the profession, if not to be 
found amongst the seniors? It may, 
and no doubt it does. We are con- 
vinced a large portion of unemployed 
and splendid ability might be met with 
among the younger members of the 
bar. We do not, however, mean to 
include that troublesome class who ex- 
pect to make a rapid progress in legal 
practice and repute, upon the mere 
strength of a successful course of aca- 
demic discipline, and who entertain ex- 


travagant pretensions on the most ri- ¥ 


diculous grounds ; nor yet amongst the 
numerous class of vastly clever young 
gentlemen, the ornament of the tea- 
table and ball-room, and the shining 
lights of debating clubs, whose future 
greatness has been often predicted by 
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old grandmothers and maiden aunts.’ 
We might seek for it, where alone we 
could expect to find it, amongst that 
serious and select class of industrious, 
thoughtful, clear-headed young men, of 
strong capacity, extensive knowledge, 
and a natural power of eloquence 
fashioned and improved by study, for 
the display of which the right opportu- 
nity is wanting, and which on occasions 
of little moment they dare not evince. 
The condition of such men at the Irish 
Bar is unenviable enough: with that 
modesty and sensitiveness inseparable 
from true talent, they shrink from 
such a notoriety as they might probably 
attain by sacrificing their time and abi- 
lities in advocating the designs or fur- 
thering the purposes of the demagogue 
and his faction. Poverty and obscurity 
are in their eyes preferable to money, 
and a name acquired by such disreput- 
able practices. They are contented to 
waste the flower of their youth, in dry, 
painful and laborious study, patiently 
expecting, at some future day, that em- 
ployment for their talents from which 
shallow and obtrusive mediocrity has, 
for the present, excluded them. They 
sit month after month and year after 
year, preserving the respectability of 
their characters, although enduring 
many a privation. Amongst them we 
believe there exists a high order of elo- 
quence, enriched by learning, and culti- 
vated by industry and taste. They 
may not be noisy in their patriotism, 
nevertheless their love of country is 
pure, ardent, and consistent. How few 
amongst them figure at the political 
arenas, to violate the decorum of their 
rofession; and how fatal would it be 
jor the tranquillity and safety of their 
country if they suffered themselves to 
be influenced by the seditious spirit of 
the day—if they lent the aid of their 
character and eloquence to the wild 
project of “ Repeal,” and humiliated 
themselves by following in the wake of 
the most capricious and remorseless 
Cleon that, in the name of liberty, ever 
tyrannised over a misguided people. 
But if the glory of the Bar for bril- 
liant and effective oratory has been di- 
minished, their capacity and fitness for 
dispatch of business has wonderfully 
increased. A division of labor has, of 
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late years, sprung up in the profession. 
We have now what was unknown some 
thirty years ago, a distinct and almost 
exclusive Chancery Bar ; and it can be 
asserted beyond the shadow of dispute, 
that there is not in the empire a more 
learned and accomplished class of prac- 
titioners than its leaders are at present. 
Comparisons are odious ; but if the 
reader were to witness the studied su- 
perciliousness of Sugden, and others 
whom we might mention in Westmin- 
ster Hall, and to contrast it with the 
calm, respectful, and grave deportment 
of our eminent Chancery practitioners, 
his respect for the latter would be not a 
little increased. What is more to their 
praise, it is not only to the Court they 
are invariably polite, they are equally 
so to their juniors in the profession ; 
they do not deal in sarcastic remarks, 
nor do they ever stoop to evince a 
mean and discreditable jealousy ; on the 
contrary, always accessible and friendly, 
they seem to take a pleasure in lending 
their assistance and the benefit of their 
experience whenever sclicited, and this 
in the kindest spirit. Were English- 
men to visit our courts more frequent-: 
ly, they would disabuse their minds of 
the absurd notion, that with us Irish, 
in law as in every thing else, all is con- 
fusion and blunder; they would see with 
what regularity, temper, and decorum, 
the business of our courts is conducted. 
The Exchequer would shew them how 
business could be dispatched, and the 
Master of the Rolls teach them a spe- 
cies of regularity to which they have 
been hitherto strangers. They would 
be surprised to find, that some of the 
legal functionaries talked more indiffer- 
ent declamation in the courts of West- 
minster, than any six lawyers in the 
Four Courts of Dublin. It is true, the 
nore which existed in the minds of 
nglishmen, as to the bombast of the 


Irish bar, is te fast ; the ut- 


ter failure of Mr. Phillips, and the com- 
parative failure of Mr. Sheil, are strong 
proofs that the days of “ rhetorical flou- 
rish,” if ever they existed, are past ; 
and that even eloquence, unaccompa- 
nied by sound knowledge and industry, 
must fail, when placed in competition 
with practical ability.* 


* An accomplished English writer, in an article on Irish forensic eloquence, had 
the good taste and candour to remark, that “to judge from recent examples, it may 
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The usual course of legal education 
for the Irish bar, is just as dry and 
technical as for the English, and just 
as well qualified to extinguish taste and 
genius. It would not be possible fora 
young Irish barrister to commit a more 
fatal mistake, than that of seeking to 
establish his fame by a flowery appeal 
to the passions; it would be the short 
road to obscurity—the attornies would 
listen to his fine sentences with a saga- 
cious shrug ; if he attempted to quote 

oetry they would quit the court in 
indignation ; but if they heard the 
aspirant for their favour argue a 
special demurrer successfully, turn 
round his opponent from a defect 
in an affidavit, or save the costs of a 
motion by some sharp point of prac- 
tice, then indeed, would these unpo- 
etical gentlemen smile most encou- 
ragingly, and congratulate the matter- 
of-fact tyro on the flattering prospect 
of future professional eminence. 

Before we conclude, we feel disposed 
to throw out a few hints to those who 
are thinking of putting their names on 
Kings’ Inns, not for the purpose of 
discouragement, but as suggestions 
He m9 it may be not unuseful to remem- 

er. 

In the first place, the law is the tar- 
diest of-all-professions : it is no un- 
common thing to speak of a young man, 
of fifteen years standing at the bar, and 
it is the general and almost natural 
course of events, for a man of fair ta- 
lents and competent knowledge to re- 
main seven or ten years without hold- 
ing a brief, a severe trial this to the 
most patient, a wearisome probation to 
him who has some little tadependaniee ; 
but to the individual who depends sole- 
ly on his own exertions for support, it 
is attended with a distressing series of 
hardships and privations. What more 
painful than the struggle to preserve 
a gentlemanly appearance on scanty 
means,—to endure for years that sick- 
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ness of the heart, which medicine can- 
not cure, arising from hope deferred— 
to dread the circuit, from the certainty 
of being drained of his small resources, 
without the return of a single guinea— 
to experience tedious vacations, afford- 
ing ample time for study and gloomy 
reflections, and what is worse, to en- 
dure idleness in the midst of a busy 
term—of the most irksome character 
because altogether involuntary. The 
bright prospects formed in the glow 
an enthusiasm of youth, are overcast 
by such dispiriting realities,—the lofty 
expectations not unwarrantably enter- 
tained, from a consciousness of talent, 
are chilled by disappointment and ne- 
glect ; insomuch that the young lawyer 
begins to doubt the existence of that 
capacity and judgment on which he 
had relied for eminence and fame. The 
elastic spirit is thus not unfrequently 
crushed, fine sentiments destroyed, and 
the hopes of a generous ambition blight- 
ed. The sympathies are deadened in 
his bosom, and if, at last, he creeps into 
business, he wades through it like a la- 
borious drudge, uncheered by the en- 
livening influence of a noble emula- 
tion, and advancing in years, learns to 
deride the feelings and emotions in 
which he once delighted to indulge. 
There is an extremely foolish obser- 
vation, frequently made by people who 
take credit for great discernment, that the 
surest. way for a man to rise in the profes- 
sion of the law, is not to be possessed of 
a shilling at starting; this sounds ex- 
tremely well; but we put a plain ques- 
tion, how is the unfortunate young bar- 
rister, destitute of fortune or connec- 
tion, to exist, during the years of his 
perilous probation,—what is he to do, 
until the wonderful opportunity occurs 
which is to bring him at once to wealth 
and fame; and for how many years 
may he not wait, notwithstanding the 
most constant application of his ener- 
gies to professional studies, before “ the 





well be doubted, whether we a not to copy, instead of sneering at, our Irish 


brethren of the gown, for each o 


these gentlemen (alluding to Messrs. Driscoll and 


Johnstone, on the memorable ‘ Bottle-conspiracy case,’) confined himself exclu- 


sively to commenting upon the evidence individ 


ly affecting his client, leaving the 


political bearings of the prosecution to Mr. North ; while we find Mr, Pollock, who 
in the Morning Journal case was retained to defend Mr. Gutch, on the ground that 
he was not criminally responsible as nominal roons of an article of which he 


knew nothing till it appeared in print, flying o 
of a free press, and citing Junius to prove it.” 


into a lofty eulogium on the value 
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lucky hit” is made? Are his interme- 
diate sufferings, hardships, privations, 
and bitter reflections, to be regarded 
as nothing? It is an undoubted fact, 
that Lord Eldon, with his matchless 
learning, was reduced to the last extre- 
mities before he could make a subsis- 
tence. Unquestionably there are splen- 
did examples of industry and talent, 
although sprung from the lowest ranks 
of life, forcing their way to the most 
illustrious stations in the law. Such in- 
stances of brilliant success are before 
the world; but who can enumerate the 
numbers who have failed, the broken- 
hearted victims of a vain pursuit—the 
more to be om because probably un- 
deserving their miserable fate. Such 
considerations ought not, and certainly 
will not, frighten from the bar, those 
stout-hearted individuals who are con- 
scious of possessing the mental requi- 
sites, the patience, and determined per- 
severance essential to success, who have 
been. accustomed to privations, and des- 
pise them ; but these plain truths ought 
to influence, and dispose to serious re- 
flection, before they rush into the pro- 
fession, that very respectable and some- 
what numerous class of gentlemen, who 
put on a cravat so cleverly as to puzzle 
the beholder for a solution of the tie, 
and discuss with much critical acumen, 
the lighter topics of polite literature. 
We address ourselves further to those 
who have laboured, and successfully, to 
attain higher distinctions, even collegi- 
ate honours, and who have been looked 
up to as the ‘tot lumina’ of historical 
societies ; we beg to assure such, that 
aman may solve deducibles in logic, 
and be fully competent to decide upon 
the propriety of Sylla’s resignation of 
his dictatorship, and yet starve at the 
bar ; that he may have a large stock of 
grandiloquence elsewhere, and never 


touch a guinea in the Four Courts ; and 


having walked the hall a dozen years 
or so, may be left to wonder at his fai- 
lure, to curse the attornies, and lament 
that he did not go to the English bar, 
where alone he now feels convinced that 
rare endowmentsare appreciated and re- 
warded. We quay. exhort them, 
as the majority of them may be pos- 
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sessed of some means and connections 
to pause, before they hazard their for- 
tunes on an unprofitable pursuit—to 
give up betimes all hopes of the bench, 
and to betake themselves to a less ha- 
zardous profession—let them never for- 
get, when revelling in their castle-build- 
ing speculations, that scarcely one out 
of eight who go through the formality 
of being called, succeed at the bar ; and 
as it is good to teach by examples, we 
advise those, whom we now more par- 
ticularly address, to walk occasiénally 
to the Four Courts, and contemplate 
the number of barristers in the hall 
‘taking exercise ; next, to look into 
the courts, and compare the number of 
those engaged in business with the 
number who are doing nothing, or note- 
taking, which is nearly the same thing, 
except that it saves appearances ; then 
to peep into the library, which they 
will find well stocked with students, 
and then, in order to recover from such 
dismal sights, let them descend to that 
pleasant refectory, the coffee-room, and 
meditate, over a bowl of soup, on the 
causes of the pale and melancholy faces 
he has been looking at. Let him con- 
sider that, while business has declined, 
the number of barristers has increased 
three-fold ; that the proportion of those 
making little or nothing, tothose gaining 
a livelihood, is as ten to one ;—that the 
number of competitors has not only in- 
creased, but their fitness for business 
and practical ability has increased like- 
wise ; that it is not over-agreeable to 
depend for existence on ‘ motions of 
course,’ or the uncertain favors of one 
attorney ; and that it is not always the 
greatest dunderhead in the profession 
who is made the chairman of a county. 

If he still perseveres, he may, per- 
haps, derive consolation from contem- 
plating the interesting groups of fash- 
ionable loungers in the hall, including 
sons, nephews, and cousins of many 
eminent functionaries, who appear per- 
fectly satisfied with the discharge of 
the responsibility to which their parents 
and relations were liable for ‘ten ta- 
lents, and seem, therefore, wisely re- 
solved ‘to bury their one.’ 
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TALES OF THE HUMAN HEART. 


No. I. 


MARY GRAY AND BESSY BELL. 


« Oh! Mary Gray and Bessy Bell, 
They were twa bonnie lassies."—Scotch Ballad. 





TuEsE names are perfectly familiar 
to the inhabitants of the town and 
neighbourhood of Omagh, in the county 
Tyrone, and are given to two low 
mountains, situate on either side of the 
splendid demesne of Mountjoy Forest. 
During a late visit to that part of the 
country, I made it my business to en- 
quire into the origin of these titles, 
guessing, rightly, that some legend 
of interest might be found to be con- 
nected with them. The result of my 
investigation I shall now commit to 
writing, doubting not that the narrative 
itself, independently of any powers of 
the narrator, will be found sufficiently 
engaging to justify me in the attempt. 
Concerning the date of the events I am 
about to relate, I have ascertained no- 
thing accurately, further than that they 
were still fresh in the memory of some 
of the elders of the district, as either 
coeval with or shortly preceding their 
early youth. 

Mary Gray and Bessy Bell were two 
maidens, whose hereditary residences 
were placed near the foot of the res- 
pective mountains, which serve to hand 
down their names to posterity. The 
former might have had the precedence 
in years by two summers at the farthest ; 
and while they equalled each other in 
fascinations and accomplishments of the 
first order, yet these were in each com- 
posed of far different lights and shades, 
even as their degrees in life were widely 
removed. Mary’s ancestors had long 
leased the considerable farm which her 
family now held , and which was justly 
looked upon as one of the most substan- 
tial and thriving in the neighbour- 
hood. Bessy, on the other hand, was 
highly descended, and connected with 





many of the leading families around 
her. Mary’s disposition was thoughtful, 
calm, and imaginative ; Bessy’s, again, 
was playful, capricious, and inconside- 
rate. Theone could sit happily for hours, 
on the summit of her native hills, gazing 
onthe beautiful scenes of lawn and wood- 
land beneath her, and lulled by the mur- 
mur of the river of the valley, conjure 
up aworld of a thousand dreams around 
her, and trace in admiration the fair 
handywork of nature. The other, 
yielding to every passing impulse, fear- 
less of care, and open to enjoyment, 
was apparently intended to figure only in 
the more sunny passages of existence, 
and was herself a potent mistress of the 
spells of gaiety. Mary’s figure was tall, 
pa, and commanding, and though 
ner light blue eyes, and auburn tresses 
seemed the very emblems of all that 
was tranquil, yet every fine feature was 
robed in inexpressible dignity, during 
her moments of excitement or enthusi- 
asm. It was impossible, on the other 
hand, to withstand the laughing glances 
of Bessy’s sparkling eyes, set off as they 
were by a profusion of raven ringlets 
that clustered down her dimpled cheeks, 
while her almost fairy form was cast in 
the finest mould of feminine love- 
liness, 

Such were the two fair creatures 
whose histories I am about to relate, 
when the one had reached her twen- 
tieth, and the other her eighteenth 
year ; and by what link those histories 
came to be united, it will be now ne- 
cessary to explain. 

The reader has already, perhaps, 
felt surprise, that the qualities and at- 
tractions I have ascribed to Mary 
should be found in a farmer’s daughter, 
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in a “maiden of low degree.” My 
information, however, accounted readily 
for the fact. Her family, as I have 
hinted, had long enjoyed an unusual, 
and an almost uninterrupted prosperity, 
and in consequence of singular industry 
and perseverance on their part—virtues 
which seldom go without their reward 
—were conversant with few of the dis- 
tresses that annoyed and agitated their 
less gifted neighbours. Her father, 
though in other respects a prudent and 
moderate man, seems to have indulged 
in overweeningly ambitious views for 
his daughter’s welfare. Her birth had 
been soon followed by the loss of an 
affectionate wife, and he appeared 
thenceforth to have centred all his 
warmer feelings in her, whose uncom- 
mon beauty, and earlier indications of a 
superiority of mind, accounted, even in 
childhood, for all his fond partiality. 
Thus he was often heard to boast, that 
* his Maryshould be as fine a ladyas the 
best of them ;” and with this view he had 
intrusted her, when but eight years old, 
to the care of the most fashionable 
school-mistress of the metropolis, de- 
siring her to take charge of her until 
she was as accomplished as unsparing 
expenditure could make her. Mary 
was accordingly thrown at once among 
associates all higher than herself in sta- 
tion, and prospects in life ; and, save 
when the honest farmer paid his regular 
half-yearly visit, she never even saw 
for a number of years, any that moved 
within her own natural sphere. 

But while her companions, as I have 
said, had the superiority in point of 
rank, she found few to rival her in in- 
nate elegance, in graces of person, and 
in thirst for improvement ; and although 
it must be admitted that the arrival of 
her unfashionable relative never failed 
to excite a momentary titter among her 
playmates, yet it was speedily checked 
by the cnacinatied of her own unassum- 
ing merit and extraordinary good nature, 
which had won, from the first, the affec- 
tions of each individual of the little 
community. 

One of these, and inferior only to 
Mary in acquirements, was the second 
heroine of my tale ; and, strange to say, 
although as different in tastes as I have 
described them, they soon formed for 
each other a fond and faithful attach- 
ment. They had been born and nursed 
amid the samescenes, and it was Mary’s 
greatest delight, during her long exile 
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from the midst of them, to freshen her 
recollections and multiply her enquiries 
from her very willing asbestos riend, 
who twice, at least, each year could 
draw her information from experience. 
They were the joint idols of the school, 
but so far were they, either from envy- 
ing the other’s popularity, that they 
would sit conversing together in some 
quiet corner on the occasion of many 
a pastime, when there was the loudest 
ery for their aid and countenance of 
the general sports. Thus did each de- 
light in the other’s society, the very op- 
position of their characters enhancing 
a the charms of intimacy. When 

ary sung a pensive melody, Bessy 
would reply to it in some merry little 
native air ; when Mary’s imagination 
was attracted by the sombre and me- 
lancholy, Bessy would discover each 
lighter sentiment, as if by magic, in 
their common studies. ‘ 

Years flitted by, strengthening their 
attachment as they passed, and Mary 
was at length delighted by a summons 
to attend her father on his last expedi- 
tion homeward. Bessy was to remain 
one year longer at the academy, and 
the friends parted with mutual protes- 
tations of regard, and threats of almost 
daily correspondence, which they after- 
wards put into very accurate execution, 
to the great pride and pleasure of the 
farmer, who was gratified by the con- 
nection and intercourse in which his 
daughter had engaged. Not so with 
Mr. Bell. Naturally haughty and dis- 
tant, he listened with little satisfaction 
to Bessy’s account of her great intimacy 
with one so much her inferior in rank, 
although accompanied by the most 
glowing and enthusiastic praise ; and 
when at length the period of her de- 
parture from school arrived, and she 
was to appear as his daughter in so- 
ciety, he sternly interdicted all future 
intercourse between them. Need I 
tell of the supplications, of the tears 
that attended so cruel a disappoint- 
ment. He was resolute in his severity, 
and Bessy rode over to make the ter- 
rible disclosure, and weep for the last 
time on the bosom of her devoted and 
disconsolate friend. It was, indeed, a 
trying scene—they parted in the deep- 
est affliction. 

When poor Mary was left alone, she 
had time to estimate fully the over- 
powering loss she had sustained. Even 
before this sad occasion, indeed imme- 
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diately on her arrival from echool, she 
had perceived, and almost regretted, 
the deep mistake her father had com- 
mitted in giving her an education so 
completely disproportioned to her rank 
an education, which, if it added re- 
finements, yet increased her wants, and 
unfitted her to take any interest in the 
pursuits or pleasures of her . atural as- 
sociates and protectors, while the fatal 
barrier of her birth seemed irrevocably 
to forbid the acquisition of that place 
in a higher circle, to which she was 
both entitled by her accomplishments, 
and which she could have filled with 
dignity. Her relations, indeed, had 
greeted her return with every demon- 
stration of pride and affection, while her 
father doated on her with the most in- 
tense, nay painful fondness ; yet, both 
they and he approached her with an 
involuntary betrayal of a consciousness 
of their inferiority, that, to her delicate 
sensibility .almost destroyed the satis- 
faction which should naturally be af- 
forded her from the kind interest of 
kinsfolk, and the warmth of a father’s 
love. Viewing her circumstances, there- 
fore, with discreet and unbiassed pene- 
tration, she would have regretted, I 
say, her adventitious elevation above 
her fellows, had she not hitherto en- 
joyed a solace for all distresses in her 
“sweet communion” with her beloved 
Bessy, and felt how deep should be 
her gratitude for being so strangely ena~ 
bled to preserve an equality and enjoy 
an interchange of feeling and affection 
with so much merit and elegance. 

Can any wonder then that this 
disappointment preyed heavily on her 
cane disposition ; that she gave her- 
self up for a time to a deep and wearing 
melancholy, and fancied that she was 
now left almost alone in the world. It 
was during the Christmas holidays that 
the unexpected shock came upon her, 
which seemed for the moment to stun 
all her faculties; and the spring had sof- 
tened into summer, ere her mined re- 
gained aught of its natural elasticity. 
the honest farmer felt deeply affected, 
and, unable as he was to appreciate her 
sentiments duly, still endeavoured to 
soothe her too visible sorrow with un- 
availing fondness, Fearful of giving 
offence, by letting him see the inefhi- 
ciency of his sympathies, she sought 
rather to retire into solitude ; and, as 
the season advanced, she wandered up 
the mountain almost daily to some 


shady spot, and soon forgetting the 
subject of the book before her, was lost 
for hours together in her own bitter 
and crowding thoughts, until the even- 
ing’s chill, or the gathering gloom, re- 
minded her that it was time to return. 

It was on the morning of the 28th of 
August, that Frederick Montgomery 
also climbed that mountain, withthe ea- 
gerness of a sportsman on the first day 
of the grouse-shooting for the season. 
As he leaned again, it was with no 
slight astonishment that he perceived, 
at a little distance, Mary Gray, as it 
were some fair spirit of the heights, 
moving slowly and musingly down- 
ward towards her father’s cottage. It 
was the thought of a moment to follow 
cautiously and trace her steps ; and at 
length his enquiries from a labourer in 
the adjoining field, convinced him that 
he had discovered her residence. Ac- 
cordingly he resolved to return the next 
day to the same ground for sport, trust- 
ing to his ingenuity to invent sowe 
pretext for gaining admission at Farmer 
Gray’s. 

Frederick Montgomery wasastranger 
in Ireland, and had come down to the 
neighbourhood to pay, as he had at 
first intended, but a short visit toa 
newly married friend—himself a late 
settler. Although naturally of a frank 
and manly disposition, yet the dissipa- 
tion of an Oxtord life, and a subsequent 
unlimited enjoyment of the pleasures of 
the Continent during two years, now 
found him nearly as heartless as he was 
gay. Early the master of an inde- 
pendent fortune, and gifted with ready 
and showy talents, he had arrived at 
perfect self-confidence from his inter- 
course with the world, and was pos- 
sessed of an address as insinuating as 
his person was striking and handsome. 
It was no wonder then that he boasted 
of some success with woman, who had 
been long his favourite study, as her fa- 
vours were his darling pursuit, and that 
he now flattered himself with an inti- 
mate knowledge of the sex,and believed 
that he was accomplished in its pas- 
sions and whims, its oddities and ca- 
price, and every access to its softer 
feelings, 

Such was the person who stopped at 
Farmer Gray’s on the morning of the 
2lst, under the plausible pretext of re- 
medying some accidental disorder of his 

While a servant was heating 
water for that purpose, perhaps it was 
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through some momentary feeling of va- 
nity, that her father requested him to 
step in to Mary’s little drawing-room. 
although the furniture was plain and 
unpretending, yet it displayed an air of 
unstudied elegance, that had the power 
for an instant to change Montgomery’s 
delight into astonishment. Workboxes, 
a writing-desk, music and drawing, oc- 
cupied their various positions through 
the apartment ; a piano-forte lay open, 
while one or two feminine ornaments 
had been left in progress on the table. 
Books of Belles-lettres, instruction, and 
devotion, were arranged in spider- 
shelves around the walls, and asplendid 
— of their beautiful possessor 
mung over the mantel-piece. Every 
thi seemed to acknowledge the go- 
vernance of a tasteful mistress, though 
all the occupations whose tokens were 
thus visible, had been neglected for 
months previous to the time of which 
we speak. 

Soon mastering his surprise, Mont- 
gomery, with admirable tact, displayed 
his pleasure only so as to flatter the 
vanity, without exciting the suspicions, 
of the farmer ; and having discovered 
she had gone abroad for some time, he 
contrived to carry on so successfully 
his insidious attacks upon the gratified 
father, that, won by the courtesy and 
bearing of his guest, and believing his 
daughter also _ be pleased at the 
society of one who was evidently so 
fully accomplished, he invited him to 
return to his house that evening on his 
Sr 

eed I tell the rest? His visits 
were daily repeated—while his sta; 
with his friend was further protracted, 
and each morning he started for the 
mountain with his gun and dogs, long 
after there had ceased to remain a sin- 
gle feather for his bag. He was a fa- 
vourite alike with father and daughter. 
the one he continued to manage as art- 
fully as at their first meeting—the other 
could not but be taken with a person 
who possessed so many attractions, 
taste, talents, and multiplied, though 
showy and superficial, reading—who 
was ready to join in all her studies and 
amusements—who took such interest 
in every trifle that engaged her, and 
carried off all with those delicate and 
—— attentions, which, while 
they failed not to flatter and delight, 
could never for a moment appear ob- 
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trusive or —-* They read, they 
sung, they walked and conversed to- 
— ; Mary’s disappointment at the 
oss of her friend was soothed, as her 
place was supplied; nor was she for 
along time aware of the potent poison 
she wasimbibing. And strange to say, 
although it cannot be denied that his 
first intentions were of the basest and 
most infamous order, as his letters to a 
friend, of that date, attempted not even 
to disguise, yet the same testimony at 
a latter period declared him to be 
caught, as it were, in his own snare, 
and completely disarmed of his terrible 
purposes, by the gentle nature and 
glowing virtues of the fair being they 
were intended to assail. 

Time rolled on, and at length he ven- 
tured to speak openly. of love and wed- 
lock, and met with a reception, from 
both father and daughter, as flattering 
as his pride could desire. He was the 
first of his sex whom Mary had ever 
known, and in truth he was a favour- 
able specimen, and it would have been 
unaccountable if the farmer had not 
been dazzled at the prospect of such a 
brilliant alliance. Such was the pro- 
mise of happiness which enlivened the 
little party at the cottage ; when one 
noon, in the decline of the season, this 
young and interesting pair strolled on 
as they conversed of their prospects 
far into the enchanting scenery of 
Mountjoy Forest. 

* * * * 

Of the details of that fatal day no- 
thing further was known, than that 
Mary returned alone, and late in the 
evening, in a state bordering on frenzy, 
and never recovered from the shock 
she had sustained, or regained the peace 
she had sacrificed. Happily indeed for 
himself, her father was then absent, 
and for several days afterwards, and came 
home to suspect no more from the 
change in his daughter's spirits, which 
all her efforts could not conceal, than a 
mere lovers’ quarrel, often but the en- 
hancement of lovers’ happiness ! 

Meanwhile, Montgomery appeared 
early the following morning at the cot- 
tage, and from that moment continually 
besieged the door, begging, suppli- 
cating, even fiercely demanding to be 
admitted, and in vain. A thousand 
billet-doux, addressed to Mary, he en- 
trusted to her faithful attendant—all, 
except the first, were immediately ré- 
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turned unopened. He, too, seemed to 
have become almost amaniac—his dress 
and figure were disordered, his words 
rash and violent, and his voice hoarse 
and broken. 

The farmer’s arrival, however, acted 
like acharm ; heseemed tohave awaked 
from a dream, and gained over his feel- 
ings so sudden and powerful a mastery, 
that the poor unsuspecting man was 
confirmed inthe opinion I have men- 
tioned, and pitying Vis distress, engaged 
to intercede for him with his daughter, 
Who will not pause to pity him in the 
fulfilment of such a task ?— Whose heart 
will not bleed for the poor victim whom 
he solicited ? He came back at length, 
bewildered and displeased at her perti- 
nacity, while she still remained resolute 
in declining to admit Montgomery in 
defiance of all importunities. 

At length exhausted and despairing 
of success, the latter absented himself 
wholly from the cottage, though he 
long continued to hover about at some 
distance, under the vain expectation of 
accidentally crossing her path. The 
friend at whose house he was a visiter, 
and to whom he betrayed no desire to 
move, though his originally intended 
limits were now more than trebled, 
could not but observe his forlorn and 
dispirited state of mind, which, indeed 
it needed but a glance at his haggard 
cheek and sunken eye, to ascertain. 
Too delicate to probe a wound which 
appeared so deep and irritable, he re- 
sorted rather to every kind artifice and 
design, which might have the effect of 
reviving and awakening him from the 
deplorable condition into which his 
every faculty had fallen. Among the 
rest, he invited company to his house, 
and courted the society of all the 
neighbouring gentry, to whose ad- 
vances, as astranger, he had been until 
now, considered unaccountably distant ; 
and it was in the round of gaiety that 
ensued, that Montgomery met, for 
the first time, the former friend of his 
Mary, who seemed, as it were, the 
very soul and arbitress of all that was 
mirthful and happy. Worn and le- 

thargic as he was, he could not help 
being attracted by such a brilliant dis- 
play of charms ; and his anxious friend 
was soon delighted to remark, that in 
her society he appeared to shake off 
much of the torpor which had so long 
preyed on him, as the opportunities of 
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mecting her seemed to multiply with 
an almost fated accuracy. 

Surprising and inconsistent, with 
that morbid and painful state of feel- 
ings I have described, as the next pas- 
sage of his history would appear, let 
no man, I would say, presume to de- 
cide on the hidden motives, the inner 
workings of a fellow-creature, however 
open his external conduct to censure or 
dislike. For myself, I would fain see 
the sunny side of each fleeting picture, 
and I am satisfied, with regard to 
Montgomery, that during the latter 
yart of his intimacy with Mary, he had 
ont perfectly honorable in his inten- 
tions, whatever mysterious fatality 
seemed to have hung overits issue ; that 
his grief and melancholy, when that in- 
timacy was broken off, were equally 
unaffected ; and that it was not owing 
to heartless indifference, but to natural 
fickleness and instability, and to the ar- 
dent spirits and warm constitution of 
his youth, that he soon was seen to be 
inspired with equal devotion to ano- 
ther, and as fair an object. 

As for Bessy, she too had recovered 
from the shock her friendship had sus- 
tained, although the latter feeling 
remained still undiminished ; and we 
have already noticed the number and 
power of the fascinations which now 
newly beset her. Ina word, Montgo- 
mery was formed to be the bane of two 
gentle creatures, with respect to whom, 
whether we look to their personal 
charms, their intellectual attractions, 
the innocence in which he found them, 
or their unalterable attachment to each 
other ; it would be difficult to decide 
which should be the object of the 
greater interest and admiration. 

Yet, is it not after all, nearly incre- 
dible, when we recur to the circum- 
stances of this little tale from the com- 
mencement, that in the course of four 
months from the hour when he parted 
with Mary, her recollection was now 
almost effaced, at, least from the seat 
of his deeper emotions, and he found 
himself day after day engaged in atten- 
tions as assiduous to another, as he had 
so lately practiced with unwearied zeal 
toward her? Nor was Bessy long in- 
sensible to his addresses, and, though 
her playful and innocent coquetry left 
him for a considerable period in doubt 
as to the state of her feelings towards 
him ; yet, this very coquetry seemed 
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destined to produce a result fatal to 
herself, as it roused him the more effec- 
tually from the languor which had op- 
pressed him, awoke in him an interest 


- and excitement, and elicited number- 


less fascinations which might have re- 
mained unnoticed had her manners 
been more distant and formal on the 
one hand, or had she seemed on the 
other, more easy and open to conquest. 
As it was, each soon received a sensi- 
ble impression from the other’s attrac- 
tions, and looked forward with delight 
from day to day to the renewal of their 
intercourse. Montgomery, with his 
usual tact, won the good will even of 
the cold Mr. Bell, and began to be 
looked upon as a constant visiter at his 
house. His daughter was seldom ab- 
sent, and, as before, with her early 
friend, their recreations and pursuits 
became the same, and as he walked or 
rode by her side, with admirable ver- 
satility of talent he accommodated his 
thoughts and feelings to her’s, and was 
now as light and gay in his topics of 
conversation with Bessy, as he had 
been grave and speculative with 
Mary. 

At length, a lawsuit in which he was 
engaged, demanded his presence in 
England within the course of a few 
days, and he determined, though with 
considerable compunction, to sound 
Miss Bell’s feelings, and, should he 
find them propitious, to make an im- 
mediate declaration of his own. This 
important step, he reserved for his last 
day in the country, and on the morning 
epee engaged to accompany the 
air object of his now undivided passion 
in her usual ride. 

For the first time, and he now re- 
marked it with deep uneasiness, she 
led the way toward ends Gray’s cot- 
tage. Of her former intimacy with his 
daughter, Montgomery, by somestrange 
chance, had never heard. Each of 
them perhaps, had thought of it as a 
painful subject, and one, too sacred, it 
might be, to be intrudedon a stranger’s 
attention. But the reaction of re- 
strained feeling is often more lively 
than its original force, and on this oc- 
casion as the pretty farm-house at the 
foot of the mountain came suddenly in 
view, Bessy was as instantaneously 
overcome, and bursting into tears, 
“ There,” she exclaimed, “ even there 
lives one who is dearest to me on 
earth !” 
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What? Mary? stammered Mont- 
gomery, and, but that his companion 
was herself so touched at that bitter 
moment, his guilty confusion could 
never have passed unobserved. Little 
did either imagine that the pitiable sub- 
ject of the thoughts of each, was at 
that same instant gazing from a shrub- 
bery on the road side, who, after a 
long wild stare, reeled and fell to the 
ground | 

They had paused for some time in- 
voluntarily, Bessy yielding to pathetic 
and sad remembrances, while Montgo- 
mery’s heart was nearly rent asunder 
by a thousand maddening and conflict- 
ing emotions ; at length they, each as 
involuntarily, turned their horses’ heads 
and pursued their way homeward in 
melancholy and _ ill-omened silence. 
He was engaged for the same evening 
to meet a large party at Mr. Bell’s, 
andit was not until they sat together at 
dinner that almost a syllable was inter- 
changed between them ; even then it 
cost an effort on both sides. The 
company observed it and rallied each 
on their depression, and Bessy was ere 
long, again the centre and attraction of 
all cheerfulness. Montgomery still 
maintained a gloomy taciturnity, for 
which the frightful convulsions of his 
mind that morning but too truly ac- 
counted. Bessy herself, was surprised, 
when it no longer seemed to originate 
in compliment to her own feelings ; but 
still following the bent of a fond wo- 
man’s credulity, she gave it the flatter- 
ing interpretation of extreme regret at 
his early intended absence. 

The ladies had long retired, and 
Montgomery had fortified himself with 
deep and long potations, ere he found 
it possible to gain even an artificial ex- 
citement. Under such influence, he at 
length appeared in the drawing room, 
and hastening again to Bessy’s side, he 
lavished on her to an extravagant ex- 
cess, all the flattery and compliment of 
which he was so finished a master. He 
led her to the piano-forte, hung over 
her chair, mingled his manly voice 
with her own sweet thrilling notes, and 
during each pause, whispered in her 
ear his fixed and unalterable devotion. 

They were, after some time, in- 
duced by the delighted audience, to 
attempt a celebrated duet, the most 
difficult they had yet performed, and 
peculiarly expressive of tender and im- 
passioned sentiments, It was in the 
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midst of this, and when Montgomery 
was taking his part with exquisite taste 
and masterly skill, that a servant slip- 
»ed into his hand a note which had 
a just delivered to him. He held 
it with the air of one totally abstracted 
in his occupation until it was Bessy’s 
turn to respond, as she did with power 
equal to his own ; then he ventured to 
snatch one hasty glance at its super- 
scription. It seemed to contain a 
deadly spell—his very reason appeared 
to fail him—he staggered to the door, 
to the astonishment of all present, and 
seizing his hat, and seeming to fly from 
their attentions, rushed with the speed 
of madness to the stable yard, mounted 
his saddled horse andgalloped furiously 
away. 

Can it be doubted from whom that 
communication came? The beautiful 
characters were but too well known to 
him, and the words, which he himself 
read not.till the next dawn, were the 
following : “ Unhappy man! as thou 
wouldest yet hope for mercy for all 
thy accumulated guilt, ensnare not by 
thy wiles, another victim in addition to 
the lost Mary. 

Often after that night, did Montgo- 
mery curse the perfections of the ani- 
mal which carried him, that he dashed 
him not to atoms on the rough roads 
which he‘passed. On, on he rode, push- 
ing him at the height of his speed, nor 
pulled a rein till he arrived at the Gray’s 
cottage. It was already an hour past 
midnight, when he paused scarce know- 
ing where he was, and having come so 
far without fixed purpose or intent. All 
around was calm and quiet, in awful 
contrast to the tumult that raged within 
him. The farmer and his household 
had long retired to rest ; yet there was 
one sleepless being within that heard 
the horse and guessed at its rider. It 
was a moment of fearful excitement, 
and having almost mechanically led the 
reeking animal to a stall, he struck his 
hand against his forehead, and endea- 
voured to regain the composure which 
he appeared to have utterly lost. That 
he soon found was, at the moment, 
hopeless ; and fearful of himself, fran- 
tic and distracted as he was, he deter- 
mined to await the morning ere he 
sought admission at the cottage. He 
wandered round the environs of the 
farm, and as each familiar spot recurred 
to his eye beneath the clear moonlight, 
which he had trod so often with the 
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lost, the loving Mary, he imprecated 
the deepest curses upon his own de- 
voted head. At length the night cloud- 
ed, as if in unison with bis thoughts, 
the moon disappeared from the hea- 
vens, the storm rose apace, the rain 
descended thick, drifting, and violent. 
Involuntarily he bared his head and 
bosom to its assaults, and felt, for the 
moment, the first relief from frenzy. 
But in its place came reason, once 
more calm and cool, and he felt he had 
but awakened to a clearer sense of his 
misery. The lightning began to flash, 
and as its transitory brightness aided 
the grey glimmering of morning, he 
traced the expressions of the almost 
forgotten note. Deadly sickness came 
over him—a quemelhe shudder—a 
gravelike chill—and, staggering to a 
stable door, he sunk senseless beneath 
his steed upon the straw. 

The farmer was, as usual, the first 
astir, and on going out was surprised 
to see that door but half-closed. He 
entered hastily, and was horror-smitten 
at the spectacle within. There lay 
Montgomery, as if in the grasp of a 
cruel and violent death, his throat and 
breast still bare, his face distorted, his 
hands clenched, and his hair damp and 
dishevelled. On closer examination, 
the farmer was rejoiced to discover 
that life yet remained: and being 
somewhat skilled in surgery, a pow- 
er which his retired situation often 
called into practice—he bore his patient 
to the cottage, and having bled him 
freely, used every means to recal the 
existence which seemed so fast ebbing. 
Nor were they long without effect ; and 
whilst he bent over him, anxiously 
watching their progress, and having 
administered a gentle opiate, laid him 
in his own bed, and sat him down by 
the side, he gave up his mind to innu- 
merable conjectures upon the cause 
which might have reduced Montgo- 
mery to such a fearful situation. 

is horse might have taken fright, 
and fled to a haunt once so familiar. He 
might have been attacked by ruffians, 
with whom the forest was said occa- 
sionally to abound, and fled for protec- 
tion to his house, whilst the violence of 
their assaults, or the exhaustion of fa- 
tigue, would account for his having 
been found insensible. These, and a 
thousand such accidents, his imagina- 
tion speedily suggested ; but they were 
soon discarded successively, and as it 
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were by instinct, his fears settled finally 
on the truth—that all he saw was con- 
nected, though he guessed not how, 
with the interests of his beloved daugh- 
ter. 

Instantly he sought her chamber.— 
She heard with little surprise, that 
Montgomery was in the house; but 
was deeply shocked to learn his pitiable 
condition. She accompanied her fa- 
ther to his bedside, and along with him 
watched over the wretched being it 
contained, with a deep intensity of 
emotion, until a long drawn sigh and 
violent contortion at length betokened 
his reviving sense, and then, in bitter- 
ness and misery, she glided back to her 
own apartment. The farmer, in the 
mean time, had resumed his painful re- 
yerie. During the last three months 
he had laboured under continual anx- 
iety and doubt, concerning the lovers’ 
unaccountable separation, and had lat- 
terly yielded to dark suspicions as to 
the purity of Montgomery’s intentions, 
whose unworthiness he believed his 
daughter might have earlier detected 
and acted accordingly. Even his pre- 
sent compassion could not prevent their 
growing form ; and it is not then to be 
wondered at, that when at length the 
patient opened his eyes, and rolled 
them wildly round ere he could recol- 
lect. and account for his present situa- 
tion, which he finally testified by grasp- 
ing convulsively the hand of his kind 
physician, that the latter replied to his 
wistful look, by saying abruptly, 

“ Mr. Montgomery, [am a plain spo- 
ken man, and you must not be offended 
by my asking, what brought you here, 
or rather, was it to marry my daughter 
that you came ?” 

“Marry her!” exclaimed the unhappy 
young man—* Marry, did you say ?— 
yes, yes !—it was to marry her—and 
oh! if you have a heart, but prevail on 
her this hour—to-morrow—or the next 
day—or when and where she pleases !” 

The farmer was at once disarmed of 
every angry feeling, and all again was 
the tenderest and most attentive kind. 
ness. Finally, he undertook to gain for 
him an interview with his daughter, and 
left him for that purpose ; while Mont- 
pomerys whose powerful constitution 

ad already rallied considerably, made 
the necessary preparations in case his 
request should be granted. 

And, after a long interval, it was so. 
Wrought up to the highest pitch of 
Von. I. 
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excitement, he received and obeyed 
the summons—and they met. ut 
alas! how changed was the fair crea- 
ture before him, from the bright young 
being he had once known and loved, 
in the beauty of opening womanhood, 
in the charms of happy innocence, in 
the spring-day of health and hope, al- 
most a stranger to care, and possessing 
within herself a world of fascination, 
and of peace. Now, that cheek was 
lighted up as brilliantly as ever—but. it 
was with a hectic flush ; that eye was 
as bright—but with the glaze of dis- 
ease ; that brow was as eminently fair 
—but with the wan pallor of death. 
* * * + 

What passed during that sad inter- 
view never transpired to any. His 
voice had been elevated in the various 
tones of supplication, of passion, and 
of anguish ; even his bitter sobs were 
heard distinctly through the cottage. 
She had always spoken in the lowest 
accents of calm resolution and collect- 
ed dignity. At length there was along 
pause—there was one heart-breaking 
groan—the door opened, and Montgo- 
mery rushed to the stable, and, having 
thrown himself on his horse, and gal- 
loped furiously to Omagh, called wildly 
for a post-chaise, and took the road to 
Dublin. There were no tidings of him 
afterward for many a week, save a hasty 
note to his friend, apologising for his 
abrupt departure. 

It were idle to detail the innumera- 
ble conjectures and rumours in. the 
neighbourhood concerning his strange 
conduct the preceding evening, and his 
sudden and mysterious disappearance, 
Idler far were the hope of describing 
the woeful feelings of the terrified, the 
forsaken Bessy. She had just learnt 
what it was to love, and be beloved, 
when the cup of happiness was dashed 
from her lips ; she had just felt the full 
brightness of the vision, when it va- 
nished from her straining gaze. 

+ * * + 

It was in the noon of the 20th Au- 
gust, one year from the day on which 
he had first seen Mary, and during that 
short year what misery had he not 
wrought for himself and others? that 
Frederick Montgomery arrived in 
Omagh, having ridden by easy stages 
from the metropolis. He was much 
and visibly changed. His face had lost 
its former sweet expression, his cheek 
was pale, his lip colourless, his eye was 
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wilder than before, and his brow wore 
the ravages of illness, and the traces 
alike of harrowing affliction and deep 
despair. What had brought him thi- 
ther he dared not to ask himself. Could 
it be to look once more on the waste, 
the ruin he had made ? 

He partook of some refreshment, 
and prepared to resume his lonely way. 
As he awaited the appearance of his 
horse, the church-bell threw sullenly 
on the air its awful lament of death. 
He listened calmly for a moment, then 
burying his face in his hands, yielded 
himself up to the succession of bitter 
emotions that those sounds inspired ; 
and the groom had summoned him 
thrice ere he started from his sad reve- 
rie. He mounted, rode slowly up the 
street, and saw the mournful parapher- 
nalia of mortality enter the church-yard 
as he was about to pass. Under an 
involuntary impulse he paused, and 
moved after the sorrowful crowd to- 
ward the gate. He thought he heard 
some whispers of his name in the pro- 
cession, but was too deeply abstracted 
to listen with much attention. 

At length he reached the gate—there 
was, immediately within, a newly dug 
grave, and the coffin was being lowered 
from the hearse. As he gazed almost 
unconsciously around—suddenly, like 
the lightning’s flash—he caught the 
chief mourner’s eye—that chief mourner 
was farmer Gray, and in that glance 
what was there not conveyed! It 
seemed to pierce him to the heart, and 
turning round instantaneously, he fled 
with the mad speed of the criminal, 
down the precipitate hill, and whither ? 
—and wherefore ? 

* * . * 

That terrible evening, Bessy was sit- 
ting in a little arbour which Montgo- 
mery’s hands and her own had raised 
in happier days, and she looked on the 
last beams of the setting sun, and 
thought how the wit and merriment of 
which she was then the mistress were 
now as faint and evanescent as the ex- 
piring glories on which she gazed. 
Then her ideas, as they wandered in a 
pensive strain, reverted to her happy 
school-days, to her beloved com- 

anion in them all. Oh! if she had 
nown that the faithful, the well- 
remembered, the once lovely being, was 
at that very moment being consigned 
as dust to dust. 
Suddenly there was a step—there 
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was a voice, and in another instant she 
was folded in the arms of Montgomery! 
It was a long—an impassioned, as it 
had been an involuntary caress. At 
length it was over, and tears, while they 
relieved her, prevented her for a while 
from observing the ghastly, the frantic 
expression of him who still wildly gazed 
upon her. But it could not be longer 
unnoticed, and ternfied and horror- 
struck—“ What means that look ?” she 
exclaimed. “ Oh, dearest Frederick, 
you have never yet recovered from the 
shock of that awful night,” and she 
burst into a new passion of tears. 

“In truth,” he replied slowly, and 
gasping for breath, “ in truth it was a 
fearful shock ; and the next day” he 
paused, and added convulsively—* the 
next day I was to have asked you to 
marry me. Oh, Bessy! dearest, best- 
beloved, would you have been the wife 
of the —— 

“ Murderer” he would have added, 
but he sunk powerless on the ground. 

After a considerable interval he re- 
vived. A servant was chafing his 
temples. Bessy stood near, intensely 
occupied with a paper she held, while 
her eye glanced from line to line 
with wild rapidity. It was the manu- 
script from which some of the leading 
facts I have related were originally ex- 
tracted, and as Montgomery started up, 
and caught the reader’s eye, she wu 
have fallen had he not folded her in his 
arms. He laid her tenderly on the 
ground—staggered a few yards from the 
spot—there was the report of a pistol 
—and all was over.—She recovered 
but too speedily to hear that deadly 
sound. She rushed to the fatal spot, 
and threw herself on the bleeding 
and mangled corpse. At length she 
was torn away, borne to the house, 
and laid in her bed under the rage of a 
delirious fever. Long was her exist- 
ence hopeless. But joy was in every 
countenance, when after nineteen days 
there was a plain and evident improve- 
ment. Then came a few lucid inter- 
vals, during which who would not have 
wept with her? And then a relapse. 
And after two months she rose from 
that bed an unconscigus idiot. 

It were impossible-to describe the 
emotions with which I listened to this 
deeply pathetic tale. Two mountains, 
as I have said, serve to keep up its re- 
collection amidst the scenes of its 
sad occurrences ; and the weatherwise 
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of the neighbourhood have been often 
heard to remark, that any menaces from 
the object of their study, are still earliest 
indicated by the gloom that gathers 
around Mary Gray; while in the darkest 
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hours of the showery season, of spring 
or autumn, if any spot around would 
seem to indicate a brighter prospect, it 
is ever the green and sunny summit of 
Bessy Bell. 
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This being a day of which our poor 
stupid forefathers never dreamed, a day 
in which the world teems with mira- 
culous improvements, projected for 
church and state, let us draw out of the 
bustle for a moment and ponder upon 
one of the excellent changes in agita- 
tion. Which shall we select? Corn 
laws—repeal of the union—abolition of 
slavery—abolition of tithes? Let it be 
the last ; for the individuals primarily 
concerned are not a class likely to turn 
on us if we wrong them. And the 
practice of the age being to attack the 
weakest, in the name of fashion, have at 
them! Tithes! why the very word 
should be as abominable to us as pork 
toa Jew. The wretched Israelites were 
always odious to honest men; tithes 
are a bantling of their by-gone policy, 
and therefore righteously to be ab- 
horred with the parent. In this con- 
clusion we are sure of having with us 
every rational dissenter. What shrewd 
fellows the dissenters! How clearly 
they detected even the rags of old 
mother popery dangling from the skirts 
of our tithe-owning establishment ! 
How wisely they condemned the doat- 
ing institutions of corrupting the pure 
gospel of Christianity, founding her 
continuance and support on Jewish tax- 
ation. Yet these same obstinate, un- 
tractable parsons, half-priests, half-Jews 
have the hardihood to deny that they 
assert a right to tithes on any appeal to 
Jewish law! Stupid fools, not to take 
as their defence the line of reasoning 
thrust upon them by the wise dis- 
senters, who should of course understand 
their interests and affairs better than 
themselves. No; the Ministers of our 
establishment disclaim all connection 
with Judzism, maintain that they con- 
ceive and believe every Jewish law and 

ceremony superseded for the present 
hy Christianity, and that their right to 
tithes rest solely on the deed of the 
nation at large. What dolts! The 
nation bestow such an enormous reve- 
nue on a body that will neither fight 


nor agitate, nor crouch submissively 
like sycophants, to the will of every 
variable and varying administration ! 
The nation could never have done this! 
They say it has done so, and appeal to 
the testimony of centuries which have 
elapsed since the first deed of gift con- 
firmatory of the same. To speak in 
sober earnest, this is the fact. No 
friend of tithes, conversant with the 
truth of Christianity in all its bearings, 
could for an instant be cheated into the 
belief of such double-refined nonsense, 
as that tithes are held by our clergy 
“ Jure Divino.” All that can be said 
from Scripture on the subject is, that 
we have there an example of national 
support rendered to the ministers of a 
right religion. Our kingdom followed 
that example, and did well, except it be 
considered stupid policy to imitate 
what was so sanctioned by a higher 
authority than that of man. A national 
gift conferred tithes on the officers of 
our church for their support, and to 
tithes they have as much right and title 
as Marlborough had and Wellington 
has to the estates confirmed to them 
and to their heirs for ever. In truth, 
it is almost waste of words and time to 
argue about a right which is more pal- 
pable than that by which three fourths 
of the estates in Britain are at present 
held—the question is merely between 
might and right. Has the nation a 
right to abolish tithes and retract the 
gift once made to our ecclesiastics ? 
No more than it has to strip the heirs 
of Marlborough of Blenheim, or deprive 
the Duke of Wellington of the Strath- 
fieldsay estates bestowed on him in to- 
ken of his country’s gratitude. Has the 
nation might to dispossess our clergy of 
theirincomes? Yes, might there is, and 
whenever exerted, the ministers of 
our church, at the public will—worked 
up into the form of law—may be flung 
out to shift and struggle for a mainte- 
nance, with the talents and education 
at which, thank God, no legalised mob 
can reach. However, as there seems 
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to be a longing abroad for the exertion 
of this might, and abolition of tithes, 
but some little doubt and hesitation as 
to the easiest and surest method of 
proceeding, we will quote a case in 
point for the instruction of all anxious 
to do the business effectively and 
quickly. 

“ And it came to pass after these 
things, that Naboth the aor had a 
vineyard which was in Jezreel hard by 
the palace of Ahab, King of Samaria. 
‘And Ahab spake unto Naboth, saying, 
give me thy vineyard that I may ‘have 
it for a garden of herbs, because it is 
near to my house, and I will give thee 
for it a better vineyard ; or if it seem 
good to thee I will give thee the worth 
of itin money. And Naboth said to 
Ahab, the Lord forbid it me that I 
should give the inheritance of my 
fathers unto thee. And Ahab came 
to his house heavy and displeased be- 
cause of the word which Naboth the 
Jezreelite had spoken to him, for he 
had said, I will not give thee the inhe- 
ritance of my fathers. And he laid him 
down upon his bed and turned away 
his face and would eat no bread. But 
Jezebel his wife came to him and said 
to him, why is thy spirit so sad that 
thou eatest no bread ? And he said 
unto her, because I spake unto Naboth 
the Jezreelite, and said unto him, 
give me thy vineyard for money, or 
else, if it please thee, I will give thee 
another vineyard for it; and he an- 
swered, I will not give thee my vine- 
yard! And Jezebel his wife said unto 

im, Dost thou now govern the king- 
dom of Israel? arise and eat bread and 
let thine heart be merry, I will give 
thee the vineyard of Naboth the Jez- 
reelite. So she wrote letters in Ahab’s 
name and sealed them with his seal, 
and sent the letters unto the elders and 
to the nobles that were in his city 
dwelling with Naboth. And she wrote 
in the letters saying, Proclaim a fast, 
and set Naboth on high among the 
people: And set two sons of Belial 
before him, to bear witness against him 
saying, Thou didst blaspheme God 
and the king: and then carry him out 
and stone him, that he may die. And 
the men of his city, even the elders 
and the nobles who were the inhabitants 
in his city, did as Jezebel had sent unto 
them, and as it was written in the let- 
ters which she had sent unto them. 
They proclaimed a fast, and set Na- 
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both on high among the people. And 
there came in two men, children of 
Belial, and sat before him : and the 
men of Belial witnessed against him, 
even against Naboth in the presence of 
the people, saying, Naboth did blas- 
pheme Godand the king. Then they 
carried him forth out of the city and 
stoned him with stones, that he died. 
Then they sent to Jezebel, saying, Na- 
both is stoned, and is dead. And it 
came to pass when Jezebel heard that 
Naboth was stoned and was dead, that 
Jezebel said to Ahab, Arise, take 
possession of the vineyard of Naboth 
the Jezreelite which he refused to give 
thee for money, for Naboth is not alive, 
but dead. And it came to pass, when 
Ahab heard that Naboth was dead, 
that Ahab rose up to go down to the 
vineyard of Naboth the Jezreelite to 
take possession of it.” 

Here we have an evil-eyed faction 
in the person of Ahab, coveting the 
lawful possession of an humble party 
under the figure of Naboth, and finall 
successful through the counsel of on 
a minister as Jezebel, in grasping the 
possessions and abolishing Naboth’s 
title and Naboth together. A ready 
mode of doing business this, well wor- 
thy of those who now desire the aboli- 
tion of tithes. Stone the clergy and 
the work is done!! Having helped 
our friends with such useful counsel, 
we may now say a word on the origi- 
nal purpose or object of tithes. This 
we may call the cui bono. But here we 
cannot put forward as much as we are 
able and willing, because our argu- 
ments may not be suitably esteemed, 
If the world would grant us an affirma- 
tive reply to one question, we might 
run on smoothly enough. The ques- 
tion is this, Have the people souls ? 
Ifthey have, the propriety of tithes, 
or, in other words, the advantage of 
regular public teachers, educated and 
trained in the principles of saving truth, 
must be at once allowed! What dull 
inconsistency do those men exhibit, who 
boast their desires and efforts to serve 
their fellow creatures, who consult and 
labour for the benefit and comfort 
of the mere body, while they puss 
without the slightest notice, the suul 
and its eternal interests! Such men 
either have no souls, and consequently 
feel nothing for those of others ; or, if 
they have, stifle sympathy and con- 
science, to work, untroubled, for the 
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praise whieh an evil world often lavishes 
upon her favourite minions! Once ona 
time, however, the rulers of our nation 
thought much for soulsas well as bodies, 
and formed that ecclesiastical arrange- 
ment which yet continues, with all its 
faults and imperfections, the greatest 
blessing in our empire. They provided 
a respectable and intelligent succession 
of pious men, to act as teachers to the 
people ; and further, endowing such 
with a sufficient support, which should 
obviate the necessity of personal labour 
for subsistence, qualified them to de- 
vote their whole strength and time to 
the important callings of religion. 

The two great evils which first re- 
quired the labours of the Protestant cler- 
gy, were popery and profligacy. The su- 
perstitions and idolatries of the former 
threatened men with the wrath of Him 
who has cursed idolatry for ever ; while 
in combination with the latter, they 
kept the subjects and members of the 
Empire in such a state of moral and 
physical degradation, as to exclude the 
very possibility of any national prospe- 
rity or exaltation. Against these evils 
our clergy waged a successful warfare ; 
delivered, (as it is this day,) atleast thir- 
teen millions of our people from the 
fangs of Popish idolatry, and spread 
abroad a degree of pure morality and 
political power unequalled in any infi- 
del or Popish empire! However this 
was not all. Possessed of God’s written 
testimonies, they made, and still make 
known the only way of salvation for 
lost sinners, that by faith in Christ, 
for which many of them died as wit- 
nesses, and in which many, through 
their means, did rejoice and do rejoice. 
What we have said may not go down 
with all men ; yet for the sake of those 
who would appear to have no souls, or 
having souls, barter them for carnal ad- 
vantage, we may add one word. Can there 
be adoubt as to theinquiry whether it be 
easier to rule and legislate for a moral 
intelligent community or a swinish ig- 
norant rabble? None! Then well- 
appointed public masters of morality 
must be of essential benefit and assist- 
ance to a Government, provided always 
it bea well ordered one, for facilitating 
the exercise of law, affording time, by 
public tranquillity, for the consideration 
and arrangement of intricate affairs, 
foreign or domestic, ensuring tlie enjoy- 
ment and use of peace, and giving out, 
when called for, a healthy, orderly, and 
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steady pedple, to fill our ranks, or man 
our fleets in honorable war. This may be 
accounted arguing for the influence of 
Christianity in general, rather than for 
the particular form of support yielded 
toa Christian Ministry. The influence, 
however, of moralizing Christianity, has 
more to do with tithes than might be 
hastily imagined ; so that really assent 
to the value of the former, compels ap- 
probation of the latter. Abolish tithes 
wholly, and let the ministers of religion 
derive support from their congregations 
or individual labours. In either case 
it must come to pass, that the general 
tone of public morals will go down. 
Ifa congregation be of sufficient wealth 
to afford the minister an adequate pro- 
vision, we shall find him in a public 
light possessed of no respect or power, 
while the very consciousness of this, 
combined with a sense of obligation to 
a stated round of simple congregational 
exertions, must render him reluctant, 
if not unable, to attempt any thing for 
general morality. The clergy of our 
establishment are in a certain measure 
recognised as officers of government, 
are put forward and supported by the 
authority of government, and, in such 
an attitude, do possess public respect 
and influence. This may be termed a 
factitions influence, not springing di- 
rectly from religion. It may be so; yet 
it will stand good, while men are prone 
to yield a certain reverence to the an- 
nunciations and symbols of authority ; 
and when they accompany truth, no 
honest man can murmur. Possessed 
of such accompaniments, the established 
clergy hold weight, not only with indi- 
viduals attendant on their ministry, but 
with men of different persuasions, and 
so long as the extension of religion and 
morality constitutes their work, the 
progress of both will bear proportion to 
their influence. All this perishes, the 
moment our clergy are reduced to the 
condition of merely private ministers of 
congregations! At present the pro- 
ceeds of tithes maintain every ordained 
officer of the church. Such a literal 
independence precludes every necessity 
on the part of our ministers, as we have 
said, either to toil for support, or bow 
with sycophant readiness to the taste 
of their congregations, should that be- 
come morally depraved. Ourpreachers 
are, in the true sense of the word, “ In- 
dependents ;” and having had their 
principles duly formed by theirunshack- 
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led condition, give the best. warrant for 
their proving to beamong the people, the 
steadiest friends of an upright aud reli- 
gious government. In connection we 
throw in a warning to the enemies of 
tithes who cannot perceive any relation 
between them and public morals.— 
There does exist between the Protes- 
tants of Great Britain and their clergy 
a deep attachment. The day of cle- 
rical indolence has long passed away ; 
few inactive, useless men remain in the 
lower ranks of our establishment ; the 
general benevolence, gentle conduct, 
and unaffected piety of our working 
members and officers, have had their 
effect in winning the affections of Pro- 
testants of every denomination. We 
repeat it, a deep attachment exists be- 
tween the Clergy and Protestants of 
Great Britain, Will they—the great 
majority 6f her population—tamely sit 
still, and see a few wrong-headed or 
false-hearted slaves of power deprive 
the clergy of their long held, long con- 
fessed rights ? Will they tamely suffer 
robbery to pass into a law, and by cold 
indifference, become a party in casting 
out their patrons, the men they love, to 
struggle with poverty or rest with beg- 
gary? Never! Let not the friends 
of honesty, the friends of our church, 
tremble at the apprehension of her 
downfall. Let them, the power and 
strength of the nation, who possess 
ability to protect her and her ministers, 
let them use that ability, and despise 
the bullying threats and abortive efforts 
of the few and the malignant to level 
our mighty edifice with a single blow!!! 
Our last consideration now opens. May 
not tithes, in their present obnoxious 
form, be discontinued? And here a 
danger certainly exists. The enemies 
of the church call themselves enemies 
of tithes merely—avow an affection for 
her orders oe spiritual institutes, but 
express a wondrous abhorrence to the 
mode of maintenance afforded our mi- 
nisters—to tithes. This they do with 
an amazing profession of solicitude for 
the best interests of religion. Tithes, 
they say, are a tax on industry, an in- 
tolerable oppression on the poor farm- 
ing community, excite the hatred of 
the labouring classes, and procure for 
them, against the parsons, the best 
sympathies of the affluent! Tithes 
certainly, and but very lately varied 
in proportion to produce ; in pro- 
portion to labour expended in cul- 


tiavtion. So that the man who paid 
a shilling tithe for one year, if he ven- 
tured to increase his exertions might 
have to pay ten shillings tithe on the 
ensuing. ‘There lay the tax on indus- 
try. What absurdity! As if the owner 
of £10 would find it less difficult to 
pay £1, than the owner of £100 would 
to pay £10. However this fool’s ob- 
jection has vanished. ‘Tithes, as such, 
exist no longer. The income of the 
clergy (by the late act enforcing com- 
poe) now arises from a charge on 
and and not on produce—an unvary- 
ing charge, and on this great improve- 
ment we heartily congratulate both 
clergy and people. Still it is insinu- 
ated this charge falls on the poor—the 
miserable tenantry, men of thespade and 
shovel, More blundering falsehood ! 
Whenever land was formerly tithe free, 
therent demanded, and paid, was always 
equivalent to the rent and tithe of ad- 
joining lands, subject to tithe. Hence, 
were composition taken of all lands to- 
morrow, rents would rise to the present 
amount of tithe and composition toge- 
ther. In this case who would benefit ? 
The landlord, not the tenant , and con- 
sequently, in the present state of things 
if compounded tithe be a tax on any, 
it is on landed proprietors alone. The 
simple fact is this, land rates at a certain 
value, of this one part is the property 
of the church ; annihilate that property 
and you benefit not the miserable ten- 
ant but the affluent proprietor of the 
remaining nine. After all, these things 
have been repeated 10,000 times, and still 
the cry continues—* Away with tithes 
in every form;” “the detestation of 
them is as lasting as the love of jus- 
tice,” &c. “ Pay the clergy from the 
tae reall clergy have now a sub- 
stantial interest in the empire; if that 
be removed and their incomes made to 
depend on the will of every successive 
adminstration, they would not rate at 
one week’s purchase! Let any national 
emergency arise—any inadequacy on 
the part of the minister, who of course 
presides over the treasury, to balance 
between revenue and expenditure, the 
mere scratch of his pen, on any pretext 
over the charges for the chet would 
clear his difficulties away, but send our 
clergy to struggle for subsistence in ne- 
cessary neglect of every public moral 
and spiritual service. We are aware 
that against this danger there exists a 
defence in the provision of the late act 
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on tithe composition, which appoints to 
the landlord -collecting composition 
from the tenantry and paying it in bulk 
to the parochial minister, a certain per- 
centage, equivalent to his individual ex- 
emption from the general charge which 
lies upon the land. Hence landlords 
will feel it their advantage to maintain 
the present arrangement in preference to 
its being changed, for a treasury pay- 
ment to the clergy—a payment to be 
defrayed by a national tax, from which 
they could hope no exemption. But 
we cannot trust to such a defence alone. 
We feel bound to call on every lover of 
morality and religion to stand up against 
further encroachments on the rightful 
property of the church. We call on 
them by the regard they bear to men 
from whose lips they have received the 
consolations of divine truth, their anx- 
iety to promote and enjoy the benefits 
of public morality, as well as the propa- 
gation of saving knowledge, to show 
themselves now, afirm phalanx, in resist- 
ing every inroad on the revenues of our 
establishment, and make a bold and 
strenuous effort, to beat down—to 
silence the present wild outery of fac- 
tion, corruption, and revolution. We 
call on the men of property to look 
abroad, aye and at home too, on the 
fearful workings of a spirit fast spread- 
ing amongst the nations—a spirit rag- 
ing in the very dregs of the people, 
whether they appear as the deluded 
rabble, or the men of perverted intellect 


My pear ANTHONY, 

On my return this morning from 
the country, I found in my letter- 
box a note in your hand-writing, in- 
closing the prospectus of a new Ma- 
gazine, and which you _blushingly 
avowed, (so far as one can blush upon 
paper,) was to be conducted under 
your own gracious auspices. The name 
which this your first literary Missey is 
about to adopt, would intimate a rela- 
tion between itand-that good old Alma 
Mater at whose feet you and I have sat 
solong. Onthe propriety of your en- 
gaging in sucha speculation at all, the 
extensive preparations already made for 
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and heart, waging war against the wis- 
dom and the labours of our ancestors ; 
men whose sole object and ambition 
are to subvert that which bears the 
sanction of time, and level to the ground 
all orders in society, that they may 
trample on our ruins and rise by our 
destruction. When the possessions of 
the church have fallen, no other pro- 
perty whatever can escape the men who 
have tasted the sweets of plunder. 
Against the unequal distribution of 
church property—against the enormous 
revenues of bishops, and the compara- 
tive poverty of curates—against the 
fearful practice of thrusting into pre- 
ferment men without piety, or talent, 
or experience, because, forsooth, they 
may be sons or relatives of favourites 
in place and power, much may with jus- 
tice be advanced. Butsuch objections 
have nothing to do with that reform in 
the church which is loudly called for, 
—a reform in discipline and patronage 
—a reform to be dreaded as the ruin of 
the whole establishment, if introduced 
by enemies—a reform desired and only 
beneficial when urged on and fostered 
by our tried and faithful friends. To 
such a reform we may hereafter allude, 
but before closing would utter one ob- 
servation to those who are most forward 
in advancing the objections just noticed. 
The men who have done the work of 
fiends in violence or sedition, ought not 
to be foremost to denounce as infamous 
the poor subject of their villainy. 


carrying it into effect, would preclude 
me from offering an opinion, even were 
it not inconsistent with a rule I have 
gradually been induced to adopt, where- 
by a restraint has been put on that 
philanthropic propensity so common in 
the world, of lecturing and advising all 
one’s acquaintances round. This obliges 
me, at the same time, to mention my per- 
fect state of preparation for others exert- 
inga similar species of ill-natured self-de- 
nial towards myself, as thus a full mea- 
sure of equal justice shall be secured, 
and a beautiful moral symmetry, as it 
were, maintained in the case of an in- 
dividual who is determined in future 
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neither to give nor take advice at all 
In pursance of this excellent resolution, 
you shall, as far as your most affectionate 
friend is concerned, be permitted to 
hold on your course to utter failure— 
(if it be not a breach of system to assure 
you of this result)—without one remark 
being heard during your progress. I 
will even promise, on the occurrence of 
the catastrophe, to furnish my full share 
of verbal sympathy; nor shall it be 
among more than some twenty of our 
common acquaintances that I will per- 
mit my tones of condolence to be ani- 
mated by such observations as, “ I al- 
ways thought so,"—“I always knew 
how it would end.” An opportunity 
will also be hereby furnished of their 
admiring, ifthey choose, my prophe- 
tical sugacity. 

With respect to the details of its ma- 
nagement, as set forth in the prospectus 
of the Magazine, there is one point to 
which I would wish to refer in the most 
serious manner, viz., the character of 
its politics. From your note I collect 
that an intention originally existed, of 
limiting the articles to matters uncon- 
nected with the party discussions of 
the day. It was conceived that even 
amid the morbidly excited state of pub- 
lic feeling, and the habits of thought 
forced on the most careless observer by 
the tremendous events in uational po- 
lity, unfolding themselves in quick and 
rapid succession before his eye—it was 
conceived, I say, that many might be 
found in whom a taste for less agitating 
speculations still vividly existed, and that 
even by those in whom the shaking of 
the social system had deeply disturbed 
theirimpassioned nature, the occasional 
suggestion of a train of mere literary 
thought would have been gratefully felt 
and acknowledged, as the leading them 
aside to the green pastures and by the 
still waters. That such an experiment 
would have utterly failed, there is every 
reason to believe. In this country, at 
least, the day is far distant, if indeed it 
will ever come, when the discussion of 
general and abstract topics will meet on 
the part of the reading public a suitably 
encouraging acceptation. Be it an omen 
of good or evil, this has been called, 
with emphatic truth, an age of newspa- 

ers ; and well does it become those 
e whom the national destinies are 
wielded, to ponder intensely on the fact, 
for assuredly it is not matter for light 
consideration. Under these circum- 


(Jan. 


stances, when a political character was 
necessarily to be assumed, it required 
no formal announcement, to me at least, 
as to that party in the state, with which 
a periodical, conducted by so old a 
friend as yourself, would range itself at 
once.—Nor in truth would the trea- 
chery—and heartless treachery it may 
be well called—be easily anticipated in 
any individual, or body of individuals, 
which would court notice for its literary 
efforts, by employing the name of our 
venerable University, while those efforts 
in their design, partook of the virulent 
hostility of the day towards those insti- 
tutions with which that University, 
through the wide extent of her inte- 
rests, is so wholly identified. To every 
well constructed mind, therefore, it must 
be matter of congratulation, that one 
more champion has come into the field, 
ready to maintain, in all legitimate war- 
fare, the noble cause of social order and 
national stability.—Nor should the li- 
mited nature of the exertions, which you 
or others can perhaps make, affect, by 
their consideration, the unflinching 
firmness which should accompany them, 
There never was, in truth, a time, in 
which the measure of a patriot’s duty 
had less reference to the extent of his 
power. The humility of the individual’s 
station, in the scale of social dignity, 
will not render for one moment of less 
imperative requirement the virtues that 
belong to it ; and, though the shadings 
of a mysterious destiny be on every 
thing i yet never, amid the gloom, 
was the path of political reci:itude more 
luminously marked out than now, alike 
for King and peasant. Nor did the 
one great rule, by which our motions 
therein are to be securely guided, ever 
press itself on our attention, to demand 
that its simplicity be rigidly observed 
with more earnestness than at present— 
that rule which bids us to look neither 
to the right hand nor to the left, but 
straight on. With what fatal conse- 
quences the departure from it, during 
late years, particularly among the more 
influential classes of the kingdom, has 
been attended, is a matter of record as 
apparent as it is distressing. Well, in- 
deed, will it be for England if these con- 
sequences are mercifully appointed, not 
as instruments of vengeance but of warn- 
ing—if a hope should still survive, that 
while she trembles at their fearful pro- 
gress, there is even to them a firmly 
ordered limit, and that the years are 
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not yet drawing nigh, when, the pur- 
poses for which her national existence 
was decreed being fulfilled, the period 


. of her subordinate sovereignty shall be 


finally closed by Him who reigneth for 
ever andever, And yet it were worse 
than useless to conceal from ourselves 
the presence of many things in our pub- 
lic concerns, which, to the speculator 
on the decline of the empire, must prove 
of awful significance ; or feel surprised 
should such, gathering as he does, from 
thence the most melancholy anticipa- 
tions, exclaim, in the quaint but expres- 
sive language of Talleyrand, “ It is the 
beginning of the end.” 

Before I pass from this topic, there 
is one other circumstance to which I 
would wish to advert. Itis, I am sure, 
superfluous to caution you against an 
error into which some persons, profess- 
ing the same principles as yourself, have 
fallen, in the choice of weapons to carry 
on their warfare. To any cause the 
advocacy that rests on personal invec- 
tive and private acrimony, can bring 
nothing but discredit ; much more to 
one whose rightful claim extends to the 
most ennobling feelings in our nature. 
Indeed, on the score of mere policy, all 
higher considerations apart, a line of 
argument, such as I have alluded to, 
should ever be declined, as calculated 
to mislead a careless observer, with re- 
gard to the solid foundation on which 
such principles as your own may be 
made to rest—the foundation of the 
coolest and most unimpassioned reason. 
So much is this the case, that I almost 
consider it physically impossible for any 
well-trained intellect to hesitate in as- 
sent to Conservative views, more espe- 
cially as regards ulterior measures, or 
to turn with any thing but disgust from 
the loquacious sophistries of our modern 
politicians, who, if they are ever des- 
tined finally to attain real knowledge, 
have certainly not yet gone beyond that 
point in their progress in which words 
are mistaken for things ; nothing being 
really removed from their ignorance 
except, perhaps, its modesty. 
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These considerations have led me 
away from what you considered the du- 
siness part of your note, and which I 
beg, in addition, to denominate the 
blarney—all praise to the linguist who 
invented the name, to facilitate the in- 
terchange of ideas among a people so 
liberal in their supply of the commodity. 
You have therein requested the honor 
(save the mark!) of ranking me among 
the contributors to your periodical ; 
and have even taken the liberty—(a li- 
berty, by the bye, considerably less 
questionable than that, with which you 
are in the habit of thundering and 
pa at my College door, at all 
hours of the day and night ; frequently, 
too, carrying off from before my eyes, 
to the utter confusion of all ideas of 
property, indeed with an openly avowed 
disregard on your part of their existence, 
whatever article may suit your conve- 
nience*.) You have taken the liberty 
—to repeat your own words—of pre- 
scribing the species of commodity your 
editorship would require at my hands : 
you have referred me once more to 
those earlier and delightful days of our 
collegiate existence—and mine, at least, 
have since that period been somewhat 
saddened withal—when over our glass 
of wine after commons, or, more fre- 
quently, “the cup that cheers, but not 
inebriates,” we used to revert to those 
more juvenile scenes in which we had 
individually been engaged, long indeed 
before our Alma Mater had opened her 
venerable arms to receive us. Some of 
those anecdotes, which I remember then 
to have related, might, perhaps, in pro- 

t hands, be made, from their locality, 
Interesting to a certain extent, as bear- 
ing upon the manners of one of the 
most valuable portions of Irish society 
—the Scoto-Hibernian Presbyterians— 
but I fear much that the partiality of 
friendship has misled you in this case, 
particularly in insisting on my commit- 
ting to paper the mischievous details of 
my school-boy days, over which I am 
almost ashamed to say how much we 
chuckled together on their first recital. 





* Ina spirit of justice, we too are bound to observe of our worthy friend and Corres- 
pondent, that a similar principle of a community of goods is most practically enforced 
by himself, as often as he formally returns the above-mentioned visits ; and, as Col- 
lege life is supposed to partake somewhat of a “status nature,” no one seems more 
ready to vindicate, by its application, Hobbe’s curious dogma of “ jus omniui in 
omnia,” which that Philosopher maintained in reference to such a condition of the 


human animal. Ep, 
Vou. I. 
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“But what ¢ah oné do when a friend 
forces him,” as Lucian says—and we 
have langhed at him too—so that all 
further palaver being over, I shall at 
once proceed to make a grown-up fool 
of myself, and get the thing over. I 
shall only premise, that whatever I am 
about to detail, has not eventhe merit 
of a connected narrative, as Iam inthe 
same predicament as Canning’s knile- 
grinder, and with him might exclain— 
“Story !—God bless you !—I havenone 
to tell, Sir.” 

Being therefore duly installed in the 
solemn office of my own historian, 
which, I may as well here mention, will 
preclude, on the part of others, any 
claim in future to the same, I shall, 
éut of a due regard to probability, limit 
my individual retrospect to somewhere 
about the period of my first appearance 
in the world ; a detail of what one saw, 
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did, or suffered, before he had any ex- 
istence, occurring but rarely even in an 
Irishman’s autobiography. To begin 
then at the real beginning, be it known 
that I was born in one of the finest parts 
of all Ireland, even the sweet county 
of Down. For the propriety of this 
epithet, I might, after the manner of 
Gibbon, quote at the foot of the page, a 
whole host of learned authorities, but 
shall limit myself to a single poetical 
extract of two lines, which may there- 
fore be permitted to incorporate itself 
with and melodize my text. It is taken 
from an elaborate work composed by 
a fifer in the South Down Militia, to 
celebrate the triumphal progress, along 
the public roads, of that distinguished 
corps, on occasion of shifting their 
quarters from their native district to 
Tralee, and runs thus in most musical 
and effective measure :— 


** While all the girls came flocking forth, alike from field and town, 
Och! you're welcome up the country my sweet County Down.” 


The intelligent reader, (for I address 
myself but to congenial spirits,) will see 
at once, although I could not at this 
moment tell exactly why, that this eu- 
logium extends as well to the physical 
qualities of my native soil as the moral, 
to which it certainly does, in the first 
instance, refer ; so that I am justified in 
selecting it as perfectly apposite. For 
the information of the Roxburgh and 
Bannatyne Clubs, so well known for 
their zeal in bringing curious literary 

roductions into general notice, I think 
it correct to state, that at all the fairs 
and markets in the county, copies may 
be readily procured of the interesting 
composition alluded to, being, as it is, 
a pleasing tribute to the Muses, which, 
amid the turmoil and din of his profes- 
sion, such as the pipings of himself and 
his fellow-musiciaus, (for the regiment 
had never occasion to fire at any thing 
more hostile than a barn-door, by way 
of target, on field days,) the hero in 
uestion found leisure to pour forth, in- 
dicating in the fifer the existence of 
more gentle accomplishments, which 
blend so gracefully with the stern vir- 
tues of such acharacter. Those which 
I have seen were published on whitey- 
brown paper, so well known to maid 
servants, farmer’s boys, and other rustic 
critics, being printed, as the title-page 
informs us, for the “flying stationers,” 
a body of bibliopolists, which, in the 
scale of dignity, bear about the same 


relation to Curry and Co. that the cock 
in Hamlet does to the Danish Prince. 
My first literary recollections—for L ac- 
count my nursery erudition as nothing 
—are associated with a small white- 
washed building, which served as the 
Vestry-room, or as it was technically 
called, Session House, to the Presby- 
terian Chapel in Clonsill, but which on 
week days was professionally dedicated 
to the purposes of education, although 
incidentally it presented a scene of 
noise, mischief, and fun, which must 
have shaken with astonishment the ashes 
of Pythagoras and hissilent disciples in 
the grave. The architecture of the 
Presbyterian places of worship in the 
North of Ireland, exhibit, generally 
speaking, one uniform and somewhat 
peculiar design. As some of the con- 
gregations comprised nearly three thou- 
sand souls, the object of the structure 
was to secure the utmost quantity of 
room within a given space, combined at 
the same time with the most perfect 
plainness, or rather rudeness of appear- 


ance, any approach to ornament being’ 


reckoned, at least some years ago, as 
savouring “ oot and oot o’ black papis- 
trie.” (It is to be noted that in’ the 
county of Down, the lower class of in- 
habitants retain the Scotch dialect of 
their progenitors.) The necessary ac- 
commodation, in point of space; was 
effected by the adoption of an equicru- 
ral cross in the form-of- the building 
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while, how far the principle of simpli- 
city was carried, may be shown, by the 
circumstance of a ceiling but an in- 


_ tervening between the rudely laid slates 


and the bareheaded congregation. The 
pulpit, (for the form of the oe 
does not require a reading-desk,) i 

placed at the junction of the danske 
so that with moderate natural powers 
of intonation, the clergyman’s voice 
could reach to the utmost extent of the 
audience, a consideration of no slight 


importance in reference to a class of 


people, many of whom would not hesi- 
tate to express their contempt of “ a 
meenister, the haill whussle o’ whose 
discoorse cudna be heard jeest as weel 
ootside as inside the hoose.” This 
general description will not appear out 
of place when it is recollected, that in 
the centre of the green area, at one 
corner of which stood our academic 
porch, a gigantic pile of this kind rose 
far up into the summer sky, muffling 
for some hours of the day in cool gloom, 
its more humble but very animated 
ncighbour—its own solitudes being 
never stirred into life but on the Sab- 
bath day, by the voice of psalms and 
prayer—until, in obedience to the pro- 
gress of the sun, it permitted us to 
emerge into light by the wheeling 
round of its mountain shadow. Of the 
events connected with my mere child- 
ish recollections of this place, I shall 
observe with Johnson (orrather his bur- 
lesquing imitator in the Rejected Ad- 
dresses,) “ little is thought by the pub- 
lie and little shall be said by myself.” 
I had, of course, my full share of cuffs 
and blows—some applied on the hot- 
house principle of forcing the young 
idea to shoot, and others incurred in 
maintaining among my compeers those 
small points of honor that affect a 
whipster’s sensibility ; but of which I 
am quite enough of a philosopher now 
to utterly forget the nature, As I 
grew up, it is but justice to myself to 
say, that there were few about my own 
standing displayed a more decided pro- 
pensity to all sorts of mischief, riot, and 
comicality ; unless, indeed, I except 
my two brothers, between whose ages 
mine formed the intermediate period, 
and sweetly in all our doings did we 
work together. Tom, the eldest of the 
three, was a person of a grave and 
settled aspect, totally at variance with 
his real disposition—one, from whose 
face nature had taken the power of 
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being illumined by the triumph of a suo- 
nll trick that he might enjoy it with 
undivided intensity in his head, This 
physical constitution, though highly 
advantageous to his own individual 
self, was by no means so in regard to 
his social relations ; the fact being, 
that the unvarying demureness of his 
countenance, contrasted with the undis- 
guised expression of my own, often 
misled the aim and directed on myself 
alone the full storm of pedagogical in- 
dignation on the occasion of some joint 
act of unheard-of insubordination being 
detected. During the time I was under 
castigation, Tom ever exhibited a 
strong sense of fraternal sympathy, and 
compensated to me in some degree for 
my enacting the scapegoat, as he 
rarely failed in projecting, with all the 
skill of a practised engineer, a well- 
charged shell, that is, a paper full of 
dust, and of a conical form, so that at 
the right moment it would burst upon 
the enemy’s head and baffle his hostile 
efforts, just as the crow in Roman 
story, confounded the hero of Gaul, 
Being by this means enabled to make 
my escape, I lay in ambush outside 
the house until the tempest had in some 
degree subsided. My younger brother 
John, also, was in the way of business 
by no means to be despised. He had 
not indeed that rigidity of muscle, that 
perfect command of face, which stood 
in such excellent stead to Tom. Nei- 
ther had he by any means the same de- 
gree of ingenuity in contriving some 
magnificent piece of villainy, such as, 
in the adjusting of all the parts and ar- 
rangement of his characters, placed his 
eldest brother among the first school 
dramatists or practically epic poets in 
frolic of his day. John never could 
have devised as Tom did, (though he 
entered into its execution with all the 
spirit of an original inventor,) the plan 
of introducing, under the cloud of 
evening, the fleshless skeleton of a 
dead horse into the school-house, and 
which greeted our lord and master on 
his entrance next morning in the up- 
right attitude of life ; when, after many 
fruitless inquiries, he was obliged to 
grant the anticipated holiday, to be 
employed in conveying the unfortunate 
relic. of bestial mortality to its original 
rest. John was, however, a capital 
fellow for steady and sure working, al- 
though so conscious was he of the 
limited nature of his talents——still they 
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were certainly of a fine order—that he 
ever implicitly followed Tom’s direct- 
tions or my own; of the latter indivi- 
dual’s capacity, whether as regards head 
or hand, I do not presume to speak. 

Of these, my two brothers, it will 
take but one moment to say, that as I 
now write, one is toiling for subsistence 
in a foreign land, and the other, beneath 
it, is laid at rest for ever. 

From this general description I 
will turn to a detail of a day’s proceed- 
ings in the Session-house school, pre- 
mising that they sometimes received a 
little variety, not animation, for that 
was physically impossible, every thing 
being of itself at the boiling point, from 
some circumstances to which 1 may 
hereafter allude more fully. The 
potentate, during whose dynasty, (for 
the ferula was wielded by a large num- 
ber in succession,) the best pith of my 
tricky days was wasted, was a proba- 
tioner, as persons of his order in the 
Presbyterian church are technically 
called, being considered as noviciates 
in the ministry, who, until they are ap- 
pointed to a distinct pastoral charge, 
are limited to preaching in the exer- 
cise of the sacred functions, and who, 
therefore, until so desirable an event 
should occur, devote frequently their 
unoccupied hours to the purposes of 
tuition. Mr. P. the gentleman in 
question, was a person of considerable 
learning and abilities, accompanied by 
many of the solid virtues that charac- 
terize, in general, the religious commu- 
nity among whom he was in good time 
to exercise his spiritual office. That 
a placidity of temper was among the 
original graces of his character, 1 have 
every reason to believe ; but, that it 
should have continued to be evinced to 
any degree, amid the turbulent scenes 
that limited my own experience of his 
qualities, would be to pronounce him 
what, poor man, he never intended to 
be, an angel. Since those, his days 
of moral discipline, for sorely was he 
tried, I am given to understand that 
he has succeeded to a most superior 
congregation, and is enjoying, at once, 
all the pleasures of domestic life, as well 
as those attendant on the respect and 
esteem felt towards him by all with 
whom he is brought in contact. I 
heartily rejoice at the fact, and can 
well estimate the exquisite happiness 
he must experience on contrasting his 
present peace with the stormy scenes 
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of his earlier days, and trust that should 
these pages ever meet his eyes, he will 
accept the feeling of congratulation I 
have just expressed, as the only atone- 
ment at present in my power, for that 
portion of his tribulations for which I 
I doubt not but I am accountable— 
the only peace-offering of one who 
has now as little the heart as the oppor- 
tunity to fret and weary him more. 
Our regular hour of assembling every 
day was ten o'clock, although we had 
our own private rules which brought 
us together at a considerably earlier 
period, for the important purpose of 
playing at hand-ball. This amusement 
was so fascinating in its nature, even to 
a spectator, that the farmers’ servants 
as they passed by to their daily labour, 
would be found loitering an ing, 
with wide-mouthed enjoyment, through 
the quick-set hedge, at the noisy merri- 
ment of the “ young quality,” as we 
were called. Indeed the spirit of 
sympathy prevailed so much over 
their habitual shyness and deference 
to rank, that upon the slightest in- 
vitation on our part, grown up men 
and heads of families would forthwith 
engage in the pastime, jumping and 
running with the youngest of us all. 
“ In the name of a’ that’s gude, that I 
sud say sae, Harry Jamieson, whar hae 
ye been this twa hours sin syne and the 
pleugh graith standin idle on the beasts,” 
would be the exclamation of some far- 
mer to a delinquent loiterer of this 
kind, “ Weel an deed, maister, I jeest 
stepped owre the meeting-hquse dyke, 
to take young Maister Robert John- 
son’s han at the ba’, the puire thing was 
sae dune oot wi’ the running, peching 
for a’ the world like a mill aiver, sae that 
the hoose wad hae been lost, and his 
pairty oot, and that wad hae vexed 
yoursel you ken, no to speak o’ the bit 
wean.” 

At the period to which I refer, my 
brothers and I were, in point of years, 
nearly at the head of the school,amount- 
ing to about thirty boys, which, together 
with that species of ability, mental and 
corporeal, that the occasion put so often 
in requisition, and in which we, I ma 
say modestly enough, always excelled, 
secured to us a pre-eminence, displayed 
in the undisputed character we always 
assumed of leaders and guides. At 
ten o’clock the signal was given to be- 
gin our tasks, which we readily obeyed, 
as by this time we were nearly exhausted 
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with the severe exercise, and were glad 
by a little rest, within the cool walls of 
our domicile, to refresh ourselves from 
the heat with which we were suffused. 
The process of recruiting our strength 
by repose, will partly account for the 
peace that prevailed until about twelve 
o’clock, although it is but right to men- 
tion that the literary tastes of my two 
brothers and self were so strong, and 
therefore of the whole school, (for our 
sway extended even to such matters,) 
that we applied ourselves to our tasks 
with the utmost ardour, the restraint en- 
hancing, no doubt, the learned leisure 
which we purposed to enjoy before 
many hours should elapse. Accord- 
ingly from ten until twelve o’clock a 
haleyon calm characterised the scene, 
only animated, not disturbed, by such 
sights and sounds as distinguish every 
where a village school in full business ; 
and many a time and oft as, with due 
permission, beneath the fir trees in the 
green conning over my lesson, or 
stretched out on my back, with cap- 
covered eyes, enjoying the tempered 
and dreamy sunshine, have the sounds 
that crept into my ear brought back in 
full life the sensations of the last Sunday 
morning’s ramble, when starting up at 
six o’clock I was offand away, amid all 
the luxury of dim and wanderin 
thought, over the heath-purpled hil 
side, all a-hum as it was with the moun- 
tain bee, as the delighted little ors 
glinted from flower-bell to flower-bel 
over the sun-flooded surface. But these 
wanderings are long since over, nor are 
they to be regretted, if with them be 
departed that frame of mind which per- 
mitted them to act I fear with such 
unprofitable sweetness.— But I am for- 
getting —To a practised eye however 
there would now and tlien appear 
symptoms of preparation for other and 
less peaceful scenes. While every 
urchin’s eye was intent upon his book, 
the hands beneath the desk might be 
observed constructing those conical 
Sega: of dust, to which I have 
efore alluded as the instruments of 
war at which my brother Tom was so 
skillful; caps would be stealthily seen 
to disappear from their pegs, all in good 
time to be likewise employed as mis- 
siles, while every little whipster, by 
the articles of war, was obliged to fur- 
nish himself with amunition in the 
shape of small gravel stones, to be 
collected as often as he had pér- 
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mission to leave the house or could steal 
therefrom. Yet. this was all but mere 
preparation. The general officers—my 
brothers and self, as usual, were still in 
consultation, and any anticipation on 
the part of the rank and file would 
have been justly punished as mutiny on 
the first opportunity. To be sure the 
impatience of the more ardent spirits 
would display itself by stretching out 
the neck, and endeavouring thereby to 
collect from the direction of our eyes 
how far we were advanced in our legi- 
timate business, as they were aware that 
until we had completed the thorough 
perusal of the entire page, there was no 
remedy for their impatienee. Mean- 
while our good lord and sovereign 
turned over the tasks of reading, for he 
knew full well the brief and precarious 
nature of the calm, considerately hus- 
banding his best energies for the com- 
ing storm, against which he would soon 
be called to battle for three hours or 
more. 

The period of mid-day is announced 
to the inhabitants of Constantinople by 
a salvo of artillery from the batteries of 
the seraglio. The same point of time 
—allowing for the difference of longti- 
tudes—was marked in the session-house 
by a tremendous brattle of simultaneous 
kicks from Tom, John, and myself, (we 
generally sat together,) against a press 
which stood just opposite to our desk, 
and which by dint OF a little stretching, 
we could command with our feet. 
What’s that I hear? What is it? ex- 
claimed he of the ferula, with a vehe- 
mence of intonation expressive of such 
astonishment as suits a miracle, and 
which I presume was ultimately mecha- 
nical, the phenomenon to which it 
referred having now settled into a re- 
gular law of nature. He forthwith de- 
termined, like Bonaparte, to open at 
least the campaign with vigor, leaped 
from his chair and began applying the 
rod to the first of the trio he could 
reach, generally myself, particularly as, 
sitting on the outside, my shoulders 
presented the fairest mark. It was 
but the work of a moment for 
me to leap up on the desk—per- 
form a sort of somerset over my 
castigator’s head, so that if in my tran- 
sit he was anxious to secure a blow, he 
was obliged to shift his tactics to some- 
thing of duck-shooting on wing, and 
forthwith on the instant of my descent 
to earth to rush to the lower room—a 
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vacant chamber so called—followed by 
poor P— in full pursuit. But, as Davie 
Gillan, the stone mason, observed, who 
had an opportunity once of witnessing 
the scene, whilst engaged in some re- 
pairs. “ He had a geyan auld farrant 
chiel to crack a nut wi—that maister 
o’ theirs,” for I immediately commenced 
climbing up to an empty garret by the 
help of the chimney-piece, and whither 
I knew my enemy could not pursue— 
nor were Davie’s encomiums on my agi- 
lity wanting on the occasion, as he 
stood with uplifted hammer, slowly re- 
covering from the trance of amazement 
into which the bombardment of the old 
press had thrown him. “ By my certie 
my man youre no blate. They hae 
muckle to answer for the spoilin’ o’ you, 
them that had the breedin’, that did not 
educate you for a chimley-sweeper.” 


** *Gainst all I’ll vent my rage, 


Meanwhile the reader may return to 
the upper room, along with. the master, 
which he and I had simultaneously al- 
most abandoned, as it will not be con- 
venient for me to go back for some 
time, for in that room there has burst 
outa sound—no, but an uproar—no, but 
an absolute hurricane, to which shouts, 
kicking of presses, overthrow of desks, 
breaking of faces, and dancing on the 
floor mainly contribted. Up flew Mr. 
P— ina somewhat excited state as may 
well be conceived, and who immedi- 
ately commenced, so far as circumstan- 
stances would permit, that is so far as 
the revolution in their position of tables 
and forms would permit, one indiscri- 
minate system of whacking and beating 
rings round him, on the principle of 
universal hostility expressed by Bom- 
bastes— 


And with a wicked wanton world a woeful war I’ll wage.” 


The scene of combat was by this 
time generally enveloped in a cloud of 
dust, partly caused by the concussion 
of the floor, which was well saturated 
with that article, being swept but once 
a month, and partly by a continual dis- 
charge kept up from all quarters of the 
room, each of the combatants on our 
side having an interest in thus adding 
to the confusion. The Greeks, with 
Ajax at their head, fighting in the dark 
cloud, will immediately suggest itself 
to every classical reader. At times, 
however, the head of Mr. P. would be 
dimly seen emerging from the darkness, 
the instrument and symbol of his power 
flying round and round his head in all 
possible directions, back stroke and 
front stroke, accompanied all the while, 
on the side of the opposing party, by 
shouts and noises of the most terrific 
description. At other times, by a 
narrow observer, he might be detected 
incumbent on a set of his rebellious 
subjects, with another portion similarly 
sprawling over himself, just like the 
young queen bee in the midst of the 
clustering multitude, depending from 
the door-way of the hive on the swarm- 
ing day. After both parties were fairly 
exhausted, an unavoidable truce was 
tacitly agreed to, to continue for about 
half an hour, when another act of the 
drama—to vary the metaphor, would 
be performed, conformable tu the one 
just described, unless the scene was 


varied by such an accident as I am 
about to detail. 

One of the conditions on which we 
held from the elders our'domicile was, 
a rigid exclusion of all sorts of cattle, 
particularly pigs, from the green to 
which I have already alluded, and 
which was more distinctly insisted on, 
as the facilities afforded to their en- 
trance, by the continual ingress and 
egress through the gates, were greatly 
multiplied. In fulfilment, therefore, of 
the covenants of our tenure, as soon as 
the cry arose—“a pig in the green,” 
then, indeed, the fun did begin! One si- 
multaneous shout—one leap altogether 
over our seats, (the epoch of the tale 
is laid at this selected period, when we 
were all seated, which, as indicated 
above, was not always the case,—one 
concentrated rush towards the door, 
accompanied with shouts, disinteres- 
tedly raised by those in the rear— 
“ Start fair, start fair’—and out broke 
forth at once both master and man. 
At the moment of our emerging, a 
marked difference in the intellectual at- 
tainments among the swinish herd—for 
the visitation, was generally in droves 
—appeared. Those who were: well up 
in years and experience—yourt reason- 
ing ones—the patriarchs of the stye— 
immediately hobbled off at the. first 
glance, in a manner of progression not 
unlike a skiff on a rough sea, dipping 
up and down over the waves. As for 
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the junior and unthinking branches of 
the family, they would continue ab- 
sorbed in geological researches, until 
roused, like the brutes in St. Patrick’s 
time, to a “ sense of their situation,” by 
finding one, if not two, human beings 
astride on their backs or the parts ad- 
joining, the appropriate stimulus to 
motion being supplied at the same in- 
stant, in the shape of kicks and blows, 
and “hoc genus omne.” Then—shade 
of Mazeppa! Spirit of John Gilpin! 
thou, that stretched out in agonised 
flight, didst sweep on the “ desart- 
born” with the fury of the thunder- 
ghost, through flood, forest, and field ; 
and thou, the glory to this day of all 
Cockneydom, that on thy friend Tom 
Callander’s barb “stooping down, for 
who could sit upright,” didst bump, 
hump away, a thousand bumps to a 
minute, along paved street and wide- 
opened turnpike ; ye, as ye sat, your 
earthly pilgrimage being past, reposing 
on the cool, fleecy, and most welcome 
softness of your clouds, how must your 
generous hearts have dilated, your sym- 
pathising eyes brightened up at that 
moment, as, bending over the cloud- 
edge, you beheld miles beneath you, the 
magnificent piece of pigmanship exhi- 
bited on such a day on the meeting- 
house green of Clonsill! Make way 
there—keep clear”—* Robinson don’t 
hit in the eye”—-Who’s that pulling at 
the tail ?’— What a host of emotions ? 
What a combination of variously- 
tinted feelings ? What a congeries of 
sensations, were the lot of the lucky 
being who enacted the Automedon of 
the hour? The physical delight at- 
tending the rapidity of the progression, 
varying in its direction and character 
every instant—the proud and heart- 
expanding thought that you were at 
that moment furnishing, in your own 
person, a decided example of animal 
strength applied to human iocomotion, 
in a manner rarely calculated on be- 
fore, with the glorious vista to be there- 
by opened up in the Arts and Sciences 
dates by fits upon you, (pig-back 
not allowing concatenated processes of 
reasoning)—the ennobling conviction 
of well established power, in spite of 
the noisy remonstranees poured inces- 
santly forth by the subject of its exer- 
tion against such a display—this, and 
far more than this, it was, that concen- 
trated in that exquisite hour, in one in- 
dividual consciousness, the very quin- 
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tescence of all human existence !— 
“ Life,” said the great English Lexico- 
grapher, as in a light-springed calash 
he rolled over the shaven surface of 
Hyde-Park, “life, amid its minor en- 
joyments, has few equal to this.” As 
contrasted with the sources of plea- 
sure to which I have referred, this dog- 
ma may at once be put down to a li- 
mited experience, and proverbially a 
slave to prejudice as he was, I admire 
his character too sincerely to doubt of 
his candid retraction of the sentiment 
he has left behind him, if it could be 
ascertained ; but Boswell is absolutely 
silent on the point, whether, up to the 
latest period of his life, Dr. Jounson 
BVER RODE A PIG. 

It is not to be supposed, however, 
that this triumph was allowed to hold 
its course without any opposition ; on 
the contrary, the owner of the pig, 
generally a female, would, on missing 
the animal from its house, as she stole 
in a quiet pilgrimage of affection after 
“her wandering love to bring it back,” 
meet our procession just as it wheeled 
round the portals in full swing—the 
insult thus offered to herself in this 
abuse of her property, awoke, as was 
to. be expected, all her natural sensibi- 
lities, which we may suppose were of 
full power, as well at the same time as 
her tongue, which was generally as: 

otent in its kind, as the emotions of 
er bosom. “ Ye ill-faured loon—on 
the puir beast’s very back—by my sang, 
deil hae me if I dinna brain you wi’ a 
stane. Get aff the pig, I say—oh! 
feth my man, jeest wait till I catch 
you. Is that a’ the use of your schuling 
to mak you ride, you hellicat ne’er-do- 
weel, on a puir body’s bit pig up and 
down, as if it were for a’ the wurl a 
cadger’s powney. But I'll be aff to 
your maister, my bonny man, and see 
if he disna lay the tawse het and hard 
—that will he.” With these words, 
she would break through the encircling 
band of matrons of the village, who 
had collected to “speer about a’ this 
stir and clanjaumfrey ;” while the 
object of her sepecusien and threats 
as well as of her distressed love, was 
far away, in full career towards the pig- 
stye. What her success was with Mr, 
P., who was enjoying an unwonted 
tranquillity intheschool-room, patiently 
waiting our return, I need not. detail, 
but permit the curtain of history to 
close over the scene, 
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I will not have room to refer at pre- 
sent to any more of the incidents 
which served to diversify, for they could 
not animate, the day ; and therefore 
must defer, until another opportunity, 
should circumstances permit, a whole, 
true, and particular account of Nell 
Maclean’s marriage with Billy Jam- 
fray ; she being a widow of dashing 
fifty-six, with a fortune of eight hun- 
dred guineas vested in a noggin—such 
was the village tradition from time 
immemorial—and which noggin was 
curiously concealed under one of the 
bedposts. The groom was a young 
genius of about twenty, and whose 
character for temperance among his 
acquaintainces, had a decided reference 
to the physical impossibility of com- 
mitting the opposite vice, resembling 
therein that of the laird of Balma- 
whapples, who was “unco sober aneuch, 
always provided you kept brandy frae 
him, and him frae brandy ;"—and how, 
when the marriage feast was in cele- 
bration, the bridegroom’s own hay 
stack, before the door, expressed its 
share in the general congratulation, b 
bursting into a blaze of its own ooo 
as Jamie Muckleworth, who is now in 
Botany Bay, is ready to assure the 
sceptical reader, should either his own 
or his country’s convenience bring 
such in personal eontact with this Clon- 
sill hero. On the occasion itself, Jamie, 
who was found there along with some 
of his respectable compeers, when the 
astonished company rushed out, failed 
not to protest that “he and twa three 
others were jeest couping owre a sma’ 
dribble o’ drink, in Nansie Duffans, 
when, seein’ the bleeze, he daundered 
up ae minute afore Mrs. Jamfrey, (and 
sweetly at that hour on her young ear 
fell the sound,). fair fa’ her sonsie face, 
ha! ha! ha!—had hersel com oot wi’ 
a’ her bonny top knots”—and how none 
enjoyed the bonfire more heartily than 
the bridegroom himself, undisturbed by 
any selfish ideas of property, which, to 
be sure, were rather new to him; and 
how, in his fits of inspiration —* the 
madness of the bowl”—he used to 
eject her “oot o’ hoose and ha’, most 
unceremoniously, by the shoulders, 
which was a signal for a holiday to our- 
celves—although I never could dis- 
cover how this understanding arose as 
to the circumstance of Nell Jamfrey 
being out, as was the phrase, having 
a connection with our relaxations from 
study, unless, indeed, it was intended 
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to improve our rhetoric, by studying it 
at the fountain-head of nature ; for be 
it understood that Nell allowed not a 
secret sorrow to prey upon her cheek, 
but, on the contrary, poured it forth 
in one continued volley of reproaches 
and scoldings, herself pacing back- 
wards and forwards before the house, 
reserving, however, her most energetic 
fire until she came opposite the win- 
dow, wherein her very unconcerned 
husband was dozing, continually giving, 
as I observed, a salute as she passed, 
In all these oscillations she was ac- 
companied to and fro by our whole 
troop, applauding to the echo every 
fresh burst of eloquence. 

Even supposing that I were not 
coming to a close, I am not sure that 
it would be appropriate in a paper de- 
voted to mere literary recollections, 
should I bring forward on the tapis 
the character of the greatest among the 
village great men, of which Clonsill 
had its full share, who, on being ap- 
pa to the office of weigh-master— 

e having previously presided over a 
huxtery—indicated first a sense of his 
own elevation, by intimating his com- 
mand and expectation that his daugh- 
ters should not drink tea with any of 
lower grade than the master of the 
Lancasterian poor-school, and with 
which the Misses Weighmaster very 

roperly complied. Were I to enter 
into detail, I would be obliged, as an 
impartial historian, to recount some 
rather unpleasant circumstances, the 
fact being that this becoming attach- 
ment to his order on the part of this 
new public functionary was not at 
all relished or understood by his for- 
mer associates. “ The bit buddy” (this 
was an allusion to his height, which 
was not that of Goliah) “ wi’ his twa’ 
legs like twa water stoups turned up- 
side-down,” (and which, by-the-bye, was 
a satirical illustration of a curious fact 
in the weighmaster’s development). 

Hech, sirs! but we are gran’ noo, wi’ 
our bit measures and scales! Gude 
paee us! what a lang tail our cat 

as got!” These and other expressions 
of a like nature, indicating the existence 
of very unworthy feelings in my own 
native Clonsill, will often, I foresee, 
should I resume the pen, force from me 

a wish that I too, like the Recording 
Angel, could drop a tear upon the 
words, and blot them out for ever! 

Ever yours, L. 8. 
College, 12th Dec., 1882. 
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“ Here,” said my reverend guide, “ you 
have before you a memorial of the cala- 
mities which followed in thetrain of that 
glorious agitation, to which you hastily 
attribute good. Strangers to this un- 
happy land can seldom judge what evil, 
moral and physical, has been brought 
amongst us by practices, in which the 
excitement of the times did not permit 
even the agents, or the victims, to dis- 
cern the enormity of the offences in 
which they were engaged. Here in- 
deed the spirit of evil could triumph. 
Never, in humble life, very rarely in 
exalted, have I knowna group of equal 
interest or a home of more felicity, than 
this desolate place and those broken 
and roofless walls bring to my remem- 
brance. Youshall hear their sorrowful 
story.” 

We seated ourselves on a rising 
ground, immediately above what had 
once been evidently a larger and more 
commodious dwelling than the farming 
classes in Ireland usually enjoy, and 
my friend proceeded. “ One might 
have thought, that the widow Cormac 
and her family were chosen to furnish 
an example of the felicity which may be 
enjoyed by the humble, and of the ex- 
treme misery to which they may be re- 
duced. Calamity is visited, in some 
instances, on whole families, under 
circumstances calculated to excite our 
especial wonder. Causes eT 
disproportioned to the effects whic 
pa on them ; events which appeared 
wholly unconnected with each other, 
follow in rapid succession or occur in 
casual concert, and all individualsin a 
family, shall become each so occupied 
by a separate and peculiar sorrow or 
embarrassment, as to have no power 
of succouring the beloved friends who 
are in the same moment smitten down. 
In ordinary cases, merciful power inter- 
feres to arrest the progress of calamity, 
so as that griefs too numerous do not 
crush the heart; but, sometimes, in 
His inscrutable wisdom and benevo- 
lence, God dries up and withers all 
comforts here, and constrains the mi- 
serable to feel that they are in a desert 
and to look upwards for consolation. 
Vou, I, 
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It may be also observed, that in many 
instances, it is upon those whose habits 
and dispositions are more than com- 
monly amiable, the chastening hand is 
most heavily laid. The world loves its 
own, and will not surely molest them, 
while those who are desirous of some- 
thing better than the world, are often 
brought, through tears and painful trials, 
to a thorough understanding of things 
not earthly; and toa wisdom from 
above, pure and peaceful, and which 
recompenses for all the afflictions 
through which its precious lessons were 
communicated. 

The Widow Cormac had passed her 
early years in the patient ealhianes of 
much hardship and affliction. Educat- 
ed in decent, though very frugal habits, 
and familiar with upright and honorable 
sentiments, when, in her sixteenth year, 
she became the wife of a rude and riot- 
ous mate, she was ill prepared for the 
scenes of discomfort and excess which 
she was condemned to witness, almost 
daily. The alternations of want in ve- 
ry squalid forms, and riot with its most 
brutal accompaniments, would in time 
have brought down her fragile frame to 
the grave—but, youth is strong, and 
she had scarcely attained her twenty- 
second year, when the consequences of 
his intemperance became visible in her 
husband’s declining health, and after 
some months of painful and unremit- 
ting attention at his sick bed, she was 
left, with the burden of three infant 
children, a daughter and two sons, a 
poor, and it was thought, a helpless 
widow. 

There are powers within us, of which 
we are never conscious, until some 
emergency requiring their activity, dis- 
covers their presence. So it was in the 
case of the poor widow Cormac. 
While stunned and beaten down by 
the boisterous and uncongenial temper 
of her husband, and the distresses to 
which his misconduct reduced her, she 
had appeared destitute of spirit and 
understanding, unable to guide herself 
aright through any perplexing circum- 
stances, and quite incapable of sustain- 
ing the inclemencies to which she might 
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now become exposed. But, as she 

said, in a proverb of less beauty than 

that spoken by Maria, but not of less 

propriety or force, “ God fits the back 

to'tne burden.” It was soon seen that 

in her the proverb was realized. So 

much activity did she display in reduc- 

ing to order the very deranged affairs, 

to the management of which she was 

called—so much wisdom in directing, 

and promptness in deciding, that the 

farm, which, it was thought, would 

have speedily past out of her husband’s 

hands, became profitable in her's. An 

indulgent landlord was one of the bles- 
sings for which she had reason to be 
grateful, and with his favour and her 

own care and exertions, she felt pros- 

perity visiting her, and was able to en- 
tertain good hopes for her children. 

As these objects of her anxiety and 
tenderness grew up towards maturity, 
they became conspicuous among their 
young companions for high and grace- 
ful qualities. Denis, the eldest youth, 
while in field sports and exercises he 
was without a rival, had never caused 
his mother a pang by crime or disobe- 
dience. Industrious, kind-hearted, and 
of a high and gentle spirit, he made 
home cheerful, and, under his careful 
tillage, the fields returned abundant 
harvests. His sister Mary, when she 
had arrived at womanhood, was a pat- 
tern of discretion in the admonitions 
of the old, while the young were all 
her admirers. The second son, Mi- 
chael, early appeared to have dedi- 
cated himself to the priesthood, and by 
his retiring habits and grave manners, 
and his singular beauty, had acquired 
to himself almost the reverence of a 
saint. There was something in him, 
it was said, not like other men. He 
was as “a bright particular star,” and 
the village maidens, while they agreed 
that “there was not the like of Mi- 
chael Cormac in the whole country 
round,” felt, although they did not use 
precisely such expressions, that his 
beauty was of too high and holy a 
character to be devoted to any atffec- 
tion, but that to which he had already 
given himselfup. Such was the family 
ofthe widow Cormac, prosperous, and, 
as man would say, adorning prosperity, 
basking in the love and respect of their 
acquaintances, and living in the enjoy- 

ment of blessings which are, naturally, 
the most to be coveted, the power of 
relieving the wants of the distressed, 
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and winning the affection of all within 
their sphere who deserved to be valued. 
«“ What wonder is it,” she would some- 
times say, as with swelling heart and 
eyes she gazed on her beautiful off- 
spring—* What wonder is it, that they 
look like the gentle of the land, and 
that they have the spirit of the gentle. 
Many a prayer was offered for them 
when they were young, that they should 
never do any thing mean or shameful, 
and they never told me a lie, nor hid 
any thing from me, since they were 
able to know right from wrong.” And 
sometimes an old female follower of 
the family would add, not without some 
feeling of indignation, “ Gentles of the 
land, indeed! I wonder who has a 
better right to look gentle and high ? 
I wonder what gentles of the land 
have such blood in their veins, as your 
own three children. °Tis the spirit 
of princes that ought to be in them, 
ol so it is: God’s blessing be about 
them, and shield them from all harm.” 
It was a happiness which this poor 
widow afterwards, when sorrow had 
come, remembered like a heavenly 
dream, to see her children collected, 
when the night closed in, around their 
cheerful hearth— Denis, questioning all 
who could answer on the subject of 
Ireland’s ancient glory—Mary, her 
day’s toil over—her household cares 
dispatched, breaking in with prohi- 
bited, but quickly forgiven mirth, on 
these high topics, and Michael, when 
he, for a moment, laid aside his book 
to utter some pious thought, received 
with the reverence yielded to one who 
was already disengaged from this 
world’s vanities, and who had the power 
to diffuse solemnity over even his 
sister’s light-heartedness, and to take 
from the recollections of Ireland's 
glory, every thing but the edifying 
assurance of her ancient religious dis- 
tinction. But, the remembrance of 
these dream-like evenings, was too fre- 
quently accompanied by a memory 
which made it painfully oppressive.— 
There came with it the face and form 
of one, who, she was firmly persuaded, 
had destroyed all her comfort. Still, 
tho’ she strove to recal happier times, 
—however distant from the fatal even- 
ing, was that upon which the poor 
woman would fix her thoughts,—the 
measured step in the path which led to 
her cottage, would still seem to chill her 
—the solemn, thrice-repeated knock at 
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the door—the entrance of the austere 
figure—a maniac in habiliments, and 
with a look wiser almost than of man 
—the deep toned benediction, which 
was, she thought, toll’d out more as 
though a death-bell sounded, than as if 
a human voice had spoken—all this 
came freshly and fearfully before her, 
and warned her against soliciting her 
dreams of happiness to return. 

Tt was a oan night, at the close of 
autumn, and all members of the wi- 
dow Cormac’s family were assembled 
around a blazing fire—the servants and 
their superiors forming one company, 
and contributing, aceording to their 
place and abilities, to the general en- 
tertainment ; when the mistress of the 
house, whose attention was, perhaps, 
more quickly excited, was alarmed by: 
the sound of approaching footsteps. 
The disturbances, by which afterwards, 
the country became so afflicted, had 
not, atthis time, convulsed her tranquil 
neighbourhood, but strangers rarely 
visited her abode after night had fallen, 
and she felt some little anxiety as she 
thought who this new-comer could be. 
Presently, three, distinct, slowly-re- 
peated knocks were struck upon the 
door, and, for a moment, silence and 
something of alarm seemed to have 
affected the group within. Denis, how- 
ever, almost instantly started up, and 
was proceeding to the door—* Ask 
who is there Denis, my dear,” said his 
mother—she had not raised her natu- 
rally low voice above the ordinary 
fiaeetnt she was heard outside the 
house. 

“ A poor pilgrim,” was answered, in 
tones of great depth and solemnity, 
“ begging a meal’s meat for God’s sake 
and St. Francis.” 

A figure entered, not such as. was 
caleulated to disappoint the expecta- 
tions which the voice had ex¢ited. It 
was of a man, yet in the vigor of life, 
although far advanced in middle age— 
his head and feet bare—a long staff in 
his hand, and a scanty bundle of straw 
suspended obliquely at his back. His 
long thick hair was but slightly griz- 
zled, and a full black beard descended 
to his breast. Fantastic as the “ pro- 
perties” of his “character” must be 
confessed to be, they did not counter- 
act the impression which the pilgrim’s 
respect and bearing were calculated to 
produce. There was in his counte- 
nance, nO apparent consciousness that 
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he appeared In strange attire. Had 
he made his entrance in the least pre- 
tending and least extravagant form, he 
eould not have displayed less anxiety 
about effect, or greater self-possession. 

While he partook sparingly of the 
plentiful repast set before him, the fa- 
mily group, as unwillirig to embarrass 
him by their notice, resumed the con- 
versation which his coming had inter- 
rupted. They spoke in whispers, but 
were not aioe Mary, with a half 
sidelong look towards their guest, had, 
for some time, divided lier attention be- 
tween him and the group of which she 
was an ornament, when—her interest 
increasing as she more frequently re- 
garded him—she said, in the most cau- 
tious whisper, “ The holy man could 
tell us much. Michael, do speak to 
him.” If Michael had resolved to obey, 
he was anticipated. “ I am not holy,’ 
said the pilgrim; “many a sorrowful 

venance have I yet to bear, before suf- 

fering has made satisfaction for my sins, 
but I can tell much to ears that love 
such stories as I have been hear- 
ing.” 

“Then, for the honour of God,’ 
cried. out the anxious mother, “ speak 
to these young creatures, and tell them 
that they ought not to be so fond: of 
thinking and discoursing of such things: 
they don’t know the folly of it, nor the 
consequence.” She had, of late, wit- 
nessed a fire in the manner of her elder 
son, when speaking or hearing of Ire- 
land in the old time, and an excitement 
on such subjects frequently manifesting 
itself, which caused. her some alarm, 
«“ Tell them,” continued she, “ and what 
you speak they. will respect, and keep 
your saying—that there is no good now 
in thinking of the gone times, but that 
much trouble and sore hearts may come- 
of it.” 

“ T will tell them,” said’ the pilgrim, 
“to think, when they speak of the an- 
cient glories of their country, that it 
was when sin came they were quenched, 
and that they never will give light 
again, until the land is holy. I will 
tell them, when they speak of the pride 
and honour of Ireland in her happy 
days, that she has now no pride or 
honour except in her real children, and 
that if they be faithful and virtuous, 
she needs no brighter glory than they 
can win for her. I will tell them to be 
wise and wary; but I never will tell a 
Cormac, that the stories of the Island 
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of Saints and heroes should become 
strangers to his tongue.” 

“ God direct us all,” said the poor 
woman, “sure it is not for the like of 
me to say again what you think proper, 
but I was afeard—and the times so 
troublesome, and so many bad boys 
going about in wild courses—I was 
afeard that, may be, it was better not 
to make much of thoughts that came, 
God knows, too often, into all our 
hearts, to disturb us. I thought that it 
was not right or good to be speaking 
about them, and I thought that, may 
be—but, sure, you know better—since 
God took away the crown from Ireland 
we ought not to be ruminating upon 
things that might make us wish for it 
back again.” 

“ We are all poor blind creatures,” 
said the pilgrim. “ We do not know 
what we should desire or do; and we 
cannot say that the memory of Ire- 
land’s greatness, and pride in her pu- 
rity of faith, may not be appointed as 
means of her restoration. If we be- 
come worthy of it, God will surely 
bring the mighty change to pass.— 
Listen to the thoughts that visited my 
soul last night; they have guided my 
steps hither. I was in Cashel yester- 
day, and I was moved to see those mo- 
numents of other days, which England 
and heresy have been unable to destroy. 
I made my bed, at night, upon “ the 
Rock,” within Cormac’s—hing Cormac’s 
—chapel. Then thoughts and visions 
came upon me, and I asked, what spirit 
or what saint was guardian of the place, 
that the enemies of the pure faith could 
not profane it, or destroy it? I asked 
of my soul, how it was that that blessed 
abbey had not felt the desolation of 
war, and that the prayer of heretics 
was never heard within its cloisters ? 

I asked, why, when castles sunk in un- 
remembered ruin, this peaceful and holy 
temple withstood the storm? and how 
it came to pass that, when the heretic 
sought a place for his accursed rites, he 
forsook the high station where saints 
and monarchs had lifted up a temple 
worthy of the God they served, and 
chose out a spot more fitting for his 
cold and stinted worship? It was not 
his conscience ; his heart-felt unwor- 
thiness ; that saved the blessed shrine 
from pollution. It was not his rever- 
ence for holy things, that kept ruin from 
them. No; they that saw the adora- 
ble mystery of faith—that heard pure 
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prayers and holy worship there, before 
ever Luther went to his fire; the 

never forsook the consecrated ground, 
and they have guarded it for the faith- 
ful. Yes; saints are around it. It is 
kept, not to remind us of old times, 
but, when times like the old are come 
again, to be there, that the saints who 
once praised God in their prayers and 
their lives, may see the descendants of 
true worshippers kneeling where they 
knelt themselves, and that Ireland in 
her glory, and Ireland when she rises 
out of her desolation, may serve the 
Lord in the same unpolluted temples.” 

«“ Often,” said Michael, “have I had 
thoughts like these. I love to read 
and muse where I can see that sacred 
pile. How deeply have I been thank- 
ful to the spirit Which gave it so suit- 
able a station. It is worthy of the 
Lord’s house to be where its towers 
and battlements show forth his power, 
far and wide over the country. Some- 
times, when the last light of the even- 
ing shines upon it, I have felt almost as 
if it spoke to me, and, with a silent 
voice, told my heart, that prayers and 
sacrifice shall again be offered up within 
it. Tell me, is ita right thought? I 
have at times remembered the Jews, 
wretched and ruined, and scattered 
abroad; their nation trodden under 
foot of the Gentile, and their worship 
impoverished ; but still not only tes- 
tifying of glories that are departed, but 
preserved and kept separate for greater 
glory to come; and I have thought 
that, it may be, the temples of our holy 
religion are guarded like these Jews. 
They too, are the ruins of ancient 
greatness ; they too, are preserved from 
the ordinary and profaning uses of evil 
days. They stand solitary and sorrow- 
ful, like God’s loved and chastened 
people ; and may they not, also, like 
them, be prophesying, though in sack- 
cloth ol ashes, of a day when they 
shall again be joyful ?” 

“ Your thought is not of sin. For un- 
righteousness, God’s people of Jerusa- 
lem, as well as of our own island, have 
been sorely punished—and the punish- 
ment of each shall have an end. Ire- 
land has had her sorrowful days—long 
has her robe of prophesy been of sack- 
cloth—long has she eaten ashes for bread 
—but soon she may arise to the fulfil- 
ment of prophecy ; and then,” added 
the pilgrim, after a pause—* her chil- 

dren must prove their love of her by 
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other penances thansackcloth garments 
and the voice of supplication.” 

He now rose to depart, and, notwith- 
standing the entreaties of the family, 
and the vehemence of Denis, persisted 
in his resolution. He was under a so- 
lemn vow, he said, never to rest at 
night in an inhabited house from Eas- 
ter to Advent. His only indulgence 
was the scanty couch of straw which 
he carried at his back, and which he 
spread in some out-office when the sea- 
son was more than ordinarily inclement ; 
or, when the severity was not intense, 
under a tree by the way-side. He con- 
sented at length to rest for one night 
in the barn, but firmly resisted all ap- 
jliances to render his slumbers easy. 
Denis accompanied him to his place 
of repose, and remained long in con- 
versation with him. Before dawn, on 
the following morning, he sought him 
again, but he had already departed. He 
had, however, left remembrances _be- 
hind him, very unmeet inmates of the 
family, who had admitted them. 

It would be tedious to detail the pro- 
gress by which it became known to the 
poor widow that her son Denis had 
joined himself with the disturbers. He 
was too little practised in deceit to be 
the possessor of an important secret, 
and to appear unconscious of it. He 
had so long admitted all his family to 
an entire confidence, that he could not 
unlearn, without much evident distress, 
the habit of communicating thoughts 
as they arose inhis mind, and plans as 
he formed them. His spirits appeared 
variable ; sometimes his despondence 
spread gloom over the whole family— 
sometimes his almost fierce excitement 
affrighted them. Denis had chosen his 
path—he was conscious of the peril 
which crossed it, and had resolved that 
only himself should incur the danger. 
From Michael he was especially re- 
solved that his secret purpose and en- 
gagements should be hidden. Ab- 
sence, however, from home to late 
hours, and sometimes for whole nights, 
caused even Michael to be alarmed, by 
a demeanour and a temper so unlike 
what his brother had ever till now dis- 
played, and almost revealed to him the 
ill-kept secret. Hope at length mingled 
with the poor mother’s apprehensions. 
The disturbers became less, daring— 
the law assumed new terrors, and there 
was reason to expect that, if her child 
were spared for some time longer, he 
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might be released, by the breaking up 
of evil associations, from his unfortu- 
nate engagements, and restored, with 
entire heart, to his family. Little was 
she prepared for the affliction which 
was to come upon her. She soon 
learned that, as direct opposition to law 
became fainter and less daring, an ani- 
mosity sprang up in the minds of the 
discomfited insurgents, more fierce 
against each other than it had been 
against the government. In this her 
son could take no part—she knew that 
he had laboured much to allay it, and 
when condemned to feel his efforts 
fruitless had withdrawn, dispirited and 
disgusted, from communion with his late 
associates. 

Withdrawal, however, from their so- 
ciety, was not to escape from their 
hostility, and in the end, their malice 
assailed him where its virulence was 
the sorest. Anxious to dissipate his 
gloomy thought, and make home cheer- 
fulto him, as it had been, his brother 
Michael, in a great degree, renounced 
his studies, and often joined in tem- 
poral pursuits and pleasures. In the 
spirit which dictated this sacrifice of 
what he valued most, he had accompa- 
nied him to a fair, where Denis had 
some business to transact. Among his 
’ tives, unhappily, there were many 
who had enrolled themselves in one of 
the factions which arose out of the late 
illegal associations, and Denis was in- 
volved with them in one common ha- 
tred. Reverence for Michael’s cha- 
racter would have protected him, but 
when his brother was assailed—for a 
moment every thing but the danger 
and the result were forgotten—and, 
wresting a bludgeon from one of the 
numerous party who had commenced 
the attack, he combated, with a spirit 
and an energy, which checked the fe- 
rocious violence of his enemies, until 
the noise of the stripes, and the cry of 
the family name, collected friends to 
his side, and the conflict became gene- 
ral. That conflict was afterwards a 
source of bitter sorrow. 

The assault on Denis Cormac had 
not been a mere wanton and capricious 
aggression. He had an inveterate 
enemy, who, carefully concealed him- 
self, had directed the storm where it 
was to fall. There was one, who, though 
very unworthy of such a bride, had 
sought his sister’s hand, and was reject- 
ed, with eomething less of tenderness 
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for his feelings, than, he thought, his 
offer merited. He did not for this, 
abanden all hope of success, while he 
vowed seeretly = never would forgive 
the brother, through whom the dread- 
ful message of dismissal had been con- 
veyed. In appearance, however, he 
was the steady friend of all the family, 
and the hearts for which he was plott- 
ing misery, were beyond suspicion, that, 
under the guise of friendship, he could 
betray. Baflled in his first attempt, he 
tried another. From whatever cause 
it has proceeded, it is certain that 
Catiline was not more abundantly 
provided with those instruments of en- 
trapping and embarrassing the inno- 
cent and abetting the guilty, false wit- 
nesses, than are the agents im that ex- 
tensive and prosperous conspiracy which 
is working so fatally in Ireland— 
M‘Manus availed: himself of the assist- 
ance thus offered, and had informations 
lodged against Michael Cormac, as the 
individual by whose violence an. affray 
had been commenced, in which he had 
actually done no more than defend his 
brother, and for which no one, not even 
the friends of the unfortunate man 
whose death had given it an unhappy 
importance, had felt deeper sorrow. 
hen all was ready for the arrest. of 
one brcther, he took measures to de- 
prive the mother and sister of the pro- 
tection which the oth could afford 
them. His plot was, to alarm Denis, 
by insinuating that he had been be- 
trayed to an active magistrate, as one 
who was deeply implicated in a trea- 
sonable conspiracy. M‘Manus was 
bailiff and clerk to a neighbouring jus- 
tice of the peace, an employment 
which rendered it probable that his in- 
formation. was correct, and. he was suffi- 
ciently well acquainted, with the habits 
of Denis, to know that they were such 
as would encourage him to defy his 
real or imaginary accusers. He found 
more diffieulty. ion he had anticipated 
in persuading him to fly. He had, 
however, succeeded, and returned with 
him into the house to reconcile the 
poor mother to his immediate depar- 
ture. She had been somewhat alarmed 
by the abruptness with which M‘Manus, 
entering the house after night had 
fallen, asked her son to walk out with 
him, and she sat, occupied, with painful 
apprehensions, for the space of about 
an hour, which elapsed before their 
return, The moment their approach- 


ing footsteps were heard, she started 
from her abstraction, and stood, with 
her eyes fixed upon the door, towards 
which it seemed as if she could not 
advance. “ What am I to hear?” said 
she, as they entered, “ tell me it all at 
once—tell me what is coming upon 
us.” 

Denis, startled by the unwonted ve- 
hemence of his mother’s manner, was 
silent, but M‘Manus undauntedly open- 
ed his commission. “ You see,” said 
he, “ twill be nothing—nothing in the 
world, only just Denis must go out of 
the way for a while, you know, just till 
the little trouble is over, you see.” 

“ The cross of Christ between us and 
all harm,” cried the poor woman, when 
she was able to speak, using at the 
same time the appropriate gesture, 
“ This is a brain-blow indeed. Oh, 
God pity me, and forgive me. If I 
was’nt a foolish mother, I would not 
have to.see my child hunted out of his 
own house, and drove out upon the 
world.” Tears choked further utter- 
ance, she sunk down on the floor, 
and, with her apron thrown over her 
head, which she moved, as it were un- 
consciously, from. side to side, she for 
some minutes, gave a loose to: her sor- 
rows. There was still sobbing and 
lamentation in the house, when the 
widow arose. “ Denis,” said she with 
a strong effort, “ give me your pardon 
for all my. foolishness,” 

“ Don’t kill me, mother,” cried Denis, 
his voice hoarse, and with great difli- 
culty pronouncing the words, “ For 
God’s sake—although ’tis little I de- 
serve it—don’t. drive me mad entirely, 
now that I’m. going where maybe I'll 
have enough to try me. Sure ’tis well 
known. that there’s no such mother as 
yourself, and a bad son you had, in 
me.” 

“ Let me hear no word from you of 
good mother and bad son, but, before 
you go from this, tell me that you give 
me what Task. I saw you going on 
in courses that I did not like, and [ 
did not ask you where you used to be, 
noradvise you tell. Oh, God forgive 
me, things might be different. now, if I 
did what you desired from me, but I 
was afeard of troubling you, though I 
knew it was for your good, and a sore 
time we all have of it now. But say 
the word—my poor ruined boy—say 
you forgive me, 

“ Well, mother, since it will satisfy 
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you, I’—he could not speak for a mo- 
ment, but threw his arms around the 
poor woman’s neck, and — with 
her, while she continued still, in an 
under-voice, sobbing out—* Say it, De- 
nis, ma vourneen, wont you say it.” 
At length the words were pronounced, 
and the poor mother’s tears flowed more 
freely. “ And now,” said she, after 
having a little recovered, “ let me know 
why my boy is to be taken from us? 
M‘ Manus, if you have a heart, can you 
see them tore asunder?” Mary and 
Michael had embraced their brother, 
and were weeping in his arms. “ Why 
then now,” said the villain, “if it was 
not for their good, I’d be far enough 
from wishing ‘em parted. And since 
it’s only in love for the family I gave 
the advice I did—If we were by our- 
selves, I could show you the reason of 
the case.” 

“There is no one in this house, 
M‘ Manus, but friends that wish me and 
Denis well—you may speak before them 
all you have to say.” 

“ Why then, for that matter,—true 
for you—every one here is a friend to 
you and your's ; but still there’s many 
a reason I have for not speaking ex- 
cept to yourself, and no one to the fore 
but ourselves. You see,” said he, when 
they had withdrawn into a small room, 
styled a parlour, used only on festival 
occasions, “ You see, some of them 
blackguards that would sell father or 
mother if they could make a penny by 
them—they went, you see, and they 
swore that Denis was swore, and that 
he knows more of the ins and outs of 
the whole business than the rest of the 
country put together ; and a warrant 
is issued upon the head of it, and when 
I got the wind of it, I made haste here, 
and if Denis gets off to Cork, and goes 
to Bristol, where a relation of my own 
is living, why, you see, may be in a 
little time we'll know better what to 
do, and he'll soon be with us again.” 

“ Denis,” called out his mother, 
“come here—tell me, do you know of 
the men that have swore against you ? 
Or do you know who they are, M‘Ma- 
nus ?” 

“ Why, then, to tell you the truth, 
I could not just say that I know who 
they are.” 

“TI take God to witness, mother, that 
Ido not know on earth a man that 
owes me a spite, I have no more notion 
than the child unborn, who it is that 
would swear against me.” 
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“Then, my darling, be said by your 
poor old mother—she did not advise 
you when she ought, and don't have 
your revenge by not hearkening to her 
now—go up to ‘the court’—or no—['ll 
go up myself to ‘the court,’ with the 
first light of day, and I'll lay the whole 
case before Sir Thomas himself—you 
know he’s always up early, about the 
plantations—and he never was the man 
that would not advise us well what we 
ought to do.” “ 

“So that’s what you think best to be 
done,” said M‘Manus. 

“ That’s the very thing—and what 
fault can you find with it ? 

“Sorry I'd be to find fault with any 
thing you could say. God send that 
you have not more on you than send- 
ing the boy away—I ask pardon—I 
ought not to meddle or make with 
things that are not my own, but I did 
all for the best.” 

“ But what danger is there in going 
to Sir Thomas ?” 

“There’s an Act of Parliament 
against it. If you go to his Honor, 
and a trial comes on, he must make 
you a witness against the boy.” 

“ And if he does, I'll take my death 
upon it, that a better natured ora bet- 
ter behaved boy never was in the 
world, and that it was not in bad ways 
he was brought up—but sure, Denis, 
we know Sir Thomasas well. He was 
always a good friend to us, and [il 
have his advice before I see my child 
drove out on the wide world away from 
me.” 

The deceiver finding the success of 
his scheme doubtful, and not likely to 
be promoted by an obstinate adher- 
ence to his expressed opinion, yielded 
to the widow’s determination, and 
even, as he said, found much good 
sense in her suggestion. The fa- 
mily, including M‘Manus, who ac- 
cepted an invitation to remain for the 
night, sat together until a late hour, 
shaping their plans into the forms 
which appeared to be most eligible, 
adjusting the mode in which it would 
be desirable that Sir Thomas Chapman 
should be addressed, anu arranging 
what course to adopt, if he held out 
but little hope of escape from trouble, 

They were about to retive—the widow’s 
gtief lightened, and her heart relieved 
to a great extent of the burden it had 
forsome time secretly borne—M‘Manus 
raised in the opinion of the whole family, 
by the kind sympathy with which he 
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participated in their sorrows—all, ex- 
cept the plotter of wickedness, hoping 
that the cloud, as the widow said, would 
go by—when a knock came to the 
door, and a voice, as of a child, cried 
out, “ Open, open quick—let me in.” 
The night was so dark that from the 
window nothing could be seen; but 
the voice being recognised, the door 
was opened in the confidence that no 
evil was intended. A boy entered, 
and, apparently out of breath from 
running, cried out, “ The soldiers—are 
coming!” “ Coming here, James,” said 
M‘Manus—“ are they coming this 
way?” “ They are. They stopped 
at our house, and made my father get 
up to shew ’em the way—for the man 
made off from ’em that was to show 
’em—and my father is gone the long 
way round and I run across the fields 
to tell ye.” 

Now, M‘Manus saw was his time to 
play a bold part. It would be disco- 
vered, sooner than he had anticipated, 
that Michael, not Denis, was the object 
of prosecution. The devil, it is said, 
does not desert his own, until his ends 
are accomplished, and M‘Manus was 
ready with his expedient. “ Now 
Denis, if they take you, you're surely 
done for; come away with myself while 
the road is fair before us.” The im 
of the approaching military party could 
be faintly heard, and the sound added 
much authority to M‘Manus’s persua- 
sion. “ Go—God bless you, my dar- 
ling,” said the poor mother, “ thank 
God you have a friend with you that 
will think for you. and help you. Go, 
and the Lord be with you.” 

They were yet at a short distance 
from the house, within sight of it, even 
in the darkness, to which their eyes 
were becoming accustomed, when the 
military party arrived. They could 
hear the fneching upon the door, and, 
startling the deep stillness of the hour, 
the ponderous jarring sound, as the sol- 
diers obeyed the word of command to 
“ order arms.” Denis seemed charmed 
to the spot, and all M‘Manus’s earnest 
efforts were inefficient to disengage 
him. “I cannot go,” said he, “ till I 
see them away from the house.” “ Now 
Denis, dear, don't be the positive man ; 
sure you would’nt be the death of the 
poor mother, as you surely will, if you 
fall in with them.” Denis, however, 
crept forward. His object was to get 
a sight of the military party and of the 





house, when the door opened to admit 
them. He was moving stealthily on 
by the side of a hedge, when a sentinel, 
stationed as an out-post, heard the rust- 
ling and challenged. At that moment, 
M‘ Manus forcibly kicked a horse, which 
started up and removed the sentinel’s 
apprehensions. Denis cautiously drew 
back,and was condemned to the distress 
of hearing the door of his mother’s 
house opened, to admit his pursuers, 
and of remaining in an agony of sus- 
pense, which lengthened, into a duration 
of very considerable extent, the few 
minutes occupied in the arrest of his 
brother. It is unnecessary to attempt 
a description of what, during these few 
minutes, his feelings were. He would 
not, by breathing, distract his watchful- 
ness. When, occasionally a light air 
swept through the branches, it provoked 
his anger, as though it were an inten- 
tional offender, and when it had died 
away, he was grateful for the stillness 
which succeeded ; although his fancy, 
and the painful vigilance of his ear al- 
most created for him the shriek of out- 
rage and despair by which the listening 
silence was to be alarmed. At length 
he breathed more freely—the door 
opened, the soldiers, it would seem, 
were settling into the order of march 
—voices also, though the words could 
not be distinguished, were heard speak- 
ing in quiet tones. He thought he 
could discern that of his brother Michael 
pronouncing a blessing ; but all was 
uncertain. Every thing, however, con- 
vinced him that the soldiers had not 
misconducted themselves, and he felt 
assured and elated, when, after long 
listening to their measured tread, the 
sound of the receding footsteps ceased 
to reach him. “ Now,” cried he, “ one 
fond kiss from those I leave behind, 
and then God be with them.” 

“Oh, then, God direct you,” said 
the adviser, “ after all that was done 
for you to-night, will you go run into 
the trap? I does’nt know but there’s 
a strong guard still about the house, 
watching who goes out and who goes 
in. Was’nt that the way Ned Henesy 
was caught last Shrafitide—sure he 
thought that it was all over, and the 
soldiers gone, and he hiding in the 
hollow oak in the haggard ; and when 
he came out, there was five men left 
behind, and poor Ned was carried off. 
For God’s sake, Denis, and for them 
that have a right to be thought of by 
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you, don’t do a rash action. What 
would the poor woman do if you were 
to go, ack, and may be a guard left 
there waiting for you? Is’nt it giving 
God, thanks you ought to be that every 
thing is_so well, and not to be going 
om with headstrongness, to spoil it 

a 

The end _ ofthe dialogue, which con- 
tinued to a greater length than has 
been here taken down, was, that Denis 
gave way, and consented to set out on 

is journey for Cork, purposing to re- 
main there until he received intelligence 
from home. 

In the meantime, Michael was a 
prisoner, and on his way to the bar- 
rack, from which he was speedily 
transmitted to Clonmel Gaol. He had 
been given up by his mother, and had 
surrendered himself, with no apprehen- 
sion that he was the object of search, 
and with an expectation that he di- 
verted pursuit from his brother, and 
procured for him the power of escap- 
ing danger. M‘Manus having con- 
veyed Denis on his way, took care to 
have a meeting with the widow before 
she had time to understand any thing 
of the impending calamity. kat 
ingly he arranged that a letter should 
be, addressed to the fugitive, acquaint- 
ing him with the occurrence which had 
taken place after his departure from the 
house, assuring him that Michael was 
arrested only in mistake—a mistake 
which both, he and his mother encou- 
raged—and that as soon as he was 
brought before a magistrate, he would 
assuredly be .discharged. ‘The letter 
concluded with an intreaty that Denis 
would, without delay, remove himself 
to the asylum, where, as it had been 
previously arranged, he was to remain 
until the danger was over. This in- 
junction was obeyed, and the widow 
and her daughter were left dependant, 
principally, for protection, on the main 
contriver of their harms. 

It had entered into the contempla- 
tion of M‘Manus, that the chief advan- 
tage he was to derive from the removal 
of the two brothers, was the opportu- 
nity to be afforded him of possessing 
himself forcibly of their sister. He 
soon discovered that his schemes were 
productive of still more advantage. He 
found that his many opportunities of 
appearing and acting as a friend, made 
him an object of much interest to the 
a. emales, In all their difficul- 
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ties M‘Manus was at hand, with. assist- 
ance and advice. He was their pro- 
tector when visiting the poor prisoner. 
In any pecuniary difficulty his cc 
was a never-failing resource. hen- 
ever his personal exertions could be of 
any avail, he was an indefatigable, and, 
as they thought, a prudent and faith- 
ful ally ; and thus he gradually came 
to be accounted a member of the fa- 
mily, and to obtain a nearer interest in 
the hearts of both mother and daugh- 
ter, than any but the two great objects 
of their affection had ever acquired be- 
fore. Still, however, the success of his 
suit appeared doubtful and distant. If 
ever he ventured to pass the bounds of 
friendship. he was repelled—tears and 
sad countenances met him, and entrea- 
ties to spare a heart painfully occupied 
by ‘ other cares—solicitations which 
could only aggravate its distresses. ‘To 
this effect were the answers M‘Manus 
received, whenever he employed a more 
passionate language than was justified 
by his admitted office of friend and pro- 
tector. But, notwithstanding these re- 
pulses, the villain persisted in his ad- 
dresses, so far as they could be safely 
urged, and endeavoured to strengthen 
his suit by an advocacy, which, he had 
no doubt, would be more prevailing than 
his own. 

From the day on which Michael 
found that his arrest was not owing to 
mistake, and that a charge of murder 
was preferred against him, he had 
looked forward to the result of a trial 
with far less confidence than M‘Manus 
affected and endeavoured to inspire in 
his mother and sister. In these endea- 
vours he was to a certain extent suc- 
cessful, insomuch that he prevailed in 
his entreaty “ not to have poor Denis 
troubled with the bad news, when, after 
all, no harm would surely happen.” 
With Michael, he soon began to con- 
sider it for his interest, that his offered 
encouragement would not be accepted. 
On the contrary, he contrived that 
much should meet his ear calculated 
to weigh down his spirit more heavily 
in anticipation of the approaching crisis. 
He also, by artful insinuation, conveyed 
to hismindthe apprehension that Denis 
was consigned to almost perpetual 
exile, while he flattered the poor mo- 
ther, and appeared, as though he en- 
couraged Michael himself, to hope a 
speoty termination to all their sorrows. 

‘he effect of this iniquitous contriv- 
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ing will appear in a conversation which 
took place between the members of this 
guileless family, on one of the rare oc- 
casions when M‘Manus had left them 
to the unreserved enjoyment of each 
other’s society. 

“ Do you know, Michael, my dear,” 
said the widow, (as a species of tribute 
to the early sanctity of their child, his 
name, even from her lips, had always 
been pronounced in its full dimen- 
sions,}—* do you know who rode over 
yesterday to see me, and to ask after 
you ?” 

“ May be ’twas John Byrne or James 
Ryan.” 

“ No then, twas neither one nor the 
other. ’Twas parson Grant himself, 
and he came in and sat down, and asked 
every thing about you, and told me, if I 
wanted money to bring matters through, 
to call on him,and I should not be with- 
out it. But, thank God, we are in no 
want at all, and I shew’d him your own 
room, that Mary and I were settling 
out for you, where you can see the 
work from your window, and have a 
beautiful fine rose-bush growing out- 
side it, that Mary put down, you know, 
last year, and many a good word Par- 
son Grant said of you, and I hope, 
says he, Michael will come to see me 
when all is over ; he was a great fa- 
vourite of mine always, and indeed, 
says he, he wasa pattern to my school 
for goodness and learning. 

Mother don’t deceive yourself with a 
hope of things that can never be; I 
know it well—my time is come, and 
the home I’m calling to, is not the place 
where you and Mary have settled out 
my mansion, No, mother, there is an 
end of my home on earth, and well I 
loved it and all in it, and kind and 
good ye were all to me. Oh Mary, 
may God reward you for all your good- 
ness, and forgive me for every hard 
word I spoke to yon. God knows, if 
I did, it was all in love. Mother 
don’t speak to me yet, and don’t think 
it is afeard | am. Altho’ every hour of 
my life, until the last year, was happy, 
and I was without care and dread, I 


am not afraid to give “p all. He that 
was so good to me while I was here, 


has better things to give me. Loth I 
am to part ye, mother ; but ye’ll have 
God to protect you, and many a time, 
I think, if my penance here is done 
well, und I have my purgatory on 
earth, IL may be left to watch over ye, 
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and, mother, when I am gone, remem- 
ber that if prayers can win that power, 
and if it’s right for the faithful to ask it, 
I'll be about ye when ye want help, and 
will be your guard, til we go all toge- 
ther to the mercy of God.” His mother 
and sister were unable to break the 
silence into which his voice here sub- 
sided. They were weeping unrestrain- 
edly. Michael seemed to commune 
with himself and to engage in a brief, 
mental prayer, he then resumed :— 
“ Listen tome, mother and dear Mary, 
dont make light of my words. I am 
not afraid, but that God will be very 
— to you and will save you from 

arm ; but we ought to do the thing 
that would be proper, when we pray 
for His grace, and sometimes, may be, 
he — the very thing we pray for 
and puts it into our power. as’nt 
it God that sent us such a friend as is 
now working for us. When another 
would keep away in ill will. He came 
like the real good neighbour and chris- 
tian. Mother, my death would be 
light if M‘Manus was living in one 
house with ye when I am gone. I often 
wished that Mary would become the 
spouse of a holier than man; but I 
gave up that hope, and now what I 
pray is, that ye may have always one 
ike M‘Manus to be a friend and an ad- 
viser.” Michael ceased, for he, whose 
cause he advocated, was admitted to 
the cell, and was successful in relieving 
the awkwardness of his interruption, 
and diffusing a livelier spirit over the 
conversation. | M‘Manus, however, 
had judged rightly, that such support 
as his suit had upon that night received, 
was of great moment. The conversa- 
tion which he then interrupted, was 
upon many other occasions renewed, 
and, in the end, Mary, if Denis ap- 
proved, when the trial was over and 
all happy again, as M‘Manus encour- 
aged her to hope, promised she would 
recompense so constant and faithful an 
affection. The approval of Denis was 
soon received and all was fair for 
M‘Manus. 

The day of trial now came on, and 
the deceiver having effected his pur- 
pose, would gladly have it end, as he 
predicted it should. To ensure this 


favourable termination, he sent out of 


the way some of those whose suborned 
perjury would have been most hostile 
to Michael's case, but the zealand ani- 
mosity of party was fierce against those 
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with whom the poor youth was con- 
nected, and who were included with 
him in one common indictment, and 
thus, testimony which would not have 
been offered against him standing alone, 
was injurious to him because of the 
party amidst whom he appeared at the 
bar. The end was, that, notwithstand- 
ing strong evidence in his favor—most 
unexceptionable attestations to his good 
character, and the apparent innocence 
of his countenance and demeanour, 
Michael Cormac was included in the 
verdict which the jury, after long deli- 
beration, returned against the prisoners 
given in charge to them.—Guilty of 
manslaughter. 

Denis was now acquainted by letter 
with the calamity which had fallen upon 
the family, and hastened over from his 
retreat, regardless of all peril to him- 
self. He hastened over to learn more 
afllicting intelligence. Sentence had 
been passed, and his brother Michael— 
the modest—saintly Michael, besides 
imprisonment, was to be whipped ontwo 
market-days, through the Main-street 
of Clonmel. This was an affliction for 
which the poor sufferer had been quite 
Toreepere’, and which, as respected 
himself, appeared far more calamitous 
than the death which he had expected. 
Denis, regarding himself as the author 
of all his brother’s sufferings, was inces- 
santly occupied in contriving how he 
aa avert them. Deliverance from 
prison by violence, was evidently not 
to be thought of, and he soon learned, 
that to evade the vigilance of the keep- 
ers was equally beyond hope. One 
generous effort was in his power, and 
he made it. 

On the night preceding that dreadful 
day, he returned from a_ progress 
through all the friends and connections 
of his family, and the farmers and 
tradesmen with whom he had been in 
habits of business. It was known, that 
his family had “a good interest” in 
their farm, and loans were made to him 
on the security he could offer; he had 
also debts to receive, which were now 
paid, and, when he had presented him- 
self at the gaol of Clonmel, he had in 
his possession a sum amounting to not 
less than three hundred pounds, for part 
of which the farm was mortgaged. His 
first request was to see the keeper of 
the prison. “ Mr. Dunne,” said he, 
“ will you allow me a few words with 
you in private ?” 
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“ By all means—walk in here, Mr. 
Cormac. Your mother and sister have 
been for some time with your brother ; 
do you wish to join them ?” 

“ Not yet, Sir, not yet. How can I 
ever bear to look on that poor boy 
again—and no one but myself his ruin. 
Isn’t it a murder that he must be slashed 
in the open streets, a poor boy that 
never did hurt or harm to mortal, and 
that had his mind always more on hea- 
ven and holy things than in wickedness 
or diversion? Oh, sir, is’nt it a poor 
case that he must be beat and mangled, 
aud I that brought him into all his 
trouble, to have no sorrow but for him? 
Mr. Dunne,” cried he, falling at the 
gaoler’s feet, and on his knees looking 
up to him imploringly, and speaking 
with a low, rapid, and monotonous ut- 
terance, “I brought with me three 
hundred pounds; I thought it a great 
sum yesterday, but now I feel as if it 
was nothing—take it—for God’s sake 
take it—let the poor boy go back with 
the mother and sister, and let me be 
slashed in his place. 

Mr. Dunne rejected the offered bribe 
“ My poor fellow,” said he, “ this never 
can be. You know, even if I were 
willing to break my oath, it would be 
impossible to make you pass as your 
brother.” 

Denis started from his knees—* Look, 
Sir, what Ihave ready.” He displayed 
a quantity of false hair, and adjusted it 
on his own closely-cropped head. “ I 
can paint my face too,” said he, “so 
that you would not know me, and when 
I'm in the cell, and they come to take 
me out, nobody will ever know. Will 
you, Sir, oh! will you have mercy on 
us.” 

Grotesque as the appearance before 
him was, the gaoler saw only the gen- 
erous design. “ Would that it were 
in my power to do you a service,” 
said he. 

“ God bless you and reward you—it 
is in your power, and a great service 
you can do, and a good action too. 
Surely ’tis just that I should be the 
sufferer ; poor Michael never did any 
thing wrong in his whole life, and ma- 
ny’s the bad turn again me. Sure ’tis 
the guilty that the law wants to have 
revenge of, and wouldn’t it be a good 
act to save one that is not guilty to- 
wards God or man, and to punish me 
that have many a heavy sin upon my 
soul? Qh, Sir, twill break my poor 
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mother’s heart, and if you let him off 
now they'll never know any thing about 
me till it’s all over to-morrow ; and my 
poor Michael—if you knew that boy, 
Sir, you'd think it was a sin to strip 
him in the streets and mangle him—he 
is a holy boy, and if they knew his 
heart, ’tis begging his blessing they’d 
be, not tormenting of him. He's ten- 
der too, and can’t bear the beating as I 
can, that’s used to hardship.” 

All was unavailing; the gaoler mildly 
but firmly withstood the temptation, 
and Denis found his case hopeless. 
“The curse of the miserable be for 
ever upon you!” said he, crushing the 
rejected bribe in his hand, “ many’s the 
sore trouble you bring us into, and 
leave us without help or pity in our 
ruin.” He flung the notes from him, and 
they would have perished in the flames 
but for the promptness of the gaoler. 

After repeated and urgent messages, 
Denis at length consented to visit his 
brother. e found Michael cheer- 
ful and collected, endeavouring to speak 
comfort to his mother and sister.— 
Denis, scarcely able to sustain himself, 
stood leaning against the door, until he 
felt himself in his brother’s arms, then 
he joined in the loud sorrow which had 
burst out afresh at his entrance. “ You 
take this little trial,” said the resigned 
sufferer, “ indeed you do, too much to 
heart. Be sure it comes from God, 
and he knows it is for my good. Oh! 
sure God is the best confessor of all, 
and if He enjoins our penance, who 
can murmur at what he enjoins on us, 
Come here, brother ; come all, and look 
at this.’ He drew back a curtain, and 
displayed a print of the crucifixion and 
some coarse daubs of various martyr- 
doms. “ Look what is here. Ye think 
me very good and holy, but see, who is 
here, with nails through his hands and 
feet, and his side pierced, and thorns 
around his bleeding brows? © Who 
is he, mother? and who is he, that be- 
fore all this was mangled with cruel 
stripes? Was it for his sins he suf- 
fered ? Do you know what he said 
when he was bearing his cross to die 
on. it, and the women were bemoaning 
him? ‘ Daughters of Jerusalem, weep 
not over me, but weep for yourselves 
and your children.’ When I hear ye 
making so much of me, and thinking 
of my trouble, you frighten me, and 
make me think that your tears for me 
and not for my sins or your own, may 





wash away all the good of my suffer- 
ings. Why, many a blessed saint im- 
posed on himself a harder penance 
than I shall have to go through to- 
morrow ; yes, and if an easier was 
enjoined by a priest, would choose 
another confessor. Mother, look at 
this,” a daub of the Virgin Mary, with 
all the swords of sorrow piercing her ; 
“ instead of sinning by your tears, pray 
to that Queen of Heaven for grace to 
make us all patient and holy.” 

The fortitude with which Michael 
anticipated his suffering, did not for- 
sake him in the actual endurance of it. 
It was as a miracle that one so young 
and tenderly reared could bear his tor- 
ment with so heroic a patience. Cer- 
tainly, if sympathy could beguile the 
sense of pain, his was much alleviated 
I remember the day well, and with 
sensations which, to this hour, power- 
fully affect me. I was, upon that day, 
passing through the town of Clonmel, 
with feelings very unsuitable to the tra- 
gedy I was to witness. My vacation 
at school had commenced—I was im- 
mediately to enter College—my heart 
was bounding with joy and hope, and 
my fancy charmed with the visions of 
home and home-friends, which it had 
summoned into life and beauty. The 
reality before me soon dispersed them. 
The carriage in which, with two school- 
companions, joyous as myself, I sat re- 
joicing, made a halt under the West 
Gate, as we entered the Main-street of 
Clonmel—a mounted dragoon with- 
stood our advance, and there we sat, 
gazing on the piteous spectacle before 
us, or, when we closed our eyes, sad- 
dened by sounds scarcely less affecting 
than what we had beheld. The miiddle 
of the street was lined on both sides 
with military, horse and foot—from 
their lines to the houses—a space of 
about twenty feet on each side—was 
crowded by a most dense multitude— 
the space which the lines enclosed was 
vacant, except for the few persons (as 
the surgeon and sheriff, &c.) who walked 
behind or at the side of the cart to 
which the sufferer was tied. It was 
most strange—all inside this space was 
in perfect silence, save only that, at 
times, the motion of the wheels could 
be heard, and sometimes—and that 
perhaps was fancy, at least, while the 
procession was distant—the sharp sound 
of the lash. As the instrument of tor 
ture descended, at each stroke, deep 
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and earnest groans arose from the whole 
multitude—cries of “ Oh! God pity 
him !”—* God comfort him, to think of 
this sore day!”—and then a burst of 
sorrow would follow, in which all arti- 
culate utterance was drowned, and sin- 
cere grief and sympathy faithfully ex- 
pressed ; but, through all this, the pro- 
eession, where the youth endured his 
torments, moved on, in as much silence, 
as if a mere painted or unsubstantial 
vision were set forth to interest or 
agitate the assembled spectators, 

I was not aware of the full horror 

of the scene until the cart, having ar- 
rived at the place where we were de- 
tained, turned to complete the dreadful 
course at a building called the Old 
Court-house, in which the street ter- 
minated, and where the punishment 
had begun and was to end. I had 
lifted my eyes as the nearer sounds of 
the cart-wheels and the cruel lash 
aroused me, and they fell on the raised 
head and up-turned eyes of the sufferer. 
Pain was evidently struggling with his 
resolution, but, in his ghastly eounte- 
nance, there was a resignation which, 
better than obstinacy, sustained him— 
there was an expression which, I can 
now understand, to be that with which 
a martyr, in his agony, remembers Him 
who was crucified, and commends his 
spirit into the hands of Jesus—when 
the assurance ,that the Lord beholds 
every infliction, and knows every pang, 
renders pain less bitter, because it comes 
as his message. I can now understand 
the expression of countenance which 
then awed ine, and baffled my power to 
comprehend it. I continued to gaze 
until the car was turned—and then, the 
horrid appearance—the lacerated form. 
I sickened at the sight—and still no 
murmur from the melancholy procession 
—but louder and more continued bursts 
of sorrow from the deeply-affected mul- 
titude. 

In this manner Michael Cormac en- 
dured the punishment to which he had 
been condemned. It was not for the 
sake of pride, he said, that he abstained 
from complaints or cries ; but, all he 
suffered was little, and he offered it to 
God, for himself and family, as purely 
as a weak nature would permit, Fre- 
quently, in the interval between the 
first and second punishment, and once 
after the second, he had been visited in 
prison by the pilgrim, whose first ap- 
pearance at her house, the Widow Cor- 
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mac regarded as so inauspicious. Now, 


because she saw that his visits were very 
acceptable to her son, she urgently so- 
licited that they should be frequent, 
and was delighted with them, although 
it often happened, that by conversing 
in Latin, they excluded her from all ac- 
quaintance with the nature of their dis- 
courses. Her son’s manifested learn- 
ing, however, compensated her for her 
ignorance. 

Or the day when the time of his im- 
prisonment had expired, multitudes 
from all parties and factions assembled 
amicably, to give his return home an 
air of triumph. They met him at some 
miles distance from his house, with 
music and festal decorations, and were 

rovided with an ornamented chair 
in which he was to be carried amidst 
demonstrations of rejoicing; but he 
entreated that they would spare him. 
* I come back,” said he, “ a poor sor- 
rowful man, to spend one day and 
night in the place where I was a child, 
and then to go far away where none 
can know me. It was my hope, that 
I was to die among ye, after wearing 
the holy office of your ghostly instruc- 
tor. Itis not fora wretch like me to 
dishonour our blessed religion. Never 
more am I to feed the hope, that I can 
reconcile penitents to their God, and 
call down, to offer himself again for 
sinful creatures, the Saviour of the 
world. Oh! it is not in hands like 
these, marked as they are with bonds 
of public shame, that he is to be taken, 
who, all pure, gave his life for sinners. 
My brightest earthly hopes are 
quenched, and can I rejoice ? Give 
me your prayers. I offer to the Lord ~ 
my sufferings and my disappointments 
the griefs I have borne, and the hard- 
ships I shall yet endure. I give up 
home and friends and all that this world 
values. I go to do the Lord’s will in 
penny among strange people. All, 
solemnly declare, I willingly re- 
nounce—all I willingly undertake ; 
but I cannot share in joy, and my 
friends, companions, and brothers, as 
many of you were to me, do not ask 
looks of joy from me in the one little 
day that I give to my own griefs and 
affections.” 

On the following day, Michael had 
left his home. It will be readily un- 
derstood that he had much to encoun- 
ter and overcome of solicitation on the 
part of all his friends, before he could 
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carry this ‘resolution into effect. So 
oa however, had the ascendancy 
which he always possessed over his 
friends’ minds, been encreased by suf- 
fering, and so much had his character 
acquired, even of dignity, that he was 
now yielded to, as one who walked 
aleonky by a heavenly light, and who 
was not to be confined within ordinary 
rules or limits. Before he departed, he 
had exacted a promise that the en- 
gagement with M‘Manus had been ful- 
filled, although he would not remain to 
assist at the solemnity. Accordingly, 
a short time after, Mary became a 
bride, and removed to her hushands 
house ; and the mother and Denis con- 
tinued to live together, ignorant of 
Michael’s place of abode, and endeav- 
ouring to comfort themselves with a 
hope that. they should see him again. 

At last, even that uncertain hope 
was given up, and the widow was 
brought to believe that her son was 
dead. The chamber allocated for him 
had been, with almost religious care, 
preserved fromm other appropriation. 
‘The poor mother was scrupulous in her 
attention to it—the books were kept in 
order, and all its little furniture had 
retained the air of neatness which had 
been given to it, when more cheering 
prospects seemed to present themselves 
than were now realised. The only use 
in which the chamber was employed 
was that ofa chapel or oratory, and 
there Denis and his mother pertormed 
their devotions. Sometimes the pray- 
ers of the poor widow were continued 
until a late hour at night, after Denis 
had retired to rest, and sometimes she 
continued, in forgetfulness even of her 
sorrows, sitting in the chair which her 
son had occupied while he pursued his 
unhappily interrupted tates, He 
had been unseen and unheard of for 
nearly a year, and his mother was ab- 
sorbed in her customary meditations, 
when the incident occurred which 
eaused her belief that, on this earth, 
she was no more to see him. 

It was a calm, warm night in May, 
the moon was near the full, and its 
beams, unimpeded by mist or clouds, 
diffused around a softer and scarcely 
fainter light than of the day. The ru- 
ins of the abbey on the rock of Cashel 
were visible, and rendered the night 
more solemn; but the widows eye 
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would not rest upon them, painful 
thoughts were outed still more af- 
fecting by the remembrances which that 
ruin called forth, and she withdrew her 
looks from the prospect of it. They 
are widely mistaken who imagine that 
the poor do not moralize on the appear- 
ances and the changes which creation 
exhibits. Among those who are little 
acquainted with other books, that of 
life and nature have many intelligent 
readers. That sympathy of which 
philosophers write so learnedly, be- 
tween external objects and the human 
heart, is feltmot less vividly among the 
poor than among those who can better 
analyse their sensations, and when the 
widow Cormac, affrighted almost, by 
the awful ruin on which her eyes first 
fell, shrunk back into herself, she felt 
as if the rose-bush at the partially 
opened window, which at that moment 
wafted a rich perfume to her, uttered 
a voluntary and intelligent consolation, 
“ kind, kind and considerate flower,” 
said she, “ do you know my sorrow, 
and do you comfort my afflicted heart. 
Oh! if he knew it, and was upon this 
earth, seas would not keep him from 
me, and Michael, my dear,” continued 
she, as if she were addressing her son, 
“ ‘tis hard to think, that leaving them 
that love you, and breaking the heart 
of her that bore you, is a good deed to 
do; but God before me, it is my sense 
thut speaks, ’tis my poor sorrowful na- 
ture, and grief changes us, and it is 
not the one heart or the one nature we 
have ; sure it is not 1 that would find 
fault with the poor holy child, and 
he having his own hardship ; but if he 
knew my misery, he'd feel for me ; 
you would, my own Michael, God 
pity you and send his blessing about 
you.” Michael stood before her at 
the window—his head and feet bare— 
his arms stretched upwards, and his 
head raised to heaven, as if he invoked 
a blessing on her. It was but fora 
moment—shescreamed loudly, and fell 
upon the floor. Denis, alarmed, rushed 
into the room and beheld the appari- 
tion at the window; but instantly it 
vanished, and, occupied in his mother’s 
recovery, he sawit no further. When 
restored to her senses, she recounted 
what she had seen, and expressed her 


opinion that a vision had been sent to 
her. * * * * 
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NEW YEAR'S DAY, OR OUR FIRST NUMBER. 


“ Up rouse ye then my merry merry men, 
‘¢ It is our opening day.” 


The commencement of a new year, is 
a period at the approach of which every 
one feels more or less of interest. 
There is a something in the passing 
away for ever of one year and the suc- 
cession of another, with all its unknown 
events of good and ill, which naturally 
disposes the mind to reflection and to 
thought. And though the first day of 
the year be in itself no more than any 
other, and the commencement of the 
annual revolution of time be but an ar- 
tificial period, still the fiction, like many 
others, possesses all the influence and 
vividness of reality—and on the first of 
January we feel as if the sun had in- 
deed returned to the place from which 
he came, and was once more preparing 
to set out, invigorated and fresh, upon 
his yearly path, rejoicing as a giant to 
run his course. 

There have been new-year’s days 
when we have felt all that imaginative 
and pleasing’ melancholy to which we 
have alluded. In our early days, when 
free and light-hearted, “ we took no 
note of time but by its loss.” The re- 
turn of this day served as a memento 
of its flight, and reminded us that our 
years were hurrying away, and those 
days were coming in which we should 
say we have no pleasure in them. But 
now our emotions are of a far different 
nature, our interest in this day pro- 
ceeds from far different sources. It is 
as Editors that we regard it with feel- 
ings of intense anxiety, as the day upon 
which we appear before the public to 
solicit their favour for our work, and all 
our pretty sentiments and sage reflec- 
tions are forgotten in our meditations 
upon that all-absorbing topic—the suc- 
cess of our Magazine. And we trust, 
gentle reader, we will stand excused in 
your eyes if, even upon this day we 
detain you for a short time upon a sub- 


ject of personal interest to ourselves, 


and if in our pages you have found 





either instruction or amusement, we 
only ask in return, that before you throw 
aside our book you will bear with us for 
a short time while we speak of our- 
selves. Nay, to our Irish readers we 
trust that even this apology is unneces- 
sary, for we hope better things of their 

atriotism than to belie,e them indif- 
ferent to the progress of our Irish peri- 
odical, and we would fain regard every 
one of our countrymen as well-wishers 
to our undertaking, and personally, or 
at least nationally interested in its 
success. 

Our Magazine is now before the 
public, and they can judge for them- 
selves. After many embarrassments 
and many difficulties, of which no one 
has known but ourselves, and with 
much personal exertion, the labour of 
which none but those who have engaged 
in a similar attempt can fully estimate, 
we have succeeded in pronabting our 
work, and all we ask now is what every 
publication has a right to demand, “a 
fair field and no favour.” We do not 
mean to reject the partiality of kindness, 
or defy the severity of criticism, neither 
do we mean to waive the strong claims 
whichan Irish periodical has upon every 
well-wisher to the literature of his 
country ; but this we do mean to say, 
that if we do not produce so good a 
Magazine as could be expected under 
the many disadvantages which attend 
such an undertaking in this country,then 
let us be at once, without favour or af- 
fection, consigned to the tomb of all 
the Capulets, and a better and more 
efficient one substituted in our stead. 

When we speak of the disadvan- 
tages that attend a literary periodical 
in Dublin, we would not be understood 
to imply, that in the nature of the un- 
dertaking of itself there is any thing 
which attaches to it a peculiar degree 
of difficulty. But it must be remem- 
bered that every failure increases the 
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peril of a subsequent attempt. And 
now when numberless Irish periodi- 
cals have already failed, in estimating 
our embarrassments, it must be taken 
into consideration, that we appear like 
the descendants of some prescribed 
race, with the sins of many generations 
upon our heads. Tis true, that we have 
not begun to build our tower without 
counting well the cost, and we think 
that we have materials sufficient for the 
work, yet itis a discouraging reflection 
that we are building amid the ruins of 
many a goodly structure, of which the 
foundation stone was laid with hopes 
perhaps as fair as ourown. We know 
that there is a prejudice against Irish 
periodicals which it will require much 
caution on our part to overcome. Many 
who are jealous of their names will not 
wish them to be connected with an un- 
dertaking the success of which is doubt- 
ful, and withhold their contributions or 
subscriptions until they can be satisfied 
that we shall maintain our ground, or in 
other words refuse us their assistance 
until it is comparatively of little use. 
We know that this principle is acted on 
by many, and this has contributed in 
no small degree to the failure of our 


saneger: Thus it is, that while the 
nglish and Scotch pre number 


among their most talented contributors 
many of our countrymen, there rests 
upon our metropolis the stigma of never 
having supported a good general Ma- 
gazine ; and Irish talent, like Irish va- 
lour, is valued and distinguished every 
where but at home. 

But we have been looking at the 
dark side of affairs, and from regarding 
the contingency of our failure, we now 
turn with pleasure to contemplate the 
probability of our success. Puffing, in 
all its forms and modifications, we de- 
test ; and in literature, as well as law, 
we maintain the maxim that no man 
cau be a witness in his own cause. Our 
mere promises we know are, and ought 
to be, of little consequence ; and our 
fate must be decided, not by our pro- 
fessions, but by the character of our 
work. Still, modesty in these days is 
so rare a qualification, that it is gener- 
ally presumed if an individual say no- 
thing for himself, it is because he has 
nothing to say ; and the old proverb, 
that even a fool, if he kept silence, 
might be taken for a wise man, is ex- 
actly and strangely reversed. To this 
spirit of the age, then, we must pay 
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deference, and do violence to our in- 
nate modesty, at least so far as to state 
the anual on whieh we rest our 
claims to public patronage and sup- 
port. 

We are persuaded that within the 
bosom of our country there is talent 
sufficient, and more than sufficient, to 
ee a periodical fully equal to any 
of those in any other country. This ta- 
lent we trust to bring into efficient 
operation in our Magazine, and thus, 
by opening at home a channel for those 
communications which have hitherto 
occupied the pages of foreign reviews 
and periodicals, to prevent the literary 
resources of our country being drained 
away to increase the already too abun- 
dant treasures of the sister island. It 
is with no little pride we say it, that 
we have already enlisted in our service 
some who are ornaments in their several 
professions and walks of life,and though, 
as yet, we be but a little band, we num- 
ber among our contributors those whose 
names augur well for our ultimate suc- 
cess ; for we are persuaded that talents 
which have been tried and framed in 
many of the more arduous exercises of 
intellect, will not fail to command ad- 
miration in the pages of a Magazine. 
Yet we feel that great as are our re- 
sources, they are not beyond what we 
have occasion for. Variety is the very 
essence of a publication such as ours. 
It is not enough that we have able 
contributors, but we must have them in 
every department ; there must be a 
succession of them, who will relieve each 
other, like the guards of the watch-fire, 
and that versatility of talent which we 
would look for in vain in an individual 
must be supplied by the united capa- 
bilities of many. Support such as this 
we both look for and expect; and if 
we are not successful in obtaining it, it 
shall not be for want of active and stre- 
nuous exertion. At present we hardly 
contemplate the possibility of a disap- 
naan but if we are calculating 

eyond our resources, we shall, at least, 
have the satisfaction of reflecting that 
the fault is not our own; and shall 
console ourselves by the consciousness 
that we have made the exertion, and 
that we are not responsible for its 
failure. But, in sooth, we hope better 
things. Were our prospects even less 
encouraging than they are, this were 
not the time for indulging in melancholy 
forebodings, and while we are writing 
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the sevysvsda0v of our Magazine, we would 
not imitate the Scythians, who mourned 
over the infant’s birth from a foresight 
of the perils which awaited its progress 

. through the world upon which it had 
entered ; we would rather take for ex- 
ample the merriment of our Irish chris- 
tenings, where nothing is heard but 
prophecies of the future greatness of 
the little stranger. We feel that we 
may safely use the language of confi- 
dence and hope; and though in giving 
to our work the name that we have 
selected, we feel ourselves seriously 
responsible for its character and merits, 
yet we trust the lapse of time will show 
that its sponsors have not promised 
too much for the Durtin UNiveErsity 
MaGazine. We know and feel that 
from us will be expected an order of 
talent different from, though perhaps 
not superior to, that which is looked 
for in similar publications that do not 
appear before the public under such 
high sanction, or with the impress of 
so venerable aname. Upon this point 
we can only promise to bear in mind, 
and to be influenced by the maxim— 
“ Vitavi culpam haud merui laudem.” 
We cannot anticipate that any thing 
should ever appear under the name of 
Alma Mater, but what, like the classic 
pillars of her buildings, is at once ele- 
gant and solid, ornamental and yet 
chaste. 

There are, we ,|know, some who eon- 
ceive we would have consulted better 
for the dignity of that name, had we 
not. connected it with the politics of 
the day ; who imagine that within the 

recincts of her peaceful courts, should 
heard no sound but the calm voice 

of science, and that the jarring of dis- 
cord and the clamour of party should 
not be permitted to disturb the solem- 
nity of the temple of learning, or in- 
terrupt the devotions of her worshippers. 
But human nature, even in the cloisters 
of a college, cannot be divested of its 
attributes ; and when the sound of the 
battle outside has become so loud as 
even to break upon the silence of our 
retirement, and when we know that the 
contest is for all that we are bound to 
prize, it cannot be expected that we 
should stand aloof. Nor do we believe 
that the University ever was intended 
as a tomb, in which should be buried 
energies that might be usefully em- 
ployedin the service of society. That 
very provision of the Constitution by 
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which a representation in the legisla- 
ture was given to the academic body, 
proves that its original founders enter- 
tained more enlightened views, and 
regarded learning and education but as 
means for the attainment of an end— 
as qualifications for the noble employ- 
ment of taking a part in the concerns 
of the state. Why is weight thus 
given to the opinions of the University 
if it be criminal in her members to form 
a judgment upon passing events? And 
why is that very theatre in which her 
examinations are held, and her honours 
are adjudged, made the arena of an 
election, if the great questions that 
concern the well-being and the consti- 
tution of the country be beneath her 
dignity to notice? Our legislators were 
wiser than to establish in the very 
centre of the land, a great and influen- 
tial body of men, who should, as it 
were, be exiled from the sympathies of 
their fellow citizens; and in confer- 
ring the elective franchise as the reward 
of distinguished proficiency in the stu- 
dents, they seemed to inculcate this 
lesson on the rising generation, that 
having a voice in political concerns 
was an honourable privilege, and that 
as they progressed in knowledge and 
information, the state would expect 
from them a corresponding increase 
of exertion in her service, and regard 
them as better qualified to express. an 
opinion upon every thing that con- 
cerned her safety or her interest. This 
certainly was the practical lesson of our 
constitution, and we cannot yet forget 
the precepts of that form of govern- 
ment which raised Britain to that height 
of glory unparallelled in the annals of 
the world. 

To what purpose is it that we ex- 
amine the volumes of history, if it is 
not that we may derive lessons from its 
pages, as to the causes which fostered 
the greatness, or produced the down- 
fall of empires, and thus bring the ex- 
perience of past ages to guide our own 
ignorance and weakness, and employ 
the observations of other times in ena- 
bling us to form a correct estimate as 
to the results of our own? If the po- 
sition be at all tenable, that politics are 
inconsistent with the dignity of the 
University ; then, indeed, may history 
be regarded as an old almanack, and 
the time devoted to its study as mis- 
spent, and shallow and presuming ig- 
norance be left to settle those ques- 
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tions of vital import which are regard- 
ed as beneath the notice of intelligence 
and education. Yet there was a time 
when even philosophers were not 
ashamed to bear their part in what so 
deeply concerns their fellow men, and 
when it was not considered that deep 
erudition was mispent, when employ- 
ed in the settlement of questions that 
involved the happiness of thousands— 
when even a Solon could render him- 
self illustrious as a legislator ; and So- 
crates, the first of heathen sages, bring 
his energies to bear upon the interests 
of his country. 

These too, be it remembered are no 
ordinary times. We may say, with 
the orator of old, that we have not led 
the life that ordinarily falls to the lot 
of man, but have been born for a tale 
of wonder to those that shall come 
after us ; we have seen the religious 
and political principles of infidel and 
revolutionary France, spreading in our 
own country ; nay, and admitted with- 
in the very walls of the senate house 
of Britain. We have lived to see 
experiment substituted for experience, 
and to behold the strange, and yet the 
solemn spectacle of a great and happy 
nation voluntarily renouncing that Con- 
stitution under which she had prosper- 
ed, and entering on hazarilous specu- 
lations, in an untried and theoretical 
system of representation. We feel as 
if we were yet but upon the threshold 
of the change. A spirit seems to have 
gone abroad of restless and ceaseless 
innovation, aud it is with deep solici- 
tude, that we put to ourselves the mo- 
mentous question—* What will be 
the end thereof.” Age cannot com- 
mand respect, or utility ensure protec- 
tion, while the time-honoured buttresses 
of our social system are to be given up 
to the rude assaults of the Goths and 
Vandals of modern days, that our vain 
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and self-confident speculators in no- 
velties, may erect an edifice of their 
own upon its ruins. If ever there was 
a period when circumstances practically 
enforced the Lacedzemonian law, that 
every man should be of some party in 
the state, that period is the present, 
and we confess, that we think little of 
that man’s patriotism, who can view 
unmoved the aspect of the times, and 
wrapping himself in the narrowness of 
seltish apathy, slumber on in undisturb- 
ed inditference, while the storm is 
shaking the social fabric to its base. 
Surely, then, in taking our stand by the 
side of order, and the settled Institu- 
tions of the country, we are not acting 
in a manner unworthy the name we 
beat, nay, perhaps, we may be enabled 
to contribute to the defence of the 
University itself. The war that is 
waged against every thing great and 
venerable in the land, may not cease 
until she is among the number of the 
aggressed. If concession is continued, 
demand may be encreased, and the 
yawning chasm of democracy be like 
that gulph in the Roman Forum, which 
it was predicted, would close only upon 
that which Rome held the most) pre- 
cious. 

But it is time that this article should 
be drawing to a close. We must con- 
clude by expressing our unfeigned gra- 
titude to those who have evinced, by 
their kind and active support, a more 
than ordinary anxiety for the ultimate 
success of our enterprize ; hazardous 
it must be, but that it should prove ut- 
terly unavailing, we will not ja our- 
selves for a moment to anticipate. We 
wish then, in all sincerity of heart, to 
our readers, and we trust we may be 
allowed to hope for ourselves, many a 
happy anniversary of “ our opening 
day.” 
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THE COLLEGE ELECTION. 


Ir is not our intention to enter into the 
details of this subject, which have already 
been submitted to the public through the 
medium of the press, and ably commented 
upon by that portion of it which is most 
competent, from its constant and un- 
flinching advocacy of truth, upon the 
ground of enlightened principle, to pro- 


nounce a steady, impartial, and incontro- 
vertible judgment. We cannot, however, 
remain altogether silent upon a theme of 
such general triumph ; we must speak, if 
it were but to congratulate those, with 
whom we are proud to be identified, in 
the utter discomfiture of a party which is 
only sheltered from the severity of the 
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most unlimited obloquy by its having be- 
come the object of the most merited 
contempt. 

The representation of our University 
in parliament, has at all times been consi- 
dered as the most honorable seat to which, 
in this country, any candidate could as- 
pire to attain ; we presume it was for this 
reason that, as far as our recollection 
serves, there never was an occasion in 
which the government of the day did not 
use the most extraordinary exertion to 
secure, at a contested election, the return, 
either of an actual officer of the existing 
administration, or at least a strenuous ad- 
vocate of the ministerial measures. What 
our opinions or feelings were, at the pe- 
riod to which we allude, upon the courses 
so invariably adopted, it is not necessary 
now to repeat; suffice it to say, that it 
was nut to be wondered at, if the in- 
fluence and interference of government 
proved generally successful, whatever the 
complexion of its politics, when the con- 
stituency was so limited, as it was previous 
to the passing of the Reform bill, and 
when, as could be proved beyond dispute, 
but a few of the individuals who com- 
posed it were permitted to act as inde- 
pendently as good principle, if left unbi- 
assed, could not have failed to prompt 
them. 

So far as it is possible to feel grateful 
for a favour which never was intended to 
be conferred, even so far are we ready 
to acknowledge ourselves indebted to his 
Majesty’s ministers for that enlargement 
of the elective franchise, which has secured 
to this University a constituency that, at 
once from its nature, character, and ex- 
tent, must ever continue, what late events 
have proved it to be, incapable of being 
either cajoled by their instruments, or 
controlled by themselves. The great, 
we must add, the noble, use which the 
great body of the Irish clergy have made 
of this their investiture with political 
power, was only what might in fairness 
have been expected from a class of men, 
whose reputation for learning and ability, 
the most spotless conduct, a meekness al- 
most proverbial under the most wanton 
persecution, a devotion to the great cause 
of which they are the solemnly ordained 
advocates, from which tyranny cannot 
deter, nor privations distract them, has 
deservedly placed them, we will not say 
on a level with, but far above the Pro- 
testant clergy of any country, who have 
not yet been, and we trust may never be 
destined to experience that degree of po- 
verty and affliction to which our own 
have been reduced, and which would al- 
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most exceed belief. Would that it had 
never been iu our power to attest it! and 
that in the history of a nation which 
boasts of being civilized, there never had 
been unfolded that dark page, which 
speaks of the unbridled and malicious 
cruelty exerted without ceasing to wear 
down the firmness, the fervour, and the 
faith of the labourers in the vineyard of 
peace, the fact of whose being repaid for 
their sound doctrine and salutary‘example, 
almost ever with unthankfulness, and often 
with assassination, loudly proclaims that 
boast to be a lie. Whether his Majesty's 
Solicitor-general for Ireland, Mr. P. C. 
Crampton, who ought to be as fully at least 
aware of the truth of the facts above stated 
as we are, supposed that he was either 
showing sympathy for their sufferings, 
or bearing testimony to their long-tried 
and unshaken integrity, when he obliged 
the ministers of the Gospel, in an election- 
booth, to call God to witness that they 
served Him and not Mammon: or whether 
Mr. Crampton, in so doing, has not dis- 
played a more virulent malignity than the 
most bitter of their professed enemies, 
inasmuch as to be sullied in character is 
worse than to be deprived of life, is a 
matter upon which we cannot believe that 
he is so utterly bereft of all conscience as 
to be unable to decide, and that too di- 
rectly against himself. 

The first time that Mr, Crampton 
came forward as a candidate here, it can- 
not be denied that there was a very strong 
feeling in his favour—public affairs wore 
not the fearful aspect that they now pre- 
sent. The fatally destructive mischiefs 
of Reform were tolerably well concealed, 
except to the more acute glance of ex- 
perienced politicians, under the mask of 
public advantage and utility: almost all 
agreed that some change was necessary, and 
the attention was willingly diverted, from 
gloomy reflections upon probable and ap- 
parently but partial evil, to the cheering 
anticipations of positive and general good ; 
in short, the delusions of Twenty-Nine 
were revived: may we not add that they 
have now at least been similarly dispelled ? 
We were aware that Mr. Crampton had 
been highly distinguished here, and, not 
being much concerned at that time in 
what was going on elsewhere, we took it 
for granted he was a lawyer in good repute 
and practise at the bar. In private life 
we knew him to be eminently remarkable 
for every quality that could reflect honor 
upon the conduct and principles of any; 
he was further, the able and unceasing 
advocate of the designs and projects of 
several societies that had for their object 
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the enforcing of practical religion, and 
the diffusing of a stricter morality, and 
more salutary discipline, than the lower 
orders of this country are naturally wil- 
ling to observe. In fact, at the period 
in which Mr. Crampton accepted office 
under the present governmeut, such was 
the influence of the considerations already 
stated upon many, that they could not 
believe he would abandon his character 
and respectability, the comparatively quiet 
and probably more lucrative walk of his 
profession, together with all the claims 
which he appeared so justly to possess 
upon general regard, for the sake of at- 
taching himself to the Grey administra- 
tion, with the visionary prospect of legal 
advancement, unless that administration, 
which it has never done, nor is it now in 
its power to do, were likely to disprove 
and falsify all the ill-omens and prophe- 
cies of evil that attended its formation. 
We were then far from being surprised at 
the encouragement which, during his first 
canvass, Mr. Crampton received ; fortu- 
nately it was not sufficient to secure him 
against a defeat which, though equally 
decisive, was not so signal as the last ; the 
reason is obvious, the designs of govern- 
ment were rapidly unmasked and unfolded ; 
the goodly towers of church and state, so 
long the efficient and impregnable bul- 
warks of British liberty, were soon marked 
out for demolition, not alteration; and 
great as the zeal, and warm as the ardour 
was, with which the sapient architects of 
modern constitutions hastened on their 
work of destruction, with the silly and 
unfounded confidence that they should be 
able to rebuild, with better workmen, upon 
the same site, a fairer and more faultless 
structure; still the enthusiasm of Mr. 
Crampton far surpassed that of all: to 
work with the slow and steady line and 
plummet of our forefathers, appeared a 
contemptible prejudice in favor of antiqua- 
ted superstitions in the wise judgment of 
this political Aladdin, who certainly ought 
not to have depended upon a natural ge- 
nius for such sudden inspiration as would 
enable him to construct an empire in a 
day; his very colleagues in office were 
ashamed of his intemperance, and con- 
demned him for his ignorance; he plainly 
showed that he did not possess the tact 
and experience requisite for an honest 
statesman, nor the ability, however com- 
petent in inclination, for the opposite ; 
we cannot in short pronounce a more de- 
cisive or intelligible opinion upon his offi- 
cial career, than by asserting it to be ‘ toto 
ceelo’ the reverse of that of his predecessor, 
whom he certainly followed ‘non passibus 
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equis’ in the most unlimited sense of the 
phrase. It is no donbt true that he has 
one or two divines on his side in support- 
ing the orthodoxy of the new education 
system, upon which he dwelt largely and 
forcibly in his speech on the late occasion, 
unavailingly howeveras the event proved: 
for, with the exception of the one or two 
whom we have alluded to, and the scanty 
number of his other adherents, who may 
probably have been confirmed in error, the 
arguments of the learned gentlemen failed 
to produce an effect upon any, so far as to 
cause a shadow of conviction. There 
are many other points connected with Mr. 
Crampton’s canvass previous to his con- 
duct during the election, and to which 
we early intend to pay a marked atten- 
tion, not with the impression that the 
censures we may pronounce, or the advice 
we may offer, can be of any use to Mr. 
Crampton, who of course will never again 
attempt the representation of the Uni- 
versity. We have the strongest grounds 
for believing, that overwhelming as the 
late majority was, in favour of Messrs. 
Lefroy and Shaw, it will be likely to bear 
the proportion of Mr.‘Crampton’s minority 
when compared with the numbers which 
shall be added to the present adherents of 
the former gentlemen at the succeeding 
commencements. However the precepts 
we intend to give, founded upon the con- 
duct of all parties at the election, may, 
we trust, be considered so deserving of 
notice and adoption, as to check the inso- 
lence of an opposition which would make 
up for the fruitlessness of hope by the au- 
dacity which would disguise despair, and 
may encourage at all times such an un- 
wavering adherence to high principle, such 
an uncompromising regard to the honor 
and character of gentlemen, and such a 
persevering advocacy of the sacred cause 
of religion, truth, and justice, as secured, 
and shall continue to secure, to Messrs. 
Lefroy and Shaw, the affectionate regard, 
as well as the never failing support of a 
numerous and enlightened constituency. 
Of the merits of these gentlemen, and 
their worthiness of the high trust and 
confidence which has been reposed in 
them, we shall speak more at length 
hereafter: it is a subject which will not 
admit of being hastily glanced at, or care- 
lessly dismissed; it is one which affects 
the interests of the country at large, as 
well as our own, too deeply to discuss it 
**currente calamo.” We hope to be soon 
enabled to treat of it with the justice our 
feelings would demand, and close for the 
present with once more'congratulating the 
Conservative body upon their triumphant 
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success where their principles and objects 
could be best appreciated, and imploring 
them to continue to preserve amongst 
them that union of wealth and intelli- 
gence upon which they may rest assured 
ere long the government shall be obliged 
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The title of this article, we feel con- 
vinced, will surprise many of our readers, 
to whom the existence of a law school in 
the Dublin University must have been 
more than a matter of doubt. But if any 
ex-scholar chance to turn his attention to 
this article, he will recollect the old mode, 
so pleasant and improving, of escaping the 
horrors of learning Hebrew, by dozing 
away for half an hour two mornings in 
the week during term, instead of listening 
to the professor of common law solving 
the enigmatical definition of * fee simple” 
and “fee tail.” Wishing, however, to 
enlighten the uninitiated, we state it as a 
positive and solemn fact, which, if neces- 
sary, we can prove by evidence the most 
incontrovertible, that there has existed in 
our college, for many years past, a profes- 
sorship of common law, it is true, some- 
what in a torpid state, which, however, 
we ascribe to the delightful fact, that 
it was unnecessary for learned men to 
dilate upon the laws in a country where 
they were so thproughly understood, and 
what is infinitely better, so universally and 
so evidently obeyed. We go farther, 
the imstitution has not only existed but 
exceedingly flourished. Some five and 
twenty years ago, an accomplished scho- 
lar, by name O'Sullivan, filled that chair, 
he delivered lectures, left us printed, 
which for depth of research, beauty of 
arrangement, and eloquence of expression 
are second only to the commenta- 
ries of that matchless juris-consult Sir 
William Blackstone. The lustre of his 
writings shed a light upon the noble sci- 
ence he assumed to teach, and his exer- 
tions, as unprompted as they were suc- 
cessful, will preserve his name in honour, 
safe from that oblivion in which the in- 
dolent and the unconscientious are de- 
servedly buried, From the death of that 
eminent person, till a recent period, we 
heard little of the professorship of com- 
mon law. Legal education ceased in the 
Dublin University, and hardly existed in 
England since, in the practical business 
of the pleader’s office. In that dark in- 
terval no doubt, great lawyers practised at 
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wholly to rely for the safety of the em- 
pire, endangered as it has been, by the 
opportunities and encouragement so un- 
sparingly yielded to the tyranny of an 
unawed democracy. 
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the bar, and adorned the bench, but asound 
and judicious inculcation of principles—a 
useful direction in their early studies, 
might have lightened their labours ; at all 
events, the efforts of genius cannot be 
repressed, it delights in battling with dif- 
ficulties, and in overcoming them triumph- 
antly. 

The Inns of Court, once so famous for 
legal education, where centuries ago Coke 
and Bacon searched out and settled the 
deepest principles, astonishing while they 
instructed by their luminous expositions, 
degenerated into taverns, and the science 
of the Jaw became proportionably degrad- 
ed. There was nothing to keep alive the 
active spirit of enquiry, or to sharpen by 
collision the youthful understanding ; the 
student was left to plod his weary way as 
best he could through masses of decisions 
which confounded and perplexed him—to 
ponder over old folios, and guess at their 
meaning—to bewilder himself by acts of 
legislation, incomprehensible to the sa- 
pient framers—and finally, unless stirred 
on by poverty and ambition, to abandon, 
in despair, a hopeless and heart-breaking 
pursuit. 

Something excellent was at last found 
to have existed in the institutions of our 
ancestors; the good old custom of teach- 
ing law by oral instruction, has been re- 
vived, and with signal success. The 
London University set the example— 
King’s College followed; both institu- 
tions are supplied with professors of con- 
summate learning, deep sense, and ma- 
ture judgments ; their lectures attracted 
large classes, and have rendered essential 
service, as well to the private gentleman 
as the professiona! student. Fortunately, 
at this period, for the Dublin University, 
the numerous engagements of Mr. Cramp- 
ton, compelled him to resign into the able 
hands of Dr. Longfield, the fulfilment 
of those important duties incident to 
the professorship of common law, and 
which Mr, Crampton had not time to 
discharge himself. Mr. Longfield be- 
ing thus appointed deputy profes- 
sor, like a conscientious man _resolv- 
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ed not to follow an indifferent example, 
but to apply himself vigorously to the 
work he undertook to perform. It may 
seem strange to commend an individual 
for barely doing his duty, and, generally 
speaking, such praise would be miscon- 
strued, but in the present case Mr, Long- 
field really deserves no small praise for 
the straightforwardness, ability and learn- 
ing with which he laboured in his new 
vocation; he might have acted like most 
of his predecessors, that is, he might 
have hurried over or altogether evaded 
the performance of his professional du- 
ties, or he might have satisfied his con- 
science by the delivery of a few worth- 
less lectures. The example thus set to 
some other professors in the University, 
we earnestly hope may be followed. 

The Provost, several of the Fellows, 
and many members of the bar, attended 
the delivery of Mr. Longfield’s introduc- 
tory lecture; it was worth hearing, for 
it was remarkable for plainness of sense, 
for soundness of matter and observation, 
for a right conception of the nature of 
the task to be peaformed, and, above all, 
for a total absence of all affectation, ef- 
forts at display, or any thing calculated 
to dazzle or impose upon the understand- 
ing of his “hearers. We are fortunately 
enabled to give a passage or two from the 
address, fine specimens, we think, of the 
tone and spirit of the lecturer. 

“ When it became my duty to deli- 
ver public lectures on the laws of these 
realms, I certainly felt a very strong 
impression of the importance of the task 
I had to perform. I must strive that my 
auditors shall not have reason to form a 
misconception too generally entertained, 
as if law were so dry and uninteresting a 
study as by no means to recompense the 
student for the labour he must undergo; 
and that your ardour in the pursuit be not 
chilled by an apprehension that the difficul- 
ties which you have to encounter are of a 
particular nature, and different from those 
which at the commencement of every 
science your good sense must teach you 
to expect and disregard. I must consider 
it as an unfortunate result, to be attribu- 
ted to my inexperience or incapacity, if 
my attempts to teach produce in my hear- 
ers such an opinion of the subject—an 
opinion which whatever may have given 
rise to it, I cannot but consider unfound- 
ed. For I cannot be persuaded that the 
laws of England are a dry, uninteresting, 
or unimportant study. It cannot be a 
matter of little interest to us, to know 
the laws which we are bound to obey, the 
rules which are to regulate our conduct, 


and which prescribe to us our duties and 
station in society. I do not speak to 
those alone who embrace and devote them- 
selves to the study of the law as a profes- 
sion, which may afford the fullest employ- 
ment for their faculties, and to which the 
industrious may look with security for 
the means of procuring all the necessaries 
and reasonable enjoyments of life, while 
more complete success may lead to the 
greatest wealth and rank to which inno- 
cent ambition can aspire. Poor indeed 
would the commendation of the study of 
the law be, if it related only to those who 
applied to it us a means of professional 
advancement. Of every profession, it 
may be truly said, that those who embrace 
it ought not to decline the studies requi- 
red to learn and understand it. Although 
even in this point of view, law boasts 
of some pre-eminence, since in no other 
pursuit is professional merit so sure of 
meeting its reward. But in one sense 
the law may be deemed a profession com- 
mon to every man, since it is every man’s 
duty to obey it; and notwithstanding 
the complaints made of their number, 
confusion, and perplexity, I hope in its 
proper place to shew that it is not unrea- 
sonable to demand from the subject that 
he should yield obedience to them, and 
learn them, at least so far as the know- 
ledge is necessary to enable him to obey 
them. But ceasing for a moment to con- 
sider the law of England either as a pro- 
fession, or as the rule to which he must 
conform his conduct, it remains still a very 
interesting subject of contemplation re- 
garding it merely as the history of man. 
Were a foreigner to look at a map and a 
history of the world, to see on this map, 
England, a small island, a speck scarcely 
discernible in the ocean, and then read its 
history, and learn that this small island 
has engaged in warlwith some of the 
most powerful nations on the globe, and 
brought to a successful issue a contest that 
was for some time conducted against the 
union of them all; that its fleets main- 
tained with honour the empire of the sea; 
that in peace its superiority over other 
nations became still more apparent in its 
extensive commerce, its foreign depen- 
dencies, and its colonies; that with every 
country it manages a trade equal to that 
country’s traffic with the rest of the world, 
while in the arts of learning and the pro- 
ductions of genius, it did not yield to the 
nations most polished and successful in 
each branch. Would not the foreigner 
after this short review feel the most eager 
curiosity to become acquainted with the 
laws and institutions of this wonderful 
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spot? He certainly would know that his 
study would be well rewarded, and he 
would féel assured of his having engaged 
in an interesting undertaking, while inves- 
_ tigating its constitution and customs, and 
examining whether any relation existed 
between these and that prosperity which 
called forth his admiration. But a fur- 
ther interest in this matter is ours: since 
we enjoy our part in that prosperity, and 
in some measure may be said to partici- 
pate in that glory. We are members of 
the nation by which great wonders have 
been achieved ; a double interest is surely 
ours to trace this prosperity to its source, 
to examine how far our laws and institu- 
tions have assisted us in this glorious ca- 
reer, how far they have interfered with 
our exertions, and how far they have been 
neutral, to discover whether the institu- 
tions which, if they have not enabled, 
have at least permitted us to arrive at 
this happy state, will enable or permit us 
to remain in it—or whether this happi- 
ness has attained this height by an acci- 
dental and unnatural growth, and must 
quickly fade away.” 

Mr. Longfield next refutes the flimsy 
objections started by the idle and indolent 
upon the seore of the difficulties which the 
study of the law presents. The method 
of the course marked out by the lecturer 
is logical, perspicuous, and comprehen- 
sive; he says, 

«“ With respect to the arrangement, I 
have in the main adopted that of Justinian, 
which, with very few exceptions, all writers 
on the subject Aave found it conveni- 
ent to pursue. In the details, where 
greater liberty of choice is allowed, I felt 
greater difficulty in coming to a decision, 
and I must frequently make considerable 
departures from the method I laid down to 
myself, in order that I might’ thereby 
better secure the end for which I choose 
it. In the first place I propose to give 
a very concise sketch of the ends of this 
civil polity, and of the means by which 
those ends are sought to be obtained. 
How our national and civil rights are 
secured against invasion trom our fellow 
citizens, and how we are also secured 
against all danger of invasion from the 
power that represents the state, and has 
the government and direction of all its 
energies. Then I shall from necessity 
give that general account of our adminis- 
trations, and of the members of which 
the state is composed, and of the rights, 
duties, and relations, of those members. 

I shall then call your attention to pro- 
perty, the principal object of the law, and 
attempt to distinguish the several sorts of 
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it, And the different species of rights 
that may be possessed over it. The inci- 
dents annexed by law to each sort, to- 
gether with a short history of its origin. 
I shall-then proceed to explain the differ- 
ent manners in which property and the 
rights attendant on it may be acquired and 
transferred, So far, even in the most 
perfect state, we must have laws to define 
men’s rights, and direct their conduct. 
But there at present exists a further ne- 
cessity for laws to protect those rights, 
and to compel every individual to hold a 
line 6f conduct consistent with them. 
This will naturally lead me to define 
and class the different modes in which 
those rights may happen to be interfered 
with, and to state the manner in which 
the injured individual may in each case 
obtain redress. This will naturally lead 
us to the constitution, the practice, and 
the rules of the different courts, to the 
distinction between the courts of law and 
equity, and the rules of pleading and the 
evidence in each, with the manner in 
which an individual who considers him- 
self aggrieved by their decision, may have 
his case reviewed by a higher tribunal. 
I shall then discuss the criminal law which 
applies to those cases when the public.are 
injured by the offence, and when the ob- 
ject of each prosecution is the punish- 
ment of the offender for protection to the 
community, rather than the redress of the 
person by whom the injury was more es- 
pecially sustained. I shall then, if my 
present intention holds, discuss the pro- 
ceedings that may be entered upon before 
the inferior tribunals scattered through 
the country, and describe as well as I 
can, the limits and extent of their juris- 
diction: of those subjects to which I have 
alluded I shall dwell on some at much 
more length than on others, when I think 
that a detailed explanation of them may 
be interesting or useful.” 

But by far the most useful and original 
part of Mr. Longfields plan is embodied 
in the following sentences. 

“« It will be of some importance also to 
remark in what respects the law since his 
(Blackstone’s) time has undergone alter- 
ations, and above all things, that I should 
endeavour to give the student some assis- 
tance in a point, where the difficulties he 
has to struggle with are of the most vex- 
atious and embarrassing nature. For as 
the laws of England are principally of 
importance as they are also the laws of 
Ireland, so when the laws of the two 
countries differ, our own laws of course 
more particularly demand our attention. 
But not Blackstone only, but with 
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scarcely an exception all the elementary 
writers on the law are English, and pay 
no attention to the laws of Ireland. 
Nothing (I speak the experience of many) 
can exceed the embarassment the student 
feels when he first becomes practically 
aware of the difference. When he finds 
that some rule which he relied on as cer- 
tain is indeed law in England but has no 
force here. Thenceforward he reads with 
doubt and uncertainty, careless and inat- 
tentive, unable to learn with any zeal what 
he apprehends he may afterwards have to 
unlearn, For this reason I shall strive 
with the utmost care to point out the dif- 
ference between the laws of the two coun- 
tries. If there are an English and an 
Trish law of similar purport, it will be ex- 
pedient to mark the difference, if any, that 
exists between them. If thereisan Irish, 
without any corresponding English law, 
it of course ought to be mentioned. And 
even when an English law has no Irish 
one corresponding to it, still it ought to 
be stated, and the abuse of the Irish law 
remarked, lest the student, meeting with 
the English rule in the course of his read- 
ing, may imagine it to be of force here 
although omitted by me.” 

We can safely testify to the truth of 
the foregoing excellent remarks, to the 
solid utility of the lecturer's design, and 
to the great practical benefits it must 
confer upon the student. 

Mr. Longtield next makes some judi- 
cious observations on the cavils of the 
shallow and unthinking, as to the com- 
plexity and incoherence of our laws; he 
alludes to the codification plan, upon 
which his views, although briefly ex- 
pressed, coincide with the reasonings of 
the profoundest thinkers, and most philo- 
sophical of the continental Jurists. We 
give Mr. Longfield’s concluding remarks 
on the statute law, because we think them 
exceedingly just and sensible, 

«“ The immense mass from statute law 
may be more justly complained of; but 
the evil is a necessary consequence of the 
wealth, the intelligence, and the liberty of 
the country. The two former causes 
produce great temptations to fraud, great 
adroitness in committing it, and skill 
in evading the numerous enactments 
against it. While our freedom demands 
that the laws shall be express on each 
point, and that it shall not be left to the 
discretion of the judge to extend or con- 
fine them. Besides this prolixity is not 
so great an evil as is supposed; the laws 
are clear enough and easily known to 
those who are anxious to obey them. 
The evil is felt, and the complaint made, 


principally by those who wish to know 
the laws in order to evade them with im- 
punity ; that is, so commit the mischief 
intended to be guarded against by some 
statute without coming within the let- 
ter of any of its provisions. I cannot re- 
gard any difficulties that a person who 
studies law with such an object may meet 
with, and I believe it would be difficult to 
find an instance of a person sincerely anx- 
ious to comply with the spirit of the law, 
and yet violating it inadvertently in con- 
sequence of its intricate enactments.” 

We have thus gone through Mr. Long- 
field’s introductory lecture, and we may 
safely affirm that the sentiments and in- 
tentions therein expressed with so much 
temperence, candor, and judgment are no 
less becoming the lecturer, than creditable 
to the University. Mr. Longfield has 
discharged his duty with faithfulness; it 
remains, and we assert it with the most 
perfect respect, for the heads of the Uni- 
versity to fulfil theirs. We conscien- 
tiously believe that our excellent Provost 
is earnestly desirous of useful practical 
improvements, and he certainly could not 
devote a portion of his energies to a bet- 
ter purpose than the improvement of the 
law school of the University. A man 
of his enlarged mind must see at once 
the necessity of a general acquaintance 
with the laws and constitution of the 
realm. In all classes of students, the 
future senator, the lawyer, the divine, the 
physician, or the country gentleman, no 
man’s education can be considered as 
finished until he has a knowledge of the 
principles of the government under which 
he lives, and in which he may be called 
upon to take.an active part. Therefore, 
for the general student, no less than for the 
technical lawyer, some inducement should 
be held out, to consider with attention, 
the grounds and principles of the laws of 
their country. We respectfully enquire 
from the board, how could the graduates, 
and those who have finished their acade- 
mical education, devote one year better 
than by attending a course of lectures, to 
be delivered by the professor of common 
law. But, it may be asked, how are these 
persons tobe enticed into so dry a pusuit ? 
we answer, by holding out to the indus- 
trious and successful student the stimu- 
lant which honorable distinction invaria- 
bly affords, let the Board but place at the 
disposal of Mr. Longfield, a reasonable 
or even a small fund to be distributed as 
his sound judgment may suggest, and a 
host of eager and assiduous competitors 
will spring up thirsting for fame and 
honor. Mr, Longfield will take good 
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care to enforce diligent attendance, and 
to require proofs of competent knowledge 
from those who aspire to the distinctions 
in his gift. He would, no doubt, pro- 
pose prize essays on interesting legal sub- 
jects, requiring respectable attainments 
and laborious research; the obtaining 
which would stamp upon the successful 
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Campbell, Charles, Rev. 
Corballis, John Richard, 
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Yotton, Hen. Ven., 


Oxford, ad eundem. 
Brough, Grainger Muir, 
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Dowling, John B. 
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student, a character for merit and appli- 
cation that must serve his interests in 
after life. We make these suggestions 
with the utmost deference for the heads 
of our college, and from a sincere con- 
viction that, if acted upon, the law school 
of the Dublin University would rank, as 
it ought, with any other in the empire. 


Oxford, an eundem. 


Berkeley, George, Rev. 
Hayes, Edmond, 
Kirby, John, 


Nov. 29. 
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Madder, George, Rev. 
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Bachelors in Medicine. 
Nov. 27. Nov. 29. 


Alcock, Nathaniel, 
Corbet, William. 


Flynn James, 
Patten, James, 
Kennedy, George A. 


Upwards of eleven hundred took out the degree of A.M. during the Special Com- 
mencements. 

We have been greatly pleased by an inspection of the proof sheets of a new edition 
of Cicero’s Orations, with English Notes, by the Rev. M. M‘Kay, Ex. Sch. T.C.D. 
We believe we shall be borne out by the experience of all in asserting that there is 
no edition at present which can supply any thing like a complete system of notes and 
comments, calculated to remove the many difficulties which present themselves in the 
course of the Orations. The editor of the forthcoming edition has proved how far 
sensible he was of the defect by the close study and laborious research, which has 
enabled him to effect a most competent remedy. We understand he also intends to 
publish a translation in a separate volume. It is our intention, upon their publication, 
to give a lengthened notice of both. 


UNIVERSITY OFFICERS. 
1838. 
{ Thus marked (*) are annual officers. | 


Chancellor. * Registrar of Chambers. 


Elected ° 
1805, His Royal Highness Ernest Au- Richard M‘Donnell, D.D. 


gusttus, Duke of Cumberland, 
. * Bursar. 


Franc. Sadleir, D.D. 
Vice-Chancellor. 
1829, Lord John George Beresford, D.D- | Junior Bursar, and Registrar of the 
Lord Bishop of Armagh, and University Electors. 
Primate of all Ireland. Richard Mac Donnell, D.D. 


* Auditor. 
Charles William Wall, D.D. 


_ The Provost. 
1831, Bartholomew Lloyd, D.D. 


* Vice- Provost. * Censor. 
1882, Thomas Prior, D.D. Charles Hare, D.D. 


Representatives in Parliament. * Deans. 


1832, Thomas Lefroy, Charles William Wall, D.D. 
Frederick Shaw. Henry Kingsmill, A.M. 


* Senior Lecturer. 


Stephen Creaghe Sandes, D.D. 


* Proctors. 
1832, Francis Hodgkinson, L.L. D. 
Mountifort Longfield, L,L.D. 
* University Preachers for the Year. 


Librarians. 


1821, Franc. Sadleir, D.D. 
1829, Thomas Gannon, D.D. 


* Librarian of the Lending Library. 


1832, Henry Kingsmill, A.M. 


* Registrar. 
Henry Wray, D.D. 


Franc. Sadleir, D.D. 

Joseph Henderson Singer, D.D. 
James Thomas O’Brien, D.D 
John Blair Chapman, A.M. 
Henry Kingsmill, A.M. 

John Lewis, Moore, A.M. 


* Donellan Lecturer. 
Franc Sadlier, D.D. 
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University 


The following degrees were conferred 
in November last: — 

Doctors in Divinity—Rev. W. Jack- 
son, late Fellow of Queen's College. 

Masters of Arts—D. Vawdrey, Fellow 
of Brazennose; Rev. F. F. Beadon, 
Oriel. 

Bachelors of Arts—T. Niblett, Exeter; 
T. H. Murray, Worcester. 


November 10. 


The following gentlemen were elected 
Fellows of All Souls’ College :—Fre- 
derick Anson (student), and Arthur 
Isham, B.A., Christ Church; and Fal- 
liott Baugh, B.A., Exeter College, 

The following degrees were conferred :— 
Bachelors of Arts—'The Earl of Lincoln, 
Christ Church, Grand Comp; W. How- 
ley, New College; H. Blackall, student of 
Christ Church; C. B. Brown, Trinity. 


Friday, November. 2, 1832 

The Marquis of Granby; the Viscount 
Meygland; the Hon. George Murray, 
eldest son of Lord Glenlyon; the Hon. 
Charles Maynard; Lord Claud Hamil- 
ton; Lord John Beresford; the Hon: 
Orlando Forrester, and Sir John Nel- 
thorpe, were admitted members of Trinity 
College. 

November 9. 


The Cambridge Philosophical Society 
held a general meeting on Tuesday last, 
the 6th inst., for the purpose of formally 
accepting the charter lately granted to 
them by his Majesty; and the occasion 
was afterwards celebrated by a public din- 
ner at the Eagle Inn,. These who have 
watched the progress of the society, and 
consulted the volumes of the original 
memoirs it has published, will rejoice at 
an event which has placed it on an 
honourable and permanent foundation. 

The subject of the Norrissian prize 
essay for the ensuing year is “ The conduct 
and preaching of the Apostles in evidence 
of the Truth of Christianity.” 

At a congregation on Friday last, the 
following degrees were conferred :— 

Honorary Master of Arts—T. Spring 
Rice, Trinity. 

Master of Arts—Rev. R. Bond, Cor- 
pus Christi; Rev. W. Butler, Trinity ; 
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Queen’s College.—In pursuance of the 
will of the late Kane Fitzgerald, Esgq., 
an Exhibition of £60 a year, open to 
natives of Middlesex, and tenable under 
conditions for seven years, has been re- 
cently founded in Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford. 

The following degrees were conferred : — 
Masters of Arts—Rev. E, R. Berrens, 
St. Mary’s Hall; Rev. T. Bell, Univer- 
sity; Rev. E. Ashe, Balliol; Rev. R. 
M. Ashe, Trinity; Rev. T. Pateson, 
Exeter; Rev. E. Meade, Wadham; 
Rev. H. Flesher, Lincoln. And in Jesus 
College: T. Shaw, Brazennose Grand 
Comp.; Rev. H. Purrier, Worcester ; 
N. W. Goodenough, student of Christ 
Church. 


R. Buckley, St. Peter's; R. W. Sedg- 
wick, Trinity. 

Bachelor in Civil Law—Rev. H. J. 
Williams, St. John’s. 

Bachelor in Physic—George Shann, 
Trinity. 

Bachelor of Arts—William Hodgson, 
Queen’s; John Crosby Umpleby, Queen’s, 
At the same congregation a grace passed 
the Senate to appoint Mr. Graham, of 
Jesus college, and Mr. Jackson, of St. 
John’s college, Classical Examiners of 
the Questionists who are not Candidates 
for Honours. 

At a recent meeting of the Observa- 
tory Syndicate it was stated, that at a 
sale of certain property, at Balsham, a 
short time previous, a lot consisting of 
two inclosures of arable land, was pur- 
chased by Mr. E. M. Smith, who found 
it to be situate very near the Plumian 
Homestall, and nearly surrounded by the 
land belonging to that estate. Mr. Smith 
therefore purchased the lot under the im- 
pression that the University might deem 
it a desirable addition to the Plumian es- 
tate. The Syndicate agreed that it was 
highly desirable that the lot should be 
purchased as a permanent addition to the 
Plumian estate, and on Friday last a 
grace passed the Senate, agreeing to grant 
the necessary sum to the Plumian Trus- 
tees from the common chest. 




























































































































































































































































November 16. 


The Rev. Humphry Senhouse Pindar, 
M.A., Junior Fellow of Gonville and 
Caius college, has been elected a Senior 
Fellow of that society. 

John Mills, jun. Esq. B. A. of Pem- 
broke college, was, on Wednesday last, 
elected a Foundation Fellow of that society. 

At acongregation on Wednesday last, 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Divinitgj—Rev. C. Davies, 
St. John’s. 

Honorary Master of Arts—Hon. R. 
Devereux, Downing. 

Masters of Arts—Rev. J. Wollen, 
St. John’s; Rev. W. J. Dampier, St. 
John’s, 

A meeting of the Philosophical Society 
was held on Monday evening, Professor 
Sedgwick, the president being in the 
chair. A number of presents made to 
the society were noticed ; among which, 
were stuffed specimens of the Guillemot, 
Puffin, and Razor bill, presented by R, 

W. Rothman, Esq. Fellow of Trinity 
college ; celtic weapons found in Ireland, 
presented by the Rev. R. Murphy, Fel- 
low of Caius college; recent parts of the 
Transactions of the Royal Societies of 
London and Edinburgh, the Royal Asi- 
atic Society, the American Philosophical 
Society, the Societies of Brussels, and 
and Geneva ; also several works present- 
ed by individuals, A communication, by 
Mr. Greene, was laid before the society, 
on the laws of the equilibrium of fluids 
analogous to the electric fluid; and a 
memoir by Augustus De Morgan, Esq. 
of Trinity college, on the general equa- 
tion of surfaces of the second order, Af- 
ter the meeting, Professor Henslow gave 
an account of various observations of 
Geology and Natural History made in 
the course of a residence at Weymouth 
during the past summer; noticing espe- 
cially the burning cliff, the “ dirt bed ;” 
among the strata, the remains of fossil 
trees in a vertical position, and the va- 
rious “faults,” dislocations, and contor- 
tions in the position of the strata, This 
account was illustrated by numerous dia- 
grams and coloured drawings. 

The following is an abstract of the laws 
and regulations of the Cambridge Philo- 
sophical Society, prescribed by the new 
charter. 

1. That the Society consist of such 
Graduates of the University as are now Fel- 
lows, or shall at any time hereafter become 
Fellows thereof, agreeably to the bye- 
laws of the Society. 


2. That his Royal Highness, William 
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Frederick, Duke of Gloucester, Chanceb- 
lor of the University, be Patron of the 
Society. 

3. That his Royal Highness, Augustus 
Frederick, Duke of Sussex, the Right 
Hon. Philip, Earl of Hardwicke, High 
Steward of the University, and the Vice- 
chancellor of the said University, be Vice- 
Presidents. 

4, That there always be a Council to 
manage the concerns of the body corpo- 
rate, and that the said Council consist of 
a president, three vice-presidents, one 
treasurer, not more than three secretaries, 
and not more than twelve, nor less than 
seven other Fellows, to be elected out of 
the Fellows of the said body corporate. 

5. That general meetings of the body 
corporate be held once in the year, or of- 
tener, for the purpose of electing the 
officers and Council of the Society, and 
determining the period of their continuing 
in office, of enacting such bye laws as 
seem useful and necessary for the regula- 
tion of the said body corporate—of fixing 
the days on which the ordinary meetings 
of the Society shall be held—of deter- 
mining the mode in which Fellows and 
Honorary Members shall be elected, ad- 
mitted, or expelled, and of managing the 
affairs of the said body corporate. 

6. That the Fellow who has filled the 
office of President for two successive 
years, shall not be again eligible to the 
same situation until the expiration of one 
year from the termination of his office. 

7. That it be lawful at the General 
Meetings of the body corporate to alter and 
revoke former bye laws, and to make such 
new bye laws as they shall think good 
and expedient. 

8. That no such General Meeting shall 
(without the consent of the Council) have 
the power of altering or repealing any 
bye laws, or making any new one, unless 
the Fellow or Fellows of the Society, 
desirous of altering or repealing any bye 
law, or of making any new one, shall 
have given to the Council one month’s 
previous notice of such, his or their in- 
tention. 

9. That no bye law shall on any pre- 
tence whatsoever be made in opposition 
to the true intent of the charter, the laws 
of the realm, or the statutes of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 

10. That the Council (in conformity 
with the charter and bye laws of the So- 
ciety) have the sole management of the 
funds and affairs of the Society, and do 
all such acts as shall appear to them ne- 

cessary to carry into effect the objects 
and views of the body corporate. 
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11. That the whole property of the 
body corporate be vested in the Fellows 
thereof; but that no disposition of any 
lands, tenements, or hereditaments be- 
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longing to the said body corporate be 
made, except with the approbation and 
concurrence of a general meetiug. 


SCOTLAND. 


University or GLascow.— On Thurs- 
day, November 15th, Henry Cockburn, 
Esq., his Majesty’s Solicitor-General for 
Scotland, was unanimously re-elected Lord 
Rector for the ensuing year. The Lord 
Rector of the University is not appointed 
by the Senatus Academicus, but by the 
whole body of Matriculated Students. 

University or Epinsurcu.—The 
Chair of Natural Philosophy, vacated by 
the death of Sir John Leslie, is in the 
gift of the Town Council. Sir John 
Herschell has been invited to become a 
candidate for it; but, in a communication 
made by him to the Lord Provost, while 
he expresses his deep sense of the honour 
done him by the invitation, he states, as 
the ground of his refusal, that the nature 
of his present pursuits requires his resi- 
dence for some years in a distant settle- 
ment. 


University or Sr. AnpREw’s.—The 
Rev. David Scott, M.D., Minister of 
Corstorphine, in the Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, has been appointed Professor of 
Oriental Languages, 

University oF ABERDEEN.— The Lord 
Viscount Arbuthnot has been re-elected 
Lord Rector of the King’s College for 
the ensuing year; and R. W. Duff, Esq., 
James Urqhart, Esq., and Charles Ban- 
nerman, Esq., Assessors. 

We regret to announce the death of 
Professor Sir John Leslie, who expired 
on the afternoon of the 3d inst., after a 
very short illness, at his seat of Coats, in 
Fife. The death of this distinguished 
philosopher will create a mighty blank in 
the scientific world. For original genius, 
profound literature, and inventive power, 
perhaps, he had not an equal in modern 
times, 


AMERICA. 


The University of New York was to 
be opened during the month of November 
for the reception of students. Amongst 
the Professors appointed, is Dr. Francis 


Leiber, a German, to Lecture on the his- 
tory of Commerce, Agriculture, and Ma- 
nufacture. 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL DUBLIN 


It is our intention, in a future number, 
to devote some of our columns to the con- 
sideration of this National establishment. 
Our present limits will only permit us to 
notice, in a very brief manner, some facts 
respecting it, which may be entertaining 
to the public. 

The Society now consists of life and 
honorary members, and its government 
is vested in the former, who have paid a 
certain sum in lieu of all subscriptions. 
The present admission fee of a member is 
thirty guineas. A new bye-law has just 
been made, which admits a class of an- 
nual subscribers, called associate annual 


SOCIETY. 


subscribers, at three guineas each, per an- 
num. These subscribers have the same 
privileges as the incorporated members, 
except that they have no share in the 
government of the Society, and they can 
neither be present at its meetings, nor 
take a book from the library. 

A new descriptive catalogue of the 
minerals belonging to the Society’s col- 
lection, drawn up by Sir Charles Giesecké, 
has just been printed, and will, we under- 
stand, be sold to the members and the 
public at cost price. 

Our partiality to the chemical depart- 
ment of the Society, will induce us to 
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give a brief notice of some interesting 
facts lately discovered by Professor Davy, 
which, we apprehend, are scarcely known 
among scientific men. The Society, not 
long since, published a paper of his, “ On 
anew Acid (the Fulminic) and its com- 
binations.” Whilst examining these sub- 
stances, he discovered a new fulminating 
silver, having the common properties of 
Howard’s compound, but distinguished 
from it, by spontaneously exploding in 
Chlorine gas. A single grain of this 
fulminate is sufficient to produce about 
100 separate explosions in this gas, and 
about 1000 explosions may be produced 
in about a half ounce phial of the gas. 
The fulminate is instantly exploded when 
dropped into mixtures of gases containing 
1-100 of chlorine gas. Hence it is a 
delicate test of the presence of this gas, 
and will probably admit of application as 
a substitute for the fulminating compounds 
at present used in the percussion locks of 
guns. The new fulminate of silver, ac- 
cording to the Professor’s analysis, con- 
tains two proportions of fulminic acid and 
one of oxide of silver, and is the bifulmi- 
nate, whereas Howard’s compound, con- 
tains only half as much of the same acid 
and is the fulminate. 

In the course of some recent experi- 
ments on the new test for chlorine gas, 
Mr. Davy was led to examine the gases 
produced by the mutual action of nitric 
acid and different chlorides, and also of 
the nitric and muriatic acids on each 
other, by which he discovered a new gas 
composed of equal volumes of chlorine 
and nitrous gases, hence he has called 
it chloro-nitrous gas. It may be made 
by treating fused chloride of sodium, po- 
tassium, or calcium, in powder, with as 
much strong nitrous acid as is sufficient 
to wet it. This gas is of a pale reddish 
yellow colour, and has an odour some- 
what resembling that of chlorine, but 
less pungent. From its strong affinity 
tor moisture, it fumes when brought in 
contact with the air. In its ordinary 
state of dryness, it destroys vegetable 
colours, but it first reddens litmus paper, 
before the colour is removed. Chloro- 
nitrous gas does not support combustion, 
but the bifulminate of silver explodes in it. 
It is readily absorbed by water, and in 
quantity, and the acid thus obtained, re- 
sembles very closely aqua-reyia or nitro- 
muriutic acid, the common solvent of gold. 
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We shall, lastly, notice a paper of Pro- 
fessor Davy’s entitled, “On a simple 
electro-chemical method of ascertaining 
the presence of different metals ; applied 
to detect minute quantities of metallic 

oisons.” 

The voltaic arrangement used by the 
author, consisted of small slips of differ- 
ent metals, generally of zinc and platina, 
placed in contact, and forming a cireuit 
with the interposed fluid containing the 
poisonous metal, which is presently depo- 
sited on the negative surface, in the 
metallic state. The zinc and platina 
employed were commonly in the form of 
foil, sometimes, however, a small platina 
crucible, or spatula was used, It is gene- 
rally necessary to mix a drop or two of 
acid with the metallic compounds that are 
to be submitted to this test, and that are 
brought in contact with the platina, when 
on applying the zinc foil, the platina be- 
comes coated with the reduced metal. 

The author details many experiments 
proving the efficacy of his method to de- 
tect the different combinations of arsenic, 
mercury, lead, and copper; and notices 
the precautions to be observed in the case 
of each metal. He was enabled not only 
to detail the presence of arsenic, but to 
exhibit its characteristic properties, when 
only 1-500, and in some instances, when 
the very minute quantity of 1-2500 of a 
grain was deposited on the platina. 

The author’s electro-chemical method 
was found competent to detect very mi- 
nute quantities of the different metals, 
when their compounds were mixed with 
a number of vegetable and animal sub- 
stances. Thus, the presence of arsenic 
was readily discovered when mixed with 
the ordinary articles of food, as wheaten 
flour, bread, starch, potatoes, rice, peas, 
soup, sugar, gruel, tea, vinegar, milk, 
eggs, gelatine, wines; also when mixed 
with the principal secretions of the ali- 
mentary canal, Arsenious acid was de- 
tected with great ease, when mixed with 
butter, lard, oils, &c. The results were 
precisely similar with corrosive sublimate, 
the acetate of lead, and the sulphate of 
copper when added in very small quantities, 
to the most complicated mixtures of or- 
ganic substances. And in instances where 
the common tests do not act at all, or only 
act fallaciously, the electro-chemical me- 
thod acts with the greatest certainty. 
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The first meeting of the Belfast Na- 
tural History Society, in the present ses- 
sion, took place on Wednesday, the 20th 
of October, when an address was delivered 
by the Rev. T. D. Hincks, M.R.I.A. 
In commencing it, he took occasion to 
notice the facility with which knowledge 
may now be acquired, contrasted with the 
difficulties which formerly retarded its ac- 
quisition; then dwelt on the humble 
commencement of the Natural History 
Society here, when it consisted of only 
eight members; and after touching on 
some of the different steps by which its 
progress had been marked, dwelt at con- 
siderable length on the vast range of ob- 
jects which the science embraces, and the 
elevated pleasure which it affords, This 
address was delivered by Mr. Hincks at 
the request of the Society’s Council ; and 
to‘all the members it appeared highly 
gratifying to behold the same gentleman, 
who had so long presided over their meet- 
ings ‘at a former period, come forward 
from amidst of other engrossing avoca- 
tions, as the unwearied promoter of na- 
tural science. In the course of the re- 
marks which the address elicited, Dr. 
Drummond, the president of the society, 
mentioned that he had long conceived 
that a popular course of lectures, illus- 
trative of the facts adduced in Paley’s 
Natural Theology, would be desirable ; 
and that he might, perhaps, take occa- 
sion in the course of the present winter, 
to deliver a course of about forty lec- 
tures on those parts of the animal: struc- 
ture and economy alluded to in that work. 
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The following donations were presented : 
—A fine specimen of a vertical section 
of an “orthoceratite, from Castle Espie 
quarry, by James Birch Gilmour, Esq., 
Maxwell’s Court, near Comber; a num- 
ber of native insects, which are now in 
course of scientific arrangement in the 
Museum, collected in the neighbourhood 
of Belfast, by Mr. A. H. Halliday, Dr. 
Templeton, Mr. G. C. Hyndman, and 
Mr. R. Patterson ; a flying fish, and the 


jaws of a shark, taken on the passage 


from New Orleans to Belfast, presented 
by Mr James Vance; two alligators, 
both of which were living when received, 
from William Vance, Esq. New Or- 
leans; the one which still survives, was 
exhibited, and appears about two feet 
and a half in length; a guana, small 
stuffed shark, a fine fan coral, and some 
shells, presented by Dr. Archer, of Liver- 
pool, Above one hundred members and 
visitors were present on this interesting 
occasion. It was announced that the new 
subscriptions to the building fund since 
the Ist of October, amounted to 36/. 15s., 
and that a considerable augmentation was 
expected, upon the opening of the Mu- 
seum for public exhibition, which will be 
in the course of a fortnight or three 
weeks. The first private meeting of the 
Society was fixed for Wednesday even- 
ing, the 6th November, when Mr. E. 
Getty read a paper on the varieties of grain 
lately under cultivation in the Belfast 
Botanic Garden. We understand that 
a paper was also read by Dr. H. Purdon, 
on the 21st November. 


Ata General Annual Meeting, held 
at their House, Lower Abbey-street, on 
the 18th day of October, 1832, the fol- 
lowing officers, &c. were elected :— 
Presipent—Martin Cregan, Esq., 
Professor of Painting, and Trustee, in 
the room of William Cuming, Esq., who 
resigned. 
Secretary—George Papworth, Esq., 
Professor of Architecture, and Trustee. 
Kerrer—Thomas J, Mulvany, Esq. 
Professor of Perspective. 
Treasurer—John G. Mulvany, Esq. 
Lipranian—-George Petrie, Esq., 
M.R.1A. 


THE ROYAL HIBERNIAN ACADEMY. 


Councit.—George Papworth, Esq., 
Robert L. West, Esq., John G. Mul- 
vany, Esq. Joseph Pgacock, Esq. 

Avprrors—George Petrie, Esq., and 
Thomas J. Mulvany, Esq. 

House Commitres—Thomas Kirk, 
Esq., Professor of Sculpture, and Trus- 
tee, George Papworth, Esq., Thomas 
J. Mulvany, Esq. 

Vistrers—Samuel Lover, Esq., Ro- 
bert L. West, Esq., Thomas Kirk, Esq., 
George Petrie, Esq. 

Associatrs—T, Bridgeford and Ma- 
thew Kendrick. 
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We announce with feelings of sincere 
pleasure, the success of our highly-gifted 
fellow-countryman, Mr. George Petrie, 
in having obtained the first prize, a gold 
medal and fifty guineas, presented by tke 
Royal Irish Academy, for the best Essay 
upon the origin and use of the Round 
Towers of Ireland. We trust Mr. Pe- 
trie may be induced to submit speedily to 
the public, the results of his judgment 


ROYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 








and experience upon one of the most in- 
teresting topics connected with Irish an- 
tiquities ; enhanced, as they will be, of 
course, by beautiful and accurate illustra- 
tions, for which Mr. Petrie’s well known 
and deservedly appreciated taste and abi- 
lity have long since ranked him among 
the most distinguished professors of the 
Fine Arts. 





A general meeting of the members 
and friends of this most interesting 
and useful Society, was held on the 
19th of November last, for the purpose 
of considering the plans of various im- 
provements proposed to be made at the 
Gardens, in the Phoenix-park, and other 
matters relative to the furtherance of 
the interests and welfare of the So- 


“— 
he following is an abstract of the 
report :— 

The Treasurer has received since 
the first general meeting to Ist Nov. 
1832— 

For subscriptions, ... £508 5 0 
Admissions from Ist Sept. 
to Ist Nov. 1838, .. 912 8 10 





£1,420 13 10 
Entire expense since com- 
mencement, eons 1,331 9 9 


Balance in  Treasurer’s 

hands, wore £89 4 1 

The visitors who paid for admission 
at the garden during the above period 
amounted to 36,497 persons. 

There is a building fund in the hands 
of Mr. Cusack, the produce of a sepe- 
rate subscription, amounting to £44, 
Some of the members of your Society 
are disposed to lend sums of money to 
be vested in the hands of trustees, for 
the purpose of — buildings re- 
quired for the animals, for which inte- 
rest, at 4 per cent. is to be paid, until 
the principal is discharged. On this 
arrangement your opinion is requested. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF IRELAND, 






We have voted Mr. Decimus Burton 
£75 for laying out a plan of your gar- 
den, and he very liberally became a life 
subscriber. He is supposed to be one 
of the best judges of such constructions, 
as you require. 
LIST OF ANIMIALS IN THE ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS, 
QuapRuPEDs.—Two Wapeti Deer ; 
one Nylghau ; four large Zebus ; two 
small Zebus ; one Sambér Deer ; one 
Peccary ; one wild Boar; one Bear ; 
two Foxes; one Otter; one Badger ; 
one Hyena; one Coatimundi; one 
Aguati ; one Lemur ; one Ichneumon ; 
two Squirrels ; one Cape Sheep ; two 
Racoons; one Wolf; two Russian 
Rabbits ; one Boar Hound ; two green 
Monkies ; one Bonnet Monkey ; one 
rib nosed Monkey ; one Spider Mon- 
key; one black Monkey; one Angola 
Cat ; one Seal; eight small Monkies ; 
seven small Tortoises ; two large ditto. 
Birps.—Two Ostriches ; two Emus; 
two Land Eagles; two sea Eagles; 
two African Cranes; three Golden 
Pheasants (one hen) ; two Silver Phea- 
sants; one common Pheasant; Six 
Owls; one red legged Partridge ; six 
common Partridge ; five Canada and 
Poland Geese ; three Wild Ducks; 
three Muscovy Ducks ; three Peacocks ; 
two Bantam Fowl; four Gulls; one 
Barnacle ; one Pelican ; two Macaws ; 
one Cockatoo ; three Parroquetts ; five 
Parrots ; three African Doves; one 
Jay; two Kestrils ; one Kite; two 
Hawks ; one Curassow. 
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Tue Dupuis University CALENDAR 
for 1833, 1 Vol. small 8vo. Dublin; 
—Wmn. Curry, Jun. & Co. and 
MILLIKEN & Son. 

WE confess that we sat down to the 

perusal of the Dublin University Ca- 

lendar, with minds not sufficiently un- 
biassed, to enable us to speak impar- 
tially of its merits. We had long looked 
in vain for sucha record of our Univer- 
sity, which should fully develope its che- 
quered and instructive history, and 
present us with tangible information on 

a thousand points of interest, connected 

with a place so endeared to us by as- 

sociation, and possessing such claims 
on our respect and gratitude. We had 
learned, besides, somewhat of the pro- 
gress of the work during the earl 
stages of its advancement, and we felt 
we might rely much on the powers of 
the learned gentleman from whose pen 
it proceeds, while we could not but ad- 
mire the laborious and determined 
course he pursued, in draining every 
source of necessary information, for 
the fulfilment of the task he had un- 
dertaken. 

With such grounds of prejudice, we 
repeat, that we took up the volume be- 
fore us, and yet we think we shall but 
echo general opinion in saying, that 
when we sought for an acquaintance 
with the origin, the annals and the dis- 
cipline of our University, our desires 
have been abundantly answered, and 
whatsoever hopes we naturally enter- 
tained, from our knowledge of Mr. 
Todd’s ability, discretion, and research, 
have been as fully realised. 

Than the “ Historical Introduction’ 
to the University Calendar, we have 
never met sixty pages filled with more 
useful and entertaining information : 
Antiquarian lore, cautious enquiry after 
facts and dates, and an accurate exa- 
mination of important MSS, afford 
strong evidence of the author’s unwea- 
ried assiduity, and cannot fail to eu- 
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gage the reader’s attention, as well by 
the comprehensiveness of its style, as 
the clearness and accuracy of its detail. 

Commencing with the golden age of 
Ireland, when she was looked up to by 
other nations as a model of learning 
and piety. Mr. Todd gives us a cur- 
sory, but distinct view of the ancient 
extent and flourishing of national eru- 
dition—of its decay and disappearance, 
and, subsequently, of its progresive re- 
vival—until, at the present day, it is 
found enshrined in the Institution of 
which he has proved himselfa no less 
useful than intelligent member. Each 
part of this sketch brings with it claims 
on our consideration—the first, for the 
view it affords of the primitive national 
character and pursuits, when the pre- 
sent haunts of violence and superstition 
were the favourite retreats of religious 
and scientific seclusion ; the next, for 
its developement of the state that suc- 
ceeded, and the interest it lends to the 
early efforts of the University, at per- 
manent iudependence ; the conclusion, 
for an accurate and graphic record of 
the ultimate success they gradually at- 
tained. 

So much we can say, with sincerity, 
for the historical introduction to the 
Calendar. The remainder of the vo- 
lume refers only to the details of Col- 
lege discipline, and the minor facts cf 
its annals, such as its institutions, and 
their origin, its occupants, and the 
names of all in any way distin; guished, 
which will be found of ‘deep i importance e 
to the student ; and, we hesitate not to 
say, must secure to the University, with 
any who peruse them and are unac- 
quainted with its merits, a very high 
place in their admiration and respect. 

On the whole, we think Mr. Todd's 
book calculated to disabuse those who are 
strangers tothe Institution, whence it 
emanates of many unfavourable and pre - 
vailing prejudices, and this object we 
deem especially desirable. One we shall 
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briefly instance : There has been no re- 
proach so frequently or strongly urged 
against the [rish University, asthat of its 
members having hitherto taken but lit- 
tle share in advancing, by personal ex- 
ertions, the literature of the day. “Si- 
lent Sister” is a common appellative, 
and one which, in the mouths of cavil- 
lers, is ever supposed sufficient to coun- 
ter-balance the evident merits of our 
College, or even efface them altogether. 

Now, the simple and undeniable facts 
of the necessary difficulties and disad- 
vantages of publication in Ireland, and 
that many of the leading works, which 
emanate from the English press, are 
often either conducted by, or altogether 
the production of the foster children of 
Alma Mater, will remove the imputa- 
tion at once from those who but so- 
journ for a while within her walls, and 
throw it altogether upon the residents, 
who have a fixed connection in the es- 
tablishment. 

Let then any unprejudiced person, 
having carefully examined this rea- 
sonable view of the subject, which 


will certainly lead to its adoption, apply 
to the Dublin University Calendar for 
the nature and duties of a fellowship, 


and then say, dispassionately, whether 
a junior Fellow has time to give his at- 
tention to literature unconnected with 
his profession, averaging, as we do, the 
number of students at eighteen hundred, 
and his own pupils at one-eighteenth of 
that aggregate ; or if it be reasonable to 
expect that a Senior Fellow, himself 
fulfilling duties of importance, being 
occupied continually with the arduous 
task of arranging and regulating the 
academic government, could possibly 
make the brief leisure he enjoys avail- 
able for the purposes so unfairly re- 
quired. 

Again, let any one examine the si- 
milar records of the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, so boasted of for 
their literary renown by these cavillers 
at our own, and he will find that the 
number of dignitaries in either, at any 
time, will exceed the entire number of 
those in ours since its foundation. We 
find, by reference to the Calendar, that 
since the foundation ofthe Dublin Uni- 
versity, a period of nearly three hun- 
dred years, there have been only four 
hundred and sixty Fellows. Now, the 
number of Fellows and ex-F ellows, i in 
connexion with the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, are almost as 
many at present as the whole number 
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in our College since its original foun- 
dation, and that there is literally not 
one amongst them whose greatest com- 
pulsory occupations will equal those of 
ours, whose hands are the emptiest. 

We would fearlessly appeal to the 
issue of such an investigation of this 
subject, or rather proudly anticipate 
the awardment of praise and admira- 
tion, that so many high and renowned 
names are to be found in the long list 
of our dignitaries, as will appear in the 
pages of the University Calendar, A 
letter of the famous Archbishop Usher 
to Dr. Challoner, quoted by Mr. Todd, 
(p. 39-40,) will prove that the view we 
have taken of this subject was even in 
his early time thrown into a powerful 
light ; nor will the fact of six being 
about the number of Fellows at that 
period, although they now amount to 
twenty-six, at all invalidate our argu- 
ment, when we remember the far more 
than proportionable increase of the 
number of students to the present day, 
and the duties attendant thereon. 

In conclusion, we think the Dublin 
University, in which he holds such a 
dtenmael rank, much indebted to 
Mr. Todd for the vindication and apo- 
logy he has best offered for her in the 
unvarnished detail of the facts of her 
Institution and history, while we are 
pleased to discover that he is not the 
only person connected with Trinity 
College, who, in common with our- 
selves, is just now canvassing the ap- 
probation of the public in priat. 

The University Calendar, we feel, 
we may safely recommend to the An- 
tiquarian for its research—to the His- 
torian for its accuracy—to the Student 
for its discipline, and a faithful record 
of all prizes and honors—the latest ex- 
amination for the most important of the 
latter, being fully and accurately de. 
tailed—and to all, generally, who feel an 
interest in the scene of youthful compe- 
tition and instruction, and of their own 
early probation and ambition. 

We most warmly recommend. this 
work to all who seek for information on 
a subject connected with the best inte- 
rests of society, and feel highly grati- 
fied at such an authentic document is- 
suing from the press at the present 
period—by appealing to which the ca- 
vils of the ignorant declaimer may at 
once be dec idedly refuted, and the 
friends of the establishment supplied 
with conclusive arguments to defend 
the interests of the Dublin University. 
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Humpott’s Travers, by W. Macgill- 
vray. Being Volume 10 of the 

Edinburgh Cabinet Library. Oliver 

and Boyd, Edinburgh, 1832. 

We have never had a problem of 
more difficult solution connected with 
the human mind, than that afforded by 
the character of Baron Vor: Humboldt ; 
how it was possible that qualities hard- 
ly ever coexistent ‘in the same indivi- 
dual could be all united in this one 
person, has been a subject of astonish- 
ment and wonder to us since we first 
remember to have read any of his 
works. How the disposition and men- 
tal powers of a philosopher, worthy of 
the highest rank in all the various de- 
partments of natural and physical sci- 
ence, possessing extended knowledge 
of Geology, Mineralogy, Chemistry, 
Botany, and Zoology, could be united 
with a minute acquaintance with Poli- 
tical Economy and Statistical research, 
has been to us an almost inexplicable 
fact, the more so, as these acquirements 
are generally the results of a life of re- 
tirement, and the studies requisite for 
them, almost universally productive of 
settled and sedentary habits ; and yet, 
such is Humboldt ; with the mental 
powers and knowledge of Cuvier or 
Browne, are united the enterprising 
spirit and untiring perseverance of 
Clapperton or Parry, and long would 
the general reader have remained ig- 
norant of such a man, had not the 
compiler of the work before us possess- 
ed the industry and perseverance to 
wade through his voluminous and 
laboured works, and to select such por- 
tions as are suflicient to give an ade- 
quate, and, at the same time, popular 
idea of them; connecting these 
extracts by such judicious remarks or 
comments, as make the book valuable 
both tothe general and scientific reader ; 
to the latter of whom it will be of infi- 
nite service, asa book of reference, 
many preferring uncertainty to the la- 
bour of consulting the voluminous and 
frequently inaccessible tomes of Baron 
Humboldt. We would be happy if we 
had space to devote to it, to present 
several passages to our readers, we will 
however extract one or two, which 
will enable them to judge of some of 
the difficulties and dangers our traveller 
underwent during his researches, and 
enable the reader to judge of the cou- 
rage requisite for the task : 

“ Bushes of sauso (Hermesia casta- 
neifolia) formed along the margins a 
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kind of hedge about four feet high, in 
which the jaguars, tapirs, and peccaries, 
had made openings forthe purpose of 
drinking ; and as these animals mani- 
fest little fear at the approach of a 
boat, tbe travellers had the pleasure of 
viewing them as they walked slowly 
along the shore, until they disappeared 
in the forest. When the sauso-hedge 
was at a distance from the current, 
crocodiles were often seen in parties of 
eight or ten, stretched out.on the strand 
motionless, and with their jaws opened 
at right angles. These monstrous - 
tiles were so numerous, that through- 
out the whole course of the river there 
usually five or six in view, although 
the waters had scareely begun to rise, 
and hundreds were still buried in the 
mud of the savannahs. A dead indi- 
vidual which they found was 17 feet 9 
inches long, and another, a male, was 
more than 23. This species is nota 
cayman or alligator, but a real croco- 
dile, with feet dentated on the outer 
edge like that of the Nile. The In- 


dians informed them, that scarcely a 
year passes at San Fernando without 
two or three persons being drowned by 
them, and related the history of a 


young girl of Urituco who, by singular 
presence of mind, made her escape 
from one. Finding herself seized and 
carried into the water, she felt for the 
eyes of the animal, and trust her fin- 
gers into them; when the crocodile 
let her loose, after biting off the lower 
part of her left arm. Notwithstanding 
the quantity of blood which she lost, 
she was still able to reach the shore by 
swimming with the right hand.” 

The following account is given in 
p- 200, than which nothing can more 
strongly exhibit the miseries the inha- 
bitants of thebanks of the Orinoko and 
its tributary streams are exposed to from 
the innumerable noxious and dangerous 
reptiles with which the country abounds : 

“ In the night they forded the Rio 
Urituco, which is filled with croco- 
diles remarkable for their ferocity, al- 
though those of the Rio Tisnao in the 
neighbourhood are not at all dangerous, 
They were shown a hut or shed, in 
which a singular scene had been wit- 
nessed by their host of Calabozo, who, 
having slept in it upona bench covered 
with leather, was awakened early in 
the morning by a violent shaking, ac- 
companied with a horrible noise. 
Presently an alligator two or three teet 
long issued from under the bed, and 
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darted at a dog lying on the threshold, 
but missing him ran toward the river. 
When the spot where the beuch stood 
was examined, the dried mud was 
found turned up to a considerable 
debth, where the alligator had lain in 
its state of torpidity or summer sleep. 
The hut being situated on the edge of 
a pool, and inundated during part of 
the year, the animal had no doubt en- 
tered at that period and concealed itself 
in the mire. The Indians often find 
enormous boas, or water-serpents, in 
the same lethargic state.” 

* Humboldt relates that, at the 
time of his stay at Angostura, an In- 
dian from the island of Margarita hav- 
ing gone to anchor his canoe in a cove 
where there were not three feet of 
water, a very fierce crocodile that fre- 
quented the spot seized him by the leg 
and carried him off. With astonishing 
courage he searched for a knife in his 
pocket, but not finding it, thrust his 
fingers into the animal’s eyes. The 
monster, however, did not let go his 
hold, but plunged to the bottom of the 
river, and, after drowning his victim, 
came to the surface and dragged the 
body to an island. 

The number of individuals who 
perish annually inthis manner is very 
great, especially in villages where the 
neighbouring grounds are inundated. 
The same crocodiles remain long in the 
same places, and become more daring 
from year to year, especially, as the 
Indians assert, if they have once tasted 
human flesh. They are not easily 
killed, as their skin impenetrable, 
the throat and the space beneath the 
shoulder being the only parts where a 
ball or spear can enter. The natives 
catch them with large iron hooks baited 
with meat, and attached to a chain 
fastened to a tree, After the animal 
has struggled for a considerable time, 
they attack it with lances.” p. 286. 

The above extracts will give our 
readers some notion of the nature of 
this most interesting book, which we 
recommend most warmly to their no- 
tice. 

ALPHABET OF Borany FoR THE USE 
or Becinners, by James Rennie, 
M.A. London; William Orr, Pa- 
ternoster-row, 1833. 

A Conspectus oF BUTTERFLIES AND 
Morus found in Britain, do. do. 

We have no hesitation in asserting 

that Mr. Rennie has most ably supplied 


is 
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by his Scientific Alphabets, the wants 
so long felt by the student, of a 
series of popular and clearly intel- 
ligible analyses of the subjects whose 
names are stated in his catalogue.— 
Judging from the two little volumes 
which have already appeared, we may 
speak with confidence of a similar suc- 
cess being deservedly ensured to those 
which are soon to follow, and which, 
from the ingenuity and tact which Mr. 
Rennie has already evinced in his com- 
bination of simplicity with accuracy, 
and amusement with instruction, cannot 
fail to be equally attractive as the for- 
mer, even to those whose inclinations 
or pursuits will not admit of a deeper, 
or more extended research in these 
most interesting and delightful branches 
of natural knowledge. 

In his plan of the publication pre- 
fixed to the Alphabet of Botany, Mr. 
Rennie makes a most excellent obser- 
vation upon a defect, but too palpable, 
in the treatises which formed part of 
the Library of Useful Knowledge :— 
They are positively unintelligible to 
ordinary readers, owing to a mistake 
but too apt to prevail among those, 
who, being themselves complete mas- 
ters of a subject, forget to supply the 
data, or the first principles of their 
theories, without which it is extremely 
difficult, if not impossible, for a begin- 
ner to attempt making any progress. 
This is by no means the case with Mr. 
Rennie, who, by the very conciseness 
and completeness of his arrangement, 
has given sufficient proof of his own 
ability, without confounding or dis- 
heartening the efforts of the tyro. In 
his preface to the * Conspec tus’ there 
are some very entertaining remarks 
upon the ridiculous obscurity of what 
have been hitherto miscalled‘ Scientific’ 
appellatives, and which, as Mr. Rennie 
aptly observes, are a “ uniform tissue of 
pedantic barbarisms, not for the diffu- 
sion, but the concealment of know- 
ledge ;” for example, fluvous and luteous 
for yellow, griseous for grey, ochraceous 
Jfuscous, meaning, as Mr. Rennie con- 
jectures, a dusky buff, &e. After an 
attentive pe rusal of the ¢ Alphabet’ and 
‘Conspectus, we feel that we should 
be guilty cf an injustice both to the 
public, and the author, if we were not 
to express ourselves highly gratified ; 
there being, so far as we are competent 
to decide, no possible objection to the 
style and classification of the contents, 
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with which the neat and convenient 
size of these useful manuals are in per- 
fect conformity. We trust most sin- 
cerely that the general opinion shall be 
found to coincide with our own, and 
that Mr. Rennie may receive in his 
progress, the ample encouragement to 
which his efforts are unquestionably 
entitled. 
Famity Liprary, No. 36. Six 
Montus IN THE West INDIEs, IN 
1825, by Henry Nelson Coleridge, 
M.A. late Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambridge. Third Edition with ad- 
ditions. London, J. Murray. 1832. 
Every number of the Family Li- 
brary, as it appears, confirms us in the 
expectations which we had formed, 





from the very outset of tle work, of 


its inevitable success. To render the 
literature of the day attainable by those 
whose means were not proportioned to 
their thirst for knowledge, in its very 
design was praiseworthy, and, we are 
happy to be enabled to add, has won 
unlimited applause in the course of its 
execution. The subject of our present 
notice is the third edition of No. 36, 
to which we may address the somewhat 
commonplace, but in this instance, at 
least, most justly applicable compli- 
ment, that it is fully equal to any of its 
predecessors. It is written in a very 
happy, and rather light and humorous 
style, containing but few pages which 
are not enlightened and enlivened by 
some sparkling effusions of a ready and 
agreeable wit. We regret that our li- 
mits prevent our giving any extracts 
from this most entertaining volume, 
should our readers however, desire a 
single specimen, whereby they may be 
enabled to judge at once of the book, 
and of the propriety of our remarks, 
we would refer them to the ‘ Crossing 
the Tropic, page 31. 





Rerustic or Lerrers. Edited by 
H. Whitclaw, Editor of the Casquet. 
Glasgow ; Blackie and Son, 1833. 

These elegant volumes, of which the 

fourth and concluding one has been just 

published, contain a selection of the 
most popular fugitive pieces, which 
have appeared from time to time in the 
leading periodicals, and to which a more 
permanent and enduring fame is given 
by their being embodied in a work 
which should form part of the library of 
every lover of the lighter tales of fic- 
tion. We are proud to see among the 
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articles selected as worthy a permanent 
place in the literature of the country, 
several originally published in that de- 

funct and much-to-be-lamented (as the 
E. M, P. would say,) periodical, the 
Dublin Literary Gazettee, and among 
these, some by the talented author of 
“ Traits and Stories.” 

We sincerely recommend these vo- 
lumes to the attention of all the lovers 
of the light literature of the day, and 
feel assured that the attractive nature 
of their contents, conjoined with their 
moderate price, will obtain for them an 
extensive sale and a favoured position 
in the book-case or on the table of every 
one who seeks to pass a vacant hour in 
the most delightful of all occupations. 





Essay oN MINERAL AND THERMAL 
Sprines. . By Dr. Gairdner. 

For the present we can merely notice 
this book’as a learned and ingenious 
essay on a subject most interesting to 
the Chemist and Geologist, as we in- 
tend to devote a separate article to this 
subject in a future number, when we 
will be able to enter more fully into 
this able essay on a topic of great im- 
portance, as it is intimately connected 
with the great problems of the Geog- 
nostic Structure and Physical constitu- 
tion of the Globe. We most strongly 
recommend it to the notice of our sci- 
entific friends. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF PoLiTicaL Eco- 
nomy, No. 9, IRELAND ; a Tale by 
Hariet Martineau. London, C. Fox, 
1832. 

Hariet Martineau has again ap- 

peared before the public, in a ninth 

nnmber of Illustrations of Political 

Economy. It was our original pur- 

pose to enter fully into the details of 

this and some other of Miss Marti- 

neau’s tracts, but a press of more im- 

portant matter obliges us for the pre- 

sent, to content ourselves with a brief 
sketch of the work before us. At some 
future period—perhaps on the appear- 
ance of her promised “ Investigation 
of the long subsisting causes of Irish 
distress’"—we may make some atone- 
ment for our present neglect. Having 
discussed the injuries inflicted on Ire- 
land by a gradation of landlords, and 
partnership transactions, Miss Marti- 
neau favours us with her views on the 
introduction of Poor Laws into this 
country, and on the effects of absen- 
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teeism. Her reasonings are so in- 
genious, that we could, with Dr. 
Johnson, almost wish them conclusive. 
The last subject treated of, is that of 
tithes ; and in this place we have the 
common-place objections,—viz., the 
hardships of the peasantry supporting 
a heterodox clergy, und contributing to 
the maintenance of a church from which 
they receive no advantage in return. 
We cannot forbear quoting one or 
two sentences of the book itself on this 
head: “ The incumbent of the parish 
is induced even to give up his tithes, 
retrench his expences, and, along with 
his family, live with the utmost fru- 
gality.” The construction put upon such 
generosity wc thus become acquainted 
with : “ When reminded that the re- 
mission was an act of free grace on Mr. 
Orme’s part, they replied, ‘ Thank him 
for nothing ; he would never have got 
another pound of tithe in this parish, 
as he probably knows. He gives up 
only what he could not touch.” 
Without entering into the merits of 
her reasoning, we will be excused for 
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remarking that the agitation of such a 
subject, more particularly at the pres- 
ent juncture, is strangely at variance 
with the professed object of a person 
who wishes to ameliorate the condition 
of the country, by reconciling the con- 
flicting parties, whose divisions now 
distract it. 

The hero of the story, whose achieve- 
ments form the premises from whence 
the above conclusions have been de- 
duced, is an humble labourer, who, on 
being ejected from his holding, becomes 
a Whiteboy ; commits, in company 
with his fellow maurauders, crimes most 
unheard of; hangs out false lights to 
seaward on tempestuous nights, &c. ; 
whose wife is transported for writing 
threatening notices, and who escapes 
justice himself, for the purpose, we 
suppose, of adorning Miss Martineau’s 
next work on the improvement of Ire- 
land. Her concluding words are— 
* Dan shall henceforth be heard of, not 
seen, by the victims of his virulence. 
He who was once the pride, is now the 
scourge of the Glen of Echoes.” 





